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To SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 


ON COMPLETING His xcv*" voLUME. 





HAIL, veteran Sage! whose years have reach'd the span 
Assign’d by Moses * to the life of man. 
Still may fresh laurels crown thy deathless name, 
Won in the paths of honour.and of fame. 
"Tis thine to save from premature decay, ~ 
And from Time's grasp wrest half his spoils away. 
In thy perennial Work the inquiring eye 
May trace the solemn rites of days gone by. 
There ¢ we behold, by Druid Priests ador'd, 
The trinal power of Heaven’s eternal Lord. 


Through London’s streets when sounds of mourning past 
Unheeded on the pestilential blast, 
When ¢ the black cart in dire array was led, 
And the hoarse bellman summon’d forth the dead, 
With glistening eye we read recorded there 
The prudent Citizen's unyielding care, 
That check’d the direful Minister of fate, 
Who vainly hover’d round his humble gate— 
At his right hand while tens of thousands fell, 
He unpolluted heard the funeral knell. 


And see where follows, in procession slow, 
The solemn Pageant’s § quaint and stately show— 
When civic Poets in prolific verse 
The glories of their Sovereign’s sway rehearse. 
When the tall spire of Kibworth’s || ancient fane 
With ruin strews the tomb-encumber’d plain, 
Its form, preserv’d in thy recording Page, 
Survives conspicuous to each future age. 
And when, by the Destroyer’s scythe o’erthrown, 
Falls the high tower and monumental stone ; 

- When those proud fabrics in confusion lie, 

Rear'd by their builders for eternity ; 
When from that stroke no pious wish can save 
The Giant Gods of Elephanta’s cave ; 
And Mempbhian piles, unfaithful to their trust, 
No longer hide the unknown Monarch’s dust— 
Thou still shalt flourish—and the common doom 
That sweeps the pride of ages to the tomb, 
Like His q of old, the Avenger's stroke divine, 
Shall blast the toils of Kings, but pass o'er thine !— 


C. A. WHEELWRIGHT. 
Tunsor Rectory, Dec. 16. 





* Ps. xc. verse 10. t “On the religion of the Druids,” part i. p. 7. 
¢ Letter on the Plague, part i. p. 313. é ** London Pageants,” part i. p. St. 
Part ii, p. 113. 9 Exod. xii. 23. 
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PREFACE. 


—o— 


THIS is our Ninety-fifth Annual Address. In the short period 
of four years the Gentleman’s Magazine will enter the second cen- 
tenary of its existence. Amidst all the changes which have 
transpired in the literary world, during this extended period, 
the venerable Sylvanus has pursued the same even tenor of his 
way. Whilst rivalry of the most powerful character has con- 
stantly appeared in the literary arena, and contemporary Publica- 
tions innumerable have been driven from the field, Sylvanus 
Urban has stood immoveable as towering Atlas, when warring 
elements ‘play around his head, and foaming oceans break their 
billows at his feet. 

The Literature of England was perhaps never more varied, or 
more extensively diffused, than during the past year. It was once 
considered necessary for a person to be a Student before he became 
an Author; but now all such preliminary steps are considered 
superfluous, if we are to judge from the ae of professions 
with which Authorship is crowded. Every individual who can 
scribble a paragraph, assumes the character of an Author, Com- 

iler, or Editor: this probably accounts for the ephemeral inun- 
, aed of cheap periodical or twopenny works of the early part 
of the current year; and perhaps for the countless volumes of 
useless trash with which we have Son deluged.—From the Army, 
we have two gallant Colonels directing editorial assaults on each 
other, in the columns of their own weekly journals. From 
the Navy, we have a Purser standing forth as the high-priest 
of modern Hellenistic learning, and a Lieutenant emblazon- 
ing the columns of every newspaper, as the oracle of Book- 
sellers in biographical and genealogical lore,—tenet insanabile 
multos scribendi cacoéthes. ih the new Literary Institutions, 
every individual who imagines himself capable of giving an opinion 
on any department of literature, assumes the important office of a 
Lecturer. Thus one offers to enlighten the world on Heraldry— 
another on Topography—and a third, assuming the title of Doctor, 
to teach Latin by lecturing! risum teneatis? But what is still 
more extraordinary, if we are to rely on the statements of the 
Hamiltonian Professors, the learned faguigas are taught, as it 
were, by a steam-engine power, without the necessity of the 
teacher understanding them himself ! 

The political horizon of Europe, fortunately, was never more 
auspicious than at the present time; but on the Continent, however, 
there appears a constant fermentation in every department of 
literature—a perpetual struggle with Governments and the press— 
and in many instances native talent is paralyzed. ‘Two grand parties 
possess the field—one supporting the old monarchical principles 
of the Monkish ages, and the other advocating liberal ideas and the 
march of the human intellect. Under the latter, which is the 
popular banner, we find America, England, the Netherlands, and 
the great mass of Germany. France (says the Courier Francais) 
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must be added to this party, the administration of which floats 
between the two: for onesit made war on Spain, and for the 
other recognised the independence of Hayti ; it has given the law of 
indemnity to the ancient Nobility, and the law of sacrilege to the 
Clergy, —allowing the representative forms to subsist, as indis- 
pensable to the satisfaction of the middle classes. The Holy 
Alliance has under its banners, Russia, Austria, and the Prussian 
Government, the high Catholic party in Spain, and the counter- 
revolutionary faction in France. 

With respect to the political relations of the New States of 
Central and South America, several of them have already established 
their constitutions on a solid basis, and are rapidly advancing in 
prosperity. | 

Adverting to our Domestic Policy, the oo part of the last 
year has in the calm enjoyment of that p rity which has 
resulted from the judicious measures of his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters. The finances have progressively ameliorated, and taxes to a 
large amount have been repealed. Bills have been passed for 
removing various restrictions on Commerce, and otherwise relaxing 
our Prohibitory Laws. By the Colonial Intercourse Bill, our 
Colonies have ont rendered, like an English county, an integral 
= of the empire—a measure of the first vg ee we The conso- 
idation and amendment of the Jury Laws has also been effected, 
and the grand modifications of Weights and Measures will be of 
permanent advantage.—Great attention has been paid to Ireland, 
and not without beneficial results. The currency of England 
and that country has been assimilated.—The daisbinees excited 
in the Sister Island, at the opening of the year, by the factious 
measures of the Catholic Association, have fee repressed, and 
their recurrence effectually prevented, principally by means of 
a Bill interdicting all Associations calculated to produce irritation. 
Some angry polemical discussions, arising out of these and other 
events, have also subsided.—Just as this year of brightness was 
drawing to a close, a dark shadow suddenly threw itself across our 
political horizon, and we had the mortification to witness the sun of 
our commercial prosperity undergo an awful, but merely a momen- 
tary eclipse. vere is even ground for indulging a hope, that in 
consequence of the precautions to which the late singular panic in 
the enapensioet has given rise, and the impressive lesson it has 
afforded to the mercantile part of the community, our trade will 
henceforth be established on a firmer basis than ever. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


MM. remarks, “ that on the font in St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, is the following Greek 
inscription: NI¥YON ANOMHMA MH 
MONON O¥IN. This, it will be ob- 
served, may be read either backwards or for- 
wards. ma. inquires whether it is to be 
‘found elsewhere?—We answer, that we 
have no doubt it was a motto frequently in- 
scribed on fonts, and can supply him with 
another le ; namely, on the lofty spiral 

wer of the font at Worlingworth Church, 
‘Suffolk, as appears in the engraving pub- 
lished by Vertue in 1753. 

The piece with the hand on one side, and 
cross on the reverse, of which a drawing is 
vsent by C.D. is certainly not a coin. We 
ctake it to be a counter, and the metal pre- 
bably brass, but for — such 
pieces were struck it is di to fortn @n 
opinion; though most fur reékon- 
ing enunters, or for cards. The. is pro- 

ly not of great antiquity, about 
‘two centuries old. Such pieces are not 
valued by Collectors. 

In answer to R. G. we have d autho- 
sity to state, that ‘‘ The coif, hood, and 
cap of mail are anterior in point of date to 
the camail, which was introduced in the 
time of Edw. II. The coif is a covering 
for the head and neck, opening on one side, 
and fastened with a strap of leather, as in 
the monumental effigy at Gloucester, pre- 
tended to represent Robert Duke of Nor- 
wmandy; the capuchon or hood was for the 
same “urpose, but large enough to allow the 
head to pass through the aperture fer the 
face, that it might rest on the shoulders, as 
fn the instance of the effigy of Rous, in the 
Temple church ; and ‘the cap was a mere 
‘covering for the head. The camail, so called 
‘from its resemblance to the tippet of camel's 
Hair, was a guard for the neck, attached by a 
‘eord to the basinet, which was a conical 
iskull-cap of steel, and these were worn from 
the time of Edward II. to that of Henry IV. 
inclusive.” 

E.-M. says, ““ T. T. (p. 317) is right in 
the Yorkshire term of leathering or tanning 

-his hide; as I well remember, when a boy, a 
‘speeeh made from one to another in playing 
‘at Schoolmasters : 

¢ Sirrah, -my son, thou hast no grace, 

Thou hast transgressed before my face ; 

And if thou dost not mend thy manners, 

The skin of thy —— shall go to the tanner’s; 

And ifthe Tannerdoes not make good leather, 

Thou and the ‘Tanner shall be hanged to- 
ether; 

And if that day should never come, 

Thou shall be hanged’when all's done.” 

‘Crionas (last vol. p. 482) will find the 
date of -the death of “‘ Alithea, youngest 
davghter and co-heiress of Gilbert 7th Ear! 
of Shrewsbury, and widow of Thomas How- 
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ard Earl of Arundel,” given in the pedi 

of Howard, Duke of Norfolk, in Fig a 
ter’s Hallamshire, p. 100, where it is stated 
that she died on the 24th of May, 1654. 

A. Z. enquires in what year Sir Edward 
Dineley, of Charlton Castle, Worc. knighted 
by Charles II. in 1684, died, and the place 
of his interment? Whether he did not die 
without leaving male issue, and thereupon 
the title and estates did not descend to Sir 
Edward Goodere ? How did the latter he- 
come the inheritor? When did he die, 
‘and where buried? Upon the death of Sir 
Edward Goodere, the title and estates de- 
volved upon his.elder son, then living, John 
Goodere, who took the name of Dineley, 
Sir Jéhn Dineley was murdered by his bro- 
ther Captain Goodere at Bristol, in 1740, 
and leaving no issue, the title became extinct. 
John Foote, esq. of Truro, a nephew of Sir 
3. Dimeley, beesme the purchaser of the 
estates under the will of his uncle, and took 
-the name of Dineley.” 

P.P. woutd “be ‘thankful for information 
where to obtain a certificate of the marri 
of Captain Henry Berkeley (brother to Lord 
Berkeley), with Dorothea Bridgeman, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Bridgeman. € aptain Henry 
Berkeley was one of the confidential Lieu- 
tenants in King Charles's Army of Array, 
and was killed in the skirmish which toek 

lace the day before the battle of Worcester. 

he place of his interment, and any particu- 
lars respecting him, will be received with 
gratitude. 

E. B. requests information respecting 
the ey of Rutt, he believes of Cam- 
bridgeshire, from the reign of H Vill. 
to Elizabeth. oat a 

D. O. will thank any of our bibliographical 
friends to inform him, whether the transla- 
tions of Pliny and Erasmus, mentioned: in 
the letter from Edmund Curle to Dr. White 
Kennet, Bishop of Peterborough (see Lite- 
rary Gazette, Feb. 5, p. 88), were ever.pub- 
lished ; and likewise, whether the letter 
from the Bishop of Carlisle to Humphray 
Wanley (ibid. p. 89), was not written chy 
Bishop Nicolson, and not Bishop Newtan, 
as there stated—The same Correspondent 
must excuse our inserting the ‘eccentric 
epitaphs” he has transmitted: the more 
valuable matter he promises from the sane 
source will be acceptable, ifnotalready in print. 

The contributions of XX. M. O. will -be 
acceptable. His present communication is 
omitted solely in consequence of an article 
on the same subject being printed in the 
current Number. 

Errata.—P. 478, b. 1, read Hon. Mrs. 
Cox ; 30, read Hon. Mary Prittie ; 31, read 
daughter of the late Fred. Trench, esq. 
and sister, &c.—P. 648, a, 11, for Greece 
read France. 
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Srr Water Scotr anv THe Scotrisu Novets. 


Mr. Ursay, July 1. 

A SHORT time ago it was inci- 

dentally mentioned in the “John 
Bull” newspaper, that Sir Walter Scott 
had twice publicly declared himself, 
not to be the Author of Waverley. As 
this intimation may have ‘staggered 
the faith” of many true believers, I 
think it my duty to contribute all I 
can to clear up their doubts, and prove 
that the chivalric poet is the writer of 
the Scottish Novels. 

The two anecdotes referred to are 
these. Our present Monarch, when 
Regent, directed a plate of fruit to be 
carried from his table ‘to the Author 
of Waverley.” They were instantly 
taken to Sir Walter Scott, then ia 
London, who culled a few of the in- 
ferior fruits, and declared himself un- 
worthy of more. From this it is, for- 
sooth, inferred that he merely wrote 
the poetry which is scattered here and 
there in the tales, and had no connec- 
tion with the other part. But may 
not this anecdote rather intimate that 
he is so modest as to consider himself 
unworthy of any great reward, and 
thus refuse the valuable gift so sent 
him. Besides, the poetry of the novels 
is so inseparably connected with the 
text, that the two authors (if there are 
two) must evidently be near and inti- 
mately acquainted with one another. 
Yet report ascribes no such constant 
acquaintance to any writer whom it 
has named as the Author of Waverley, 
bat rather places them at a distance 
frem Sir Walter, even so far off as be- 
yond the waters of the Atlantic. Could 
two persons thus separated write the 
**Bloody Vest” in ** The Talisman,” 
just published, and the text which en- 
virons it? To suppose that the poem 
was sent over to America before the 


tale was written, is absurd, because it 
bears a relation to the tale itself, and 
is a cunning sneer on the conduct of 
the heroine, Lady Edith Plantagenet, 
as she herself informs us directly-after. 
And yet caa we suppose that Sir Wal 
ter would so servilely follow. the text, 
as to change the verse, metre, length 
of the feet, &e. according, as Richard 
remarks, to these changes. We must 
then suppose that Sir Walter wrote 
both the prose and poetry of that cha 
ter. Yet it is connected with all cl 
others, and is extremely well written. 
Why then cannot he who writes a 
part, write a whole?—That chapter 
preserves the character, &c. of Coeur 
de Lion, and all the characters intro- 
duced, as well as any of the others. 
But, perhaps, it may be objected 
that there may be coadjutors more near 
to Sir Walter Scott than those above 
mentioned. Let us examine. Report 
ascribes the authorship to three differ- 
ent persons,—a Bishop of the Charch 
of Scotland, and Mr. and Mrs. T 
mas Scott, whom it states to be resid- 
ing in America. We have already 
examined the claims of the two latter. 
Let us now consider the “right and 
title” of the episcopal dignitary. ‘‘The 
Bishop” seems to exist merely in ima- 
gination ; for his diocese is never men- 
tioned, even by those who pretend to ~ 
know mach about it. But let us ask, 
would one of the clerical character de- 
scribe such ferocious brutes as we find 
in the third volume of the Pirate, 
use such language as that of Triptole- 
mus Yellowley in the sagne work, 
when he is found by Magnus Troif ip 
a wretebed hut? Conaialy pet. Who 
is this Bishop? If , 
me, | will his sermons (if 
lished), avd can then easily decide. 
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the style if he be or be not the “Great 
UNKNown.” The same objectious 
which apply to the Bishop apply to 
Mrs. Thomas Seott, supposing her to 
be near enough to write the Novels. 

Let us now proceed to the second 
anecdote. Ata meeting at which Sir 
Walter Scott took the chair, a mem- 
ber proposed the health of the Author 
of Waverley. The chairman observed 
that he ** had not the honour of know- 
ing that gentleman, but that as he 
came to him so strongly recommended, 
he would willingly drink his health.” 
This is by a great many regarded asa 
fiat denial of the Authorship. _How- 
ever it may be to their minds, that it is 
not in the writer of the Scotch Novels’ 
opinion, can be easily proved, and it 
will thus be made an additional proof 
FoR and not against me. In Ivanhoe, 
vol. I. when the hero is asked concern- 
ing Ivanhoe, he replies, that he ‘* does 
not know him.” Ivanhoe, as all the 
readers of that excellent romance must 
know, is a mirror of honour and 
knigithood,—consequently, theauthor, 
in assigning him this speech, means 
no blot upon his character, and thus 
the sentence merely intimates that he 
did not know himself, as a man is com- 
monly said not to know himself. Ergo 
—Since the Author of Waverley thinks 
an evasion not dishonourable, which 
Sir Walter Scott afterwards publicly 
uses (who is strongly suspected to be 
the Author of Waverley), that is an 
additional proof that he is so. 

As we have now (we flatter our- 
selves) successfully answered the ob- 
jections raised by these two anecdotes, 
we shall proceed to more general proofs 
that Sir Walter Scott is the. ‘* Great 
Unknown.” One of the strongest is 
the resemblance of the style, phrases, 
&e. used in the Poems to those found 
in the Novels. The singular and un- 

ateful word ‘‘ undid” is common in 

th, as well as the curious phrase 
** outed” for “‘ bowed.” 
’ #*To Rokeby next he louted low, 


Then stood erect his tale to show.” ; 
Rokeby, Canto 41. 


This is used in the excellent poem 
of the *‘ Bloody Vest” in the “‘ Talis- 
man.” This similarity of phrase also 
disproves the absurd assertion, that the 
Scottish Novels are written by different 
authors. The principal argument in 
favour of that nonsensical opinion is 
the quickness’ with which ‘these extra- 
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ordinary publications are produced ; 
but this circumstance, which is no 
proof at all for them, is one of the 


‘greatest in favour of the general opi- 


nion. For they assert it impossible 
that one man should in so short a time 
write so much and so well,—and so 
indeed it is to all but one author of the 
day;—and that author is Sir Walter~ 
Scott, who in one year edited Sir 
Ralph Sadler's State Papers, and all 
the Poetical Works of the voluminous 
Anne Seward, and wrote the edmira- 
ble poem of ‘* The —_ of the Lake.” 

wo arguments still remain, the 
last of which must convince every one 
who has not determined not to be con- 
vinced. 

In 1823 appeared “ Military Memoir. 
of the great Civil War, being the Mili- 
tary Memoirs of John Gwynne,” &c. 
avowedly edited by the Bard of Mar- 
mion. In this work, before unpub- 
lished, we find several incidents de- 
tailed which are met with nowhere 
else but in the notes to Sir Walter 
Scott's Poems, and (alluded to en pas- 
sant) in the Waverley Novels!! Sir 
Walter had been a long time their 
sole possessor.- 

a last argument has been antici- 
ated in a note to “ WALLADMOR.” 
f Sir Walter be not the real author of 

these Novels, most certainly, knowing 
them to be generally ascribed to him, 
he would ere now, as a gentleman and 
a man of honour, have disavowed the 
connection. If he is not the author, 
and still suffers the public to believe 
the contrary, he is one of the meanest 
men that ever breathed. The only ar- 
gument that can be brought against 
this is, that he is bound by some 
promise not to reveal what he knows 
of the matter. Indeed, if this had 
never been asserted, I should have 
rested my cause on this single part of 
my present letter. 

I should be much obliged, Mr. Ur- 
ban, if you would insert any arguments 
that can be brought against this letter, 
and remain 

Your Constant READER, 
Op ApMIRER, 
AND New CorresPONDENT, 


2. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, July 2. 
ITERATURE is to me the 
purest source of intellectual en- 


joyment, and of the highest or 
that 
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that sweetens life; therefore I read, 
with a feeling of deep interest, the va- 
luable article in your Part i. p. 483, 
on the “ Minor Periodicals of the 
Day.” —* Writers of genius,” says the 
Abbe Raynal, “are born magistrates 
of their country ;” and your Corre- 
spondent has done well to direct the 
attention of that worslripful body to a 
matter so peculiarly within their juris- 
diction as the nature and present state 
of a department of literature which 
promises to influence the general as- 

t of society, and to effect, more 
immediately, an important alteration 
in the character, moral and intellectual, 
of the working classes. The utility 
of their particular vigilance in this 
case is forcible and obvious. When 
the cultivation of Literature is extend-: 
ed into districts which have laid fallow 
since the origin of letters, it is rational 
to expect that the product will be gross 
and redundant, and that the tares will 
demand a laborious and persevering 
eradication. 

It is well known that the hordes of 
Parnassus have always ‘‘ pressed against 
the means of subsistence,’”’ as Malthus 
would say; but, of late, the excess of 
population, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of demand, has become truly 
awful. Indeed I am sometimes in- 
clined to think that the converse of 
Pope's position, that 


“*Ten judge wrong for one who writes 
amiss,” 

would hold good at the present time. 
But we are nearly all writers and cri- 
tics now, and the temptation to cu- 
pidity is proportionably strong. The 
**Children of the Muses,’ I fear, are 
too often driven to unworthy means 
for the support of themselves and their 
offspring. I will not now enter into 
the state of criticism which would lead 
me beyond the compass of your pages ; 
but I cannet help remarking that the 
identity of critic and author is not 
very favourable to the growth of intel- 
lect; and that the facility of meeting 
with a ‘friend in the line,” ready, 
with a view to an ‘‘ interchange of ci- 
vilities,” to give the literary bantling a 
favourable introduction to the world, 
is not likely to promote the increase of 
good taste and sound judgment, 

The besetting sin of the cheap pub- 
lications appears to me to be a desire to 
pander to that appetite for novelty and 
the marvellous, which is the univer- 
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sal. characteristic of the uninformed, 
It may be urged that strong excitement 
is necessary to create a taste for read- 
ing, which will afterwards subside 
into a more rational channel. But I 
am old enough to remember the effect 
which followed the publication of that 
daring and erratic production of genius, 
*“*The Monk ;” and I know that it 
gave birth to an insatiable thirst for 
that dangerous species of composition, 
which was met by an immense sup- 
ply from the circulating libraries and 
pamphlet shops. The chief consumers 
of this kind of manufacture were the 
fair sex ; and sad was the havoc which 
it made upon the nervous system. The 
hapless maiden would banquet upon 
these supernatural horrors, till she be- 
came as tremblingly alive to every 
breath of sentiment as was the flame 
of the midnight taper, by which she 
consumed her health and time, to tbe 
slightest impulse of the air. Like” 

effect of ardent spirits upon the phy- 
sical powers, they enervate instead of 
enlarging and strengthening the mind. 

Imaginative and supernatural tales 
of terror are not the only staple of our 
current Literature. The“ horrible reali- 
ties,” the revolting facts, which stain 
the history of our species, are set forth 
in all their ghastly attraction. The 
Newgate Calendar has not only been 
ransacked, but republished entire, in 
a cheap form, for the edification of 
the young student in the ‘‘ proper study 
of mankind.” I think I need not 
point out the pernicious consequences 
of thus bringing forward in so promi- 
nent a manner, uncontrasted, unre- 
lieved, and unsoftened, the most dis- 
gusting traits of humanity. 

Another error in these works, very 
inimical to correct thinking, is a con- 
tempt for authority and authenticity, 
which generally marks their selections. 
Forgotien legends, old wives’ tales, es- 
tablished history, impudent imposture, 
and fanciful invention, are all indis- 
criminately mixed together, and ‘sent 
forth without a name :” thus affordin 
the reader no means of judging —~ 
comparing, and storing his memory 
with real and with correct information. 

A splendid exception to this com- 
plaint is to be found in Mr. Hone's 
“« Every-Day Book,” whiclr is, in fact, 
no every-day book. Your Correspond- 
ent justly observes, that he has not 
scrupulously adhered to the plan. laid 
down in his prospectus; but his book 
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is replete with diversified reading, the 
direct tendency of which is to improve 
the-habits of thinking, taste, and know- 
ledge, of its readers. Had he confined 
himself strictly to the plan originally 
, he would have much circum- 
éeribed the utility of his publication. 
As it is, I believe it to be very popular, 
und it deserves to ‘be so, as well calcu- 
lated to lead to a profitable exercise 
that impetus which the general mind 
has received from perhaps a variety of 
teudses. It would be hypercritical to 
enlarge upon the defects of such a 
work, amongst which might perhaps 
be mentioned a certain degree of affec- 
tation in the style of composition. 
But who can criticise on an author 
who quotes and praises every body? 
The natural consequence is, that eve 
‘ody quotes ond praises him. It is 
Hone's milleniam. 
‘Your Correspondent who signs him- 
self PAN (but who plays upon no 
“*oaten reed,”) appears to be mistaken 
in supposing ‘ The Mirror’ to have been 
the precursor of all the twopenny pub- 
lications. That respectable work (con- 
ducted, I have heard, by a literary 
gentleman, without any view to remu- 
ineration) cannot claim the merit, if 
‘there be any, of priority. It was pre- 
eéded by many which have long since 
‘been consigned to the “tomb of all 
‘the Capulets:” among others, by ‘ The 
'Déeunsé,’ and ‘The Gossip.’ And per- 
taps all of them were originated by 
‘the elegant and ingenious Mr. Leigh 
‘Hunt's ‘ Indicator,’ although not pub- 
lished at so low a price as twopence. 
And so impressed with this opinion 
were the coadjutors of one of the above- 
named publications, who were a knot 
of young ‘literary aspirants, that they 
thought it necessary, with a delicacy 
‘of principle not peculiarly characteris- 
‘tic of the craft, to solicit his gracious 
consent to their speculation, although 
the ‘Indicator’ had then ceased to 
‘appear, but with an intimation that it 
‘would some time or other be resumed. 
This will probably excite a smile from 
‘those 'who are more hackneyed in the 
ways ‘of letters; and perhaps the an- 
‘ewer which this singular application 
‘received will not appear much less di- 
verting. The ‘worthy Editor of the 
"Bx-lodicator, far from: expressing any 
ee at the extraordinary deference 
——— shown “him, ‘received ‘it 
vwith wruch grace and dignity, acknow- 
‘#edged the propriety of the feeling 
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which dictated it, remarking that there 
were some who had not been so scru- 
pulous ; and condescendingly gave his 
consent and approbation te the under 
taking! E.S. 
—e— : 
Mr. Ursan, Wakefield, July 20. 
N collecting materials for my His- 
toric Sketch of All Saints’ Charch 
in this town, I have met with several 
original Letters of Thomas Amory, 
the author of John Buncle,-and I have 
selected the following, which you may 
perhaps think worthy of insertion in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, as charac- 
teristic of that extraordinary person, 
and therefore interesting to some of 
your readers. I. L. Sisson. 


To Rosert Amory, Doctor or 
Puystc, 1s WaKkerreLp, Yorx- 


SHIRE. 
: Tuesday, London, 
Dear Sir, ‘April 30, 71. 
Your letter bearing date Sat. 27 
of this month, came safe to hand yes- 
terday morning. I am obliged to you 
for the trouble you have been at in 
the houses, and suppose that situated 
in Newton may be to the purpose,— 
that it has every thing requisite to the 
kind of life I chuse,—some sensual 
bliss, but more of that which sense 
does not bestow. I have but one ob- 
jection I can think of, and that is the 
rent commencing at Midsummer, and 
my not being there till next Novem- 
ber, or perhaps later. I must so order 
matters here, as to leave no occasion 
for a return to town ;—a place where, 
exclusive of iniquity and folly of every 
kind in all ranks of people, even learn- 
ing and reason are prostituted to the 
vilest purposes. A Redderburne turus 
apostate for wages; and the Pomposo 
of Charchill, Dr. Samuel Johnson, for 
five hundred a year, becomes a hireling, 
and betrays his country to his master. 
—Witness his two infamous pamph- 
lets, the ‘ False Alarm,’ and ‘Thoughts 
on Falkland’s Islands,’ among many 
other writings (the philosopher who 
with dry eyes beheld his daughter Irene 
dead, with the same philosophy smiles 
ghastly on his country's ruin)—where 
.... where... where. . . I never 


desire to come any more, when once |] 
go to the Nerth. 

Now this ordering of matters cannot 
be till the beginning of winter ; and it 
anay happen I must be here till after 


Christmas 
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Christmas text, which subjects me to 
two rents, heavy to me, for half a year, 
I think, however, as is nothip 
like the thing at Newton to be 
for the same price any where else in 
the country, that I had better submit 
to that weight, and take it from Mid- 
simmer. Particulars may in the mean 
time be the better placed ; the gardens 
in more order for use, coal laid in, and 
some drink stored. My bed may be 
put up (which I had rather have than 
one of the landlord's for my own lying 
on), and several other considerations 
arise. If you then think it best to do 
80, proceed; if not proper in your 
judgment, let it melt into thin air. I 
am acosmopolite, and shall never shed 
many tears on account of the part of 
the globe I happen to be stationed on. 
He has almost danced his dance, then 

3 behind the curtain; and what 

it signify where he falls asleep? 
But if in Yorkshire, where shall I get 
one to atiend me? I do not like an 
old woman, and had rather have some 
honest woman’s daughter, who has 
been taught by her mother to make a 
pudding. ‘That's the girl that pleases 
me. Tam, 
Dear Sir, seriously your’s, 
T. A. 


Mr. Ursan, July 6. 
T is a subject of no small cause for 
rejoicing, that the houses of Re- 
hope tn the Destitute have been re- 
commended in several counties of 
England. That established near Lon- 
don in the Hackney Road, has been 
found of great benefit to the distressed 
objects themselves, and in proportion 
to the community,—for it is a manifest 
evidence of a repentant conviction, that 
their past errors will become inevitable 
ruin, unless they are entirely reformed, 
and that the punishment which they 
have already incurred has been aa 
wholesome discipline ;—the sorrow of 
a mind thus disposed to take a moral 

retrospect of past cunduct, is a godl 
sorrow not to be repented of, but che- 
rished till the latest hour, when it will 

afford its purest fruits of consolation. 
The public Magistrate andertakes a 
hard duty to administer the severity of 
the Taw, and this is in fact all that he 
can do. If the punishment which he 
commands does not affect a hardened 
offender, the case seeins to be |hope- 
less, and he will return to his former 
courses, until he is overtaken at last by 
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untimely and ignominious death! But 
if a spark remains which can be 
fed during the discipline of temporary 
ivations, and the separation frou 
ad companions, until it lights up ia 
his mind a conviction of the seose of 
shame of the offence commitied against 
God, of ingratitude to his jay 
and of dread that his all-seeing eye 
may be for ever averted from him,-- 
the culprit may be brought to that 
state of penitence, which, while it 
corrects his heart, saves him from de- 
spondence ;—he then not only feels 
what he suffers himself, but be is 
deeply disgusted with the unfeeli 
and untameable profligacy and wick 
resolutions of fyture retaliation, which 
he hears among his fellow prisoners; 
and perhaps he rejoices more at the 
moment of his discharge from their 
association than at the expected cessa, 
tion of his own discipline. But still 
he has learnt a lesson, the very reverse 
in its effects to that which they mean 
to adopt; his first reflections turn tp 
the great difficulty of the step to he 
taken for his self-preseryation, for hig 
recovery from the discomforts of hig 
imprisonment, and for his avoiding the 
danger of meeting with his compa- 
pious. He expects nothing from so- 
ciety; if he becomes a beggar, he in- 
curs the return to confinement ; he 
sees no one of whom he can ask bread, 
and having lost his character, he dare 
not offer his services to any, for he de- 
serves not confidence, and has no cha- 
racter to introduce him. He looks back 
to the former rs of his life, when 
he was under the care of his parents, 
or of the magistrates, or of the laws of 
his country, and could claim their 
united protection ; nay, he reflects that 
he was then one of the great family of 
the earth, and could cast up, histhoughts 
with humble hope to Heaven! He now 
feels that he -has offended all these,; 
therefore be dare not appeal to them, 


-but represents a rude unserviceable 


trunk upon a barren mountain, shorn 
of its leaves and branches, and left to 
ithe horrors of every pitiless storm! 
“If we consider (says Bp. Sheriack, 
IV. 379) she nature and disposition ef 
mankind, we shall easily perceive that 
two things are especially necessaty jo 
guard the practice of virtue and relj- 


_gion,—instruction and, correction ; one 


a proper remedy for the weakness of 
the understanding; the other for the 
perverseness of the will. The power 

of 
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of correction is proper to be preserved 
in the hand of the Magistrate, and is 
never better applied than for the pu- 
nishment of wickedness and vice, and 
for the maintenance of true religion 
and virtue. It is a lamentable hon 
that in conjunction with all the helps 
that are at present afforded, great num- 
bers continue ignorant to a degree 
hardly to be imagined.” If this igno- 
Trance were suffered to prevail, there 
would be no expansion of time suffi- 
cient for the duties of the Magistrates ; 
but under all their discouragements, 
and the great difficulty of baiting the 
balance even, they have the hope that 
reformation is better understood in 
these days than formerly. “‘ Necessit 
is a great temptation to fraud, and idle 
and dissolute boys commonly prove 
loose and vicious young men, and 
often fall a sacrifice to the severity of 
the laws befure they become old ones.” 
Ibid. 392. 

The situation of all such persons, 
when — from prison, calls 
aloud and with piercing cries of re- 
pentant sorrow for some protection 
against their return to the miseries of 
evil! Here the shield of protection 
with moderate comfort will give effect 
to moral instruction, and by this means 
every culprit may be saved ! 

The Lord Lieutenant and Gentry 
of the County of Surrey have lately 
organized a Society for this purpose, 
**to furnish temporary assistance to 
those who in their discharge from the 
prisons of that County, are destitute of 
the means of subsistence, and from 
want of friends are unable to procure 
employment; and to promote the re- 
formation of the juvenile offenders 
discharged from those prisons.” It is 
remarked, that the first week of their 
liberation commonly finds them re- 
lapsing into those habits of vice and 
dissipation, which the restraint and 
sigulerity of the prison had gone far 
towards subduing. To remedy this 
evil, by supplying them with employ- 
ment till they wad time to look around 
them and find means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, thereby ee tps 
an oy of acting up to such good 
resolutions as they may have formed, is 
a work of real charity and public uti- 
lity. The formation of such a Society 
was also recommended by the venera- 
ble Judge Sir J. A. Park, who pre- 
sided at the last Assizes at Kingston, 
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in his Charge to the Grand Jury, and 
it has the prospect of being espoused 
by every ‘who commiserate: 
the wounds of despair! 

Hitherto some of these objects have 
been received at the Refuge in Hack- 
ney Road upon a contract of 7s. per 
week, but it has been filled to such 
excess, that these objects couid no 
longer be admitted, and the difficulty 
has been fairly met by an agreement 
with Mr. Hey of Rockingham House 
for the erection, at his own expence, 
of a building in the New Keut Road, 
which will be opened in October next, 
and for which he is to receive a rent 
of 100/. per annum from this new So- 
ciety. 

It is expected that, upon the lowest 
calculation, the charge of conducting 
this plan will amount to 800/. per an- 
num; but it has already, during the 
past year, effected so much good, that 
as its means expand its greater benefits 
may be anticipated. Bitty discharged 
prisoners were effectually relieved ; of 
which number from 15 to 20 were 
furnished with employment, and 30 
sent to the Refuge for the Destitute ; 
3 women are now in respectable situa- 
tions as domestic servants ; 3 boys have 
been apprenticed, and 2 men are sup- 
porting themselves in a creditable man- 
ner. fe is therefore hoped that these 
have been rescued from a life of in- 
famy and wretchedness, and by thus 
thinning the ranks of the depraved 
and dangerous members of the com- 
munity, the best interests of society at 
large have been well consulted and re- 
garded. 

In the List of Vice-Presidents we 
read the name of the Bishop of Win- 
chester; and in that of the Committee 
of Thirty, we find that of Mr. Justice 
Park, Henry Drummond, esq. the 
Treasurer, and Rev. John Butt, the 
Honorary Secretary ; and it seems to 
be their design to call Meetings in 
different parts of the County in sup- 
port of the Society. A. H. 


— oe 


Vol. xcrv. ii. p. 283. Major-gen. Ga- 
briel Doveton died in May 1824; he was 
M. P. for Lancaster (not Northampton) ; 
his residence was Little Everdon (not Ever- 
ton) Manor House, Northam hire, 
which he purchased (but did not build) in 
1809, when it had degenerated into a com- 
mon farm-house, and was converted into a 
genteel mansion. 


Mr. 
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Caston, near Watton, 

Mr. Unsan, Norfolk, daly 1. 
ERTON, anciently called, Merec, 
' uine, is situated in Norfolk, on 
the turnpike-road from Watton to 
Thetford, two miles South of the for- 
mer, and eight miles North of the 
latter place, and about twenty-two 
fniles South-west from Norwich. It 
is in the hundred of Wayland, and 
deanery of Breccles, bounded on the 
North by Watton and Threxton, on 
the East by Watton and Thompson, 
on the South by Thompson, and on 
the West by Tottington and Threxton, 
Merton most probably took its name, 
from «the Saxon wonds Reve and von, 
or the town by the mere or lake. There 
is.a small, sheet of water on the South 
side.of the Charch, but I cannot take 
upon, me to determine that this was 
the original mere. Several of the pa- 
tishes in the neighbourhood are orna- 
mented by these Inkes, viz. Hingham, 
Scoulton, Saham. [or Sexham], Tot- 

ington, Wretham, and Stew. 

rom: Domesday it appears that dur- 
ing the Confessor’s reign Meretuna be- 
longed to Ailid, who then held it at 3 
carucates and | virgate; there were 
then 17 villans, 3 bordars and 6 ser- 
yants, but at the survey only 6 villans, 
1 bordar and no servant, There was 
woed enough to maintain 240 hogs; 
36 acres of meadow, of which 3 caru- 
cates were in demesne, but in the 
Confessor’s time 4 were in demesne. 
Four men to plough the land, after- 
wards 2, but at the survey none. Five 
cart horses, and 118 heads of cattle; 
at the survey only 4 of the former, and 
22 of the latter. 24 hogs, and 150 
sheep, afterwards only 90 sheep. ‘There 
were then 29 tenants or socmen, who 
held 2 caracates of land among them, 
and did their annual suit and service to 
the manor for the lands they held of it. 
One socman held 20 acres of land be- 
longing to the manor, which laid in 
Grestuna, or Griston. The whole 
manor was worth 5/., afterwards rose 
to 6/:, and in the Conqueror’s time 
was worth 8/.a year. The whole pa- 
trish was 2 miles long, and a mile 
broad, and was taxed at 15d: to the 


‘At the Conquest it fell to the Con- 
queror, who gave it to Ralph Baynard, 
one of ‘his principal Normans, ‘who 
came over with him. ‘ 

Sir Robert Baynard, kut. a great 

Geyp, 7 July, 1896. 
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favourer of the moaks of Lewes in 


Susscx, confirmed ta them 60 acres of 
his demesnes in this town, and divers 
tenants, with the advowson of the 
Church, and the tithes of the corn of 
his manor. 

In the time of Hen. IIL. Sir Fulk 
Baynard held in Merton one fee, of 
which John de Gurney held one quar- 
terofhim. In 1225 the king granted 
him a license to have a market at Mer- 
ton; and in 1274 he had assize of 
bread and ale, waif, trebuchet, and, 
free warren, and paid 28s. rent for this 
and Hadeston manor, every 24 weeks, 
to the guard of Baynard castle. 

Fulk Baynard, grandson of the above, 
in 1327 held 8 fees and an half of 
Rob. Fitz-Walter, in Hadeston, Mar. 
ton, Bunwell, Carleton, Tibenham, 
Tompson, Threkeston and Therston, 
and left three daughters his co-heiresses, 
Isabell, Emme, and Maud. 

Sir Thomas de Grey, knt. (son, of 
Sir Thomas de Grey, knt. of Cornerth, 
in Suffolk) married Isabell the éldest 
daughter, and had Merton, Bunwell, 
&c. for her share. He came and set- 
tled at Merion, in the antient seat of 
the Baynards, whose arms he always 
bore quartered with his own (or Cor- 
nerth’s), in her right. 

The family of De Greys is of great 
antiquity, and has supplied, from a 
very early period, both Church and 
State with many illustrious characters. 

Anchitel De Grey, a Norman, sur- 
named from the place of his residence 
came over with the Conqueror, and 
had large possessions of that prince's 
gift*. His son, Richard de Grai, was 
a benefactor to Eynesham Abbey, Ox- 
fordshire, and was succeeded by John 
de Grey his son and heir, whose 2d 
brother, John de Grey, was Bishop of 
Norwich, and his 3d brother, Hen 
de Grey, was in great favour with 
Richard I., John, and Hen. IL1., from 
whow he received many valuable grants 
and privileges, John de Grey, his 
uncle, was also a great favourite of king 
John, who, wm the first year of his 
reign, made him Archdeacon.of Glou- 
cestert, and the very pext yeas, 1220, 
Sept. 24, Bishop of Norwich, and 
afterwards, Chief Justice of England, 
in all which posts he behaved so well, 





bd "The Peerage gives a higher account of 
this family. sa 
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that he was elected Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but was refused by the: Pope. 
In 1211 he was made Lord Justice of 
Ireland, where he staid two years; he 
died as he returned in his embassy 
from the Pope, at Picton, Oct. 18, 
1214*, and was buried in his cathedral 
at Norwich. 

The abovementioned Henry left four 
sons; vis. 1. Richard, whose principal 
seat was at Codnovre, in Derbyshire. 
His descendants were parliamentary 
Baronst. 2. John, was Justice o 
Chester, and Progenitor to the noble 
families of Grey, of Wilton, Ruthyn, 
Groby, Marquis Dorset, and Viscount 
Lislet. 4. Robert de Grey, of Ro- 
therfield, co. Oxon.§. 3. William de 
Grey, first of Landford, Notts. then of 
Sandiacre in Derbyshire, and after- 
wards of Cavendish in Suffolk. He 
left two sons, John and Henry. 

Sir Thomas de Grey, of Cornerth, 
Suffolk, knt. son and heir of John de 
Grey, esq. of Cavendish, married, be- 
fore 1300, Alice, daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir Richard de Cornherd or 
Cornerth, knt. Their son and heir 
SirThomas succeeded, and by marriage 
with Isabel eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Fulk Baynard, brought Mer- 
ton into the family. He left a son, 
who died a minor, and two daughters, 
Margaret, afterwards married to Sir 
Thomas Shardelowe, and Joan, to 
Thomas Pynchbeke. This manor was 
then divided into three parts ; Thomas 
Grey, clerk, their uncle, had one third 

art, which 1388 he settled on Pynch- 

eke and his wife, and so they had 
two thirds, and Sir Thomas Sharde- 
lowe and his wife the other third, the 
whole being entailed for want of issue 
of the nieces on Thomas de Grey their 
uncle, and his heirs. In 1402 Thomas 
Grey, clerk, held this manor, and the 
whole estate of the Greys in Norfolk, 
and died possessed of it before 1401, 
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for in that year Fulk de Grey, esq. son 
of Fulk de Grey and Margaret his 
wife, and nephew and heir to Thomas 
de Grey, clerk, had livery of his estate 
in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire; he 
married Eleanor Bernardeston, and was 
succeeded by William de Grey, of 
Merton, esq. from whom it hath passed 
by a series of honourable alliances to 
the Right Hon. George de Grey, Baron 
Walsingham, and Privy Councellor, 
who is the present Lord of the Manor, 
and patron of the Rectory, of whose illus- 
trious family see more hereafter ainong 
the monumental inscriptions in the 
Church. 

Merton Hatt, (See Plate I.) 
is a brick edifice, and appears to 
have been built about the year 1610, 
on the site of the ancient residence of 
the Baynards. It faces the North, and 
has in front a curious gateway, with a 
clock. The chimney-piece in one of 
the bed-rooms bears date 1613. Three 
of the rooms are hung with tapestry 
in tolerable preservation. A curious 
oak chest is preserved in the gallery 
with the initials H. R. surmounted by 
acrown. It is supposed to have be- 
longed to king Henry the Eighth, who 

in 1510) made a pilgrimage to our 
ady of Walsingham||, barefooted, 
and carried a rich necklace as a present. 

Part of the front of the Hall was 
modernized about sixty years ago, by 
Mrs. De Grey, who (as the story goes) 
during her husband's absence from 
home, wished to make some improve- 
ment and astonish him on his retarn 5 
and as the house looked rather dull and 
antique, modern windows were sub- 
stituted for the original fine bow win- 
dows of the Elizabethan age. Lucky 
indeed was it that Mr. De Grey’s re- 
turn prevented any further moderniza- 
tion. 

There are a few family portraits re- 
maining in the Hall; viz. 1. Thomas 





* His death is placed by Godwin and Weaver (but erroneously) Nov. 1. 


+ Their lives and noble actions are recorded by Dugdsle; see 
§ Id. 723. 


t See Dugd. Bar. i. 712. 


Baronage, i. 709. 


|| Walsingham Priory is situated in the Hundred of North Greenhoe. At the dissolu- 





tion, the annual revenues of the monastery were valued, according to Speed, at 446i. 14s. 4d, 
exclusive of the offerings, which in the Valor Ecclesiasticus are returned at 2601. 12s. 4d. 
in 1534. Considerable wealth was derived by the priory at Walsingham, from the obla- 
tions made by the‘numerous pilgrims to the famous image of the Virgin. Such was its 
celebrity, that many of the Kings and Queens of England, and an innumerable multitude of 
their suljects of all ranks, besides foreigners from every nation ia Christendom, cro 

to lay their offerings, and make their vows at its feet. This famous image, in 1538, was 
removed to Chelsea by order of Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and there publicly burnt. 
,Sir H. Spelman says, that king Henry, upon “his ‘death-bed, was so touched with remorse 
“for heving banished our Lady at Walsingham, that he bequeathed his soul to her! 

















1825.) 
DeGrey *; sonof William de Grey, esq. 
b Elizabeth, sister and eobsiinn of 
Thomas Bedingfield, esq. of Darsham, 
in Suffolk. 2. Mrs. De Grey, wife of 
the ahove Thomas, and daughter of 
William Windham, esq. of Felbrigg, 
in Norfolk. 3. Thomas De Greyt 
(son of the above), full length, in a mi- 
liiary dress. 4. Mrs. De Grey, wife 
of the last mentioned Thomas De Grey, 
and daughter of Fisher, e:q. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 5. Mr. Fisher, 
father; 6. Mrs. Fisher, mother; 7. 
Miss Fisher; 8. Miss Fisher, sisters 
of the last named Mrs. De Grey. 9. 
Unknown. 

The grounds surrounding the Hall 
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west of the house measure 23 ft. 4 in. 
in circumference, six feet from the 
ground; and another to the South- 
east, not far from the road, is 18 ft. 
8 in. in circumference, six feet from 
the ground. A very handsome lime 
tree, now growing freely, a short dis- 
tance North from the Hall, mezsures 
from the extremity of the branches on 
one side, across to the extremity of the 
branches on the other side, 74 fi. ; and 
there are branches which would ex- 
tend 40 ft. from the body of the tree, 
but they turn up and grow perpendi- 
cularly on the outside of the other 
branches f. 

The present noble owner has made 





are richly wooded. The park contains considerable and tasteful improvements 
a great quantity of capital timber. by eee and different alterations. 
Many of the oaks are the growth of he parish of Merton contains (ex- 
centuries; one a little to the South-  clusive of the roads) 1349 acres, 2 roods, 





* He was baptized at Merton, Aug. 13, 1680, chosen M. P. for Thetford 1705, and 
again 1708, and was afterwards Member for the County of Norfolk. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Windham, esq. of Felbrigg, by whom he had six children: 1. Eliza- 
beth, baptized in the parish of St. Anne, in London, Nov. 1707. 2. William, born and 

tized at Merton, Sept. 4, 1710, buried at Merton, Feb. 15, 1718. 3. Catherine, 

tized at Merton, April 26, 1713. 4. Thomas, baptized at Merton, Sept. 29, 1717. 
5. William, born July 7th, and baptized at Merton, Aug. 14,1719. 6. Charlotte, buried 
at Merton, Aug. 8, 1727. ' 

‘+ He was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, and was afterwards in the Secretary 
of State’s Office. When the Norfolk militia was embodied, he served as Captain in the 
western battalion ; and in the year 1759, when the kingdom was threatened with an inva- 
sion, marched down to Portsmouth with that corps, of which he afterwards became Lieut.- 
Colonel. He was elected, without opposition, M.P, for the county of Norfolk, 1764, in 
toom of Lord Viscount Townshend ; and in the year 1768, he was elected again, after a 
sharp contest, the numbers on the Poll being as fullows:—Poll taken at Norwich, 
March 23, 1768, Sir Edward Astley, hart. 2977—Thos. De Grey, esq. 2754—Sir Armine 
Wodehouse, bart. 2680—Wenman Coke, esq. 2610. He was held in universal estimation 
during his life, fur his charity and goodness of heart; and his memory is now revered by 
all the neighbourhood. He died without lawful issue, and was buried, at his request, in 
the Churchyard, under the East window of the chancel, June 28, 1781, but “* not a stone 
tells where he lies.” He was succeeded in his estates by his y brother William de 
Grey, who was born at Merton, July 7, and baptized Aug. 14, 1719. He was brought up 
to the Law, and educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; practised afterwards with great 
eminence at the bar, was appointed one of his Majesty’s Counsel, Jan. 30, 1758, was made 
Solicitor General, Dec. 16, 1764, Attorney General, Aug. 6, 1766, M.P. 1761, 1768, 
and 1770. He had the honour of knighthood conferred on him, and was constituted Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Jan. 26,1771. His had state of health obliged him 
to resign his office, and his Majesty was graciously pleased to reward his great services by 
creating him Baron Walsingham, of Walsingham, in the county of Norfolk, by letters 

saalenien date Oct. 17, 1780. He was married in the Chapel belonging to Somerset 

ouse, Nov. 12, 1743, to Mary, daughter of William Cowper, esq. of Hartingfordbury 
Park, vear Hertford, and first cousin to William Cowper the Poet. His Lordship died 
May 9, and was buried at Merton, May 17, 1781, leaving issue three children, William 
who died ; Charlotte, who married Joseph Windham, esq.; and Thomas, born July 14, 
1748, made Groom of the Bedchamber, eal 1771, one of the Lords of Trade June 1777; 
in Feb. 1778 he was Under Secretary to Lord G. Germain, one of lis Majesty's Secretaries 
of State for the American department ; he was afterwards a Lord of Trade and Piantations, 
vint Post-master General, and many years Chairman of the Committees of the House of 

rds. He married Georgiana-Elizabeth, daughter of Right Hon. William Irby, first Lord 
Boston, April 28, 1772, and was buried at Merton, Jan. 30, 1818, leaving issue 1. 
Georgiana ; ?. Charlotte; 3. George, the present noble proprietor of Merton Hall; 4. 
Thomas, Archdeacon of Surrey ; and 5, Augusta. 

t This was kindly communicated to me by the late Mr. S. Tabram, of Merton. 
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of which 750 acres are arable, 382 
pasture, meadow, arid heath, 68 plan- 
tations and woods, 131 common, in- 
cluding the green, 18 acres, 2 roods 
homesteads, including cottages and 
gardens. 

In 1821 there were 18 houses; viz. 
Merton Hall, 1 private house, four 
farm houses, 12 cottages, containing 
22 tenements. The number of inha- 
bitants, in the same year, amounted to 
162; viz. 78 males, and 84 females. 
Mary Codling, widow, aged 79, was 
the oldest person in the parish. 

From an Overseer’s account-book, 
beginning *‘ April the 6th day, 1675,” 
it appears that ouly one person then 
received parochial relief, “* John Rud- 
nall, 8d. a weeke for 50 weekes,”” and 
that the whole poor rates and parish 
expences amounted to 1/. 14s. 6d. I 
continued my search through the book, 
and adding together the parochial ex- 
= for 33 years, from 1675 to 1707, 

h inclusive, I found them amount 
to 287/. Os. 4d. The Poor Rates of 
one year, 1822, were 2811. 4s. 6d. 
(having encreased 74/. 4s. 6d. in 22 
years, from 1800). 

There is a School in the parish for 
the poor children, supported entirely 
by the De Grey family. 

The Church of Merton(see Plate I.) 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, stands 
in the park, a short distance on the 
tight from the turnpike road leading 
from Watton to Thetford. It was 
given by Je Baniard (Baynard), 
and confirmed r Baniard his 
son, and Fulk Baniard his grandson, 
to the monks of St. Pancras at Lewes, 
in Sussex ; viz. the church and parson 
of Merton with his land, and also the 
tithes of the demesne lands of the hall, 
and 80 acres of his gift. The rectory, 
temp. Edw. I. was valued at 13 marks, 
the prior of Lewes’s portion at 10 
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marks, peter pence 19d. The tem- 
porals ‘of the pine of Lewes were taxed 
at 413. 3d*. It stands in the kin 
books ‘by the name of ‘Marton, alias 
Merton, and is valued at 6l. Os. §d. and 
being sworn of the clear yearly value 
of 401. 5s. is discharged of first-fruits 
and tenths, and so is capable of aug- 
mentation. It is subject to the Arch 
deacon of Norwich. 

The Church, which is a very pleas- 
sing object from every side, consists of 
a chancel, Soath aile, nave, North and 
South porch, and tower. The chancel 
and ‘South porch are tiled, the other 
parts are all leaded. The tower is 
round (a thing not uncommon in this 
countyt), and has'a small wooden 
spire surmounted by a vane. There 
are three bells, thus inscribed : 

1. ANNO DOMINI 1564. 1. B. 

2. 1OHN.DRAPER.MADE.ME. 1629. 

3. IOHN.DARBIE.MADE. ME. 1664, 

IAMES DE GRAY. EQVES. 

The lower part of the tower is lighted 
a small round-headed window, to 
the West, divided into two lights by a 
stone mullion ; the upper has one 
round-headed window to each of the 
cardinal points. The date of the tower 
may, I think, be safely fixed in the 
12th century. 

The nave is lofty, and is separated 
from the tower by a plain circular arch, 
and from the aile by four sharp pointed 
arches tpon three octa a pillars. 
The entrance through the porch, oh 
the North, is by a pomted arch. it is 
lighted on the North by two long, har- 
row, lancet-shaped windows, decorated 
both on the inside and outside with 
slender shafts, and divided by one plain 
mullion, finished at the top with a 

vatrefoil. On the South are three 
clerestory windows, each one divided 
into two _— by one mullion, form- 
ing a trefoil at the top. They contain, 





* William, son of Joha Bacon of Griston, gave to William, Prior of Lewés, his right in 
& messuage and 46 acres of land, 2s. 6d. rent in Merton, all which revenues continued in 


that monastery till its dissolution, and then came to 


afterwards sold to the De Greys 
In 1374 there was a i 


Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and were 


tion made between the Prior and Rector, by which the latter 





was for ever to have all their portion of tithes in Merton, with a toft called Lewes-yard (of 
course from the priory of Lewes, in Sussex), and 50 acres called Lewes-lond, or land. 


+ Mr. Ledwi 


see Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1813, p. 317 note §] ascribes the round towers 


of Norfolk and Suffolk Churches to Irish Missionaries. And why ?—merely from the pre- 

valence of those round towers in Ireland, which have occasioned so much disquisition with 

antiquaries! It appears to me more probable, that the architects in Norfolk and Suffolk 

_ re the Churches are almost all built af smell ae) preferred the round to the square 
» to. save the expence of free-stome, would . i 

for the corners of the building. , 
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as is usual in country churches, frag- 
ments of stained glass. Near the first 
pillar to the west stands the font, 
which consists of an octagonal bason 
and shaft, raised on a base of two 
steps, all of stone. The bason is lined 
with lead, and perforated at the bot- 
tom. The eight faces are ornamented 
with plain shields. The corners of the 
lower part of the bason have angels, 
with expanded wings, bearing shields. 
The covering, which is of wood, is 
lofty, reaching nearly to the top of the 
arch: it was formerly gilt and richly 
ornamented with tabernacle work, but 
is now going to decay. 

The seats on the north side of the 
have are open, and appear antient. 
On the south side are four inclosed 
pews, built iu 1813, and appropriated 
to the four farms into'which the parish 
is divided. The hall pew, which is 
of carved oak, and lined, stands at the 
south-east end. Opposite to it, on the 
north side, are fixed the reading-desk 
and pulpit, both of oak; the latter is 
octagonal. 

In the middle of the nave there is a 
stone, which formerly had this in- 
scription : 

@rate pro ai’a Christianae Buchen- 
ee nuper urorig Georgii Buchen- 

filiae Wit: be Srep , 
ue obijt riiie bie Dunii Xo v'ni 
fae ¢ € Crrrii. et pro a’i’a i] 
Weth quonda’ filiae Francisei Mrs 
migeri, que diem clausit ertremum, 
wiz: rriiti Maii MC CCC irprriiii. 

At the east end of the above lies a 
stone which had formerly five shields, 
viz. the Ist has De Grey's arms; 
2nd, now gone, had De Grey, quar- 


tering ee oy the 3rd beats De 
Grey's ; the 4th, Manning, quartetly 
Az. and Gu. over all a cross patotite 
between three trefoils slipped Or; the 
5th has De Grey impaling Mafining. 
The inscription, which has feaved 
off, was as follows: 

Orate pro aj’ab’s WITT i de nag 8 5 
mmigeri ¢ Chrigtianae uroris eiug, fitiae 
Zobis Mannpnge nuper de Eflingham 
Magna gener: F pro a’i’ab’s ommidm 
benefactoru’ suotu’, & pro a’i’ab’s _ 
quib's tenentur, Qui quite’ WDitirug 
obiit in fegea B’ci Martini Spt. an’s 
dni MCC CCirriv. dicta Christiana 
obiit in feste Sci Petri ad vincula... 

Another stone, partly covered by the 
hall pew, had five shields ond an in- 
scription on brass, all gone. It whs 
in memory of Mary, wife of William 
de Grey, son and heir of William de 
Grey, and sister to Edmund Beding+ 
field, esq. who died April 5, 1480. 
The arms were Grey impaling Buys 
nard; Grey qoaftering Baynard im 

ling Bedingheld, qoartering Tuden- 

aim. 

The next stone, a little to the north; 
has also lost its brass and a 

Against the north wall, o the 
first window from the chancel, there is 
a monument for William de Grey, esq. 
and his two wives. The brastes are 
all remaining, those which bore 
the inscriptions. His effigy in armour, 
with the arms of De , bina 
kneeling posture, having is helm 
lying by him, a scrowl issuing from 
his mouth, and De Grey’s arms quar. 
tering Baynard over his head; behind 
him are his five sons in loose gowns J, 
with a disrobed scrowl over their heads : 





* See BI. Ask. I. 287. 


+ In consequence of the paternal arms of De Grey being borne hy so many 
Sir Thomas de Grey, about 1300, totally omitted them, and assu 
which he and his descendants for several generations bore as their pate 


families, 
those of Cotnherd, 
roal arms, viz. 








Az. a fess between two chevrons Or; which arms the Cornherd or Cornerth family took in 
imitation of the Bainards, their superior lords, of whom they held great part of their estate, 
whose arms are ‘he same exactly as Cornerd’s, only the field and chevrons differ in colour. 

fa all MSS. Visitations, &c. per Hawley Claren. temp. E. VI.; per Harvey Claren. temp. 
Eliz. ; per Bishe Claren. 1664; the De Greys have used the arms of Cornerd, and im 
Bishe’s Visitation the quarterings are thus entered: 1. Grey alias Cornerd, Az. a fess 
between two chevrons Or; 2. ard, Arg. a fess between two chevrons Az.; 3. Barn- 
ston or Bernardesion, Az. a fess dancetté . between six crosslets Arg.; 4. Manning, 
quartering Az. and Gu. over all a cross patouce between three trefoils slipped Or. Crest : 
on a torce of his colours a dragon’s head erased Or. 

3 1. Edmund, see monument in chancel against the notth ‘wall—2. William, #é¢e sho-_ 
nument in south aisle, south wall_—8. Fulk, was buried in 1560 in the south aisle Of 
Carbrooke Church near Watton, in the grave of Elizabeth his wife, who was buried 
Nov. 8, 1555. Their gravestone, stripped of all its brasses, still remains. In Blomefield’s 


time one shield remained, having the arms a ore eee ee ee 
Danghters : 1. Wh er ey be ter of Mr. Sine Coop, ann hugtiandtis tae 
‘of September 1551.”—Parish Register of Thompson, Norfolk. 


Opposite 


ite to him is. Mary Bedingfield, 
his first wife, kneeling, with her three 
daughters behind her; over her head 
also has been a scrowl, and the arms 
of De Grey quartering Baynard im- 
paling Bedingfield, Ermine, an eagie 
displayed Gu. quartering Tudenham, 
lozenge, Arg. and Gu. hind them 
is Grace Teye, his 2nd wife, and their 
two daughters with dishevelled hair; 
over her has been a scrowl; the arms 
of De Grey quartering Baynard, im- 
paling Teye of x, a fess, in chief 
three martlets, in base a chevron. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, London, July 14. 
HE following narrative is collected 
from the same authority as that 
in page 311 of your Magazine for May, 
which your Correspondent W. L. C. 
calls “ The Fabius-like caution and 
firmness exhibited by a London citizen 
during that dreadful visitation.” ‘This 
may possibly possess some portion of 
interest to readers of a similar taste 
with him, and, as well as my prior 
communication, is one among the 
many traits of former times collected 
during my limited researches into the 
antiquities of this great city; as such 
it is perfectly disposal. 
Yours, &c, - Hamitton Ret. 


Account of a Family preserved on Ship- 
board in the Thames during the Great 


—_ in 1665. 
TWO. brothers and a sister, the 
children of one pious mother, a widow, 
lived together in one house in the city ; 
the sister, the youngest of the family” 
was about nineteen, one of the bro- 
thers near forty, and the other about 
twenty-six years of age. The sister, as 
well as the mother, was pious and 
well instructed ; the brothers men of 
business, in which they were much 
taken up and engeged, but still sober 
and orderly peenle Having been 
merchants and resided abroad, on their 
return to England, as partners, they 
had large concerns on their hands, 
kept two or three servants and book- 
keepers daily in the counting-house, 
and doing business as well at the 
water side as at the Royal Exchange. 
As the eldest of these brothers was a 
widower, and the youngest a bachelor, 
the young lady their sister was their 
keeper, and in a familiar way 
they called her their governess. The 
old ‘lady, with some. of the younger 
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children, lived a little way out of town, 
where her recollections of a visitation 
similar to what she again expected, 
often gave her much uneasiness on ac- 
count of her sons in the city. . This 
occasioned her visits to be much more 
frequent than before ; and her repeaied 
admonitions to prepare for the event 
expected, by repentance and a change 
of life, at length were thought officious, 
and in a great measure imputed to 
imbecility. But, as before observed, 
the old lady had lived in London in 
the time of the great plague, as it was 
then called, 29 years before, vie. in 
1624, when there died of all distem 

above 54,000 people, exclusive of t 

in the out-parishes. One of the last 
conferences these young men had with 
their mother upon this subject was ip 
February 1665, and then but one per- 
son had died of the plague since 

cember; so that the eldest brother 
once or twice jested with her and his 
sister on the subject, and, as the latter 
thought, a little prophanely. It was 
not above a fortnight after this dis- 


course when the city had another ° 


alarm, and one of her brothers was 
the person that brought the news, 
viz. that the plague had broke out again 
in St. Giles’s parish, and that a whole 
family was dead of it. The young lady 
was in her chamber, when her brother 
coming up to her door, ‘* Oh, sister,” 
said he, ** we are all undone!” ‘ Un- 
done,” said she, ‘* what’s the matter?” 
He could not speak for some time, but 
at last continued—‘* We are all un- 
done, sister! my mother and you-were 
both in the right, the PLAGuE 1s BB- 
Gun!” He then proceeded to give 
her an account that two men had been 
buried in St. Giles’s in the Fields; 
that it was true there were but two 
persons put in the weekly Lill, but he 
was assured that two or three houses 
were infected ; that. five people were 
dead in one, and seven in another; 
that the burials in St. Giles’s parish, 
usually 16or 18 a week, had increased 
to 30. Though scarcely a = passed 
without some reasoning on the com- 
mon calamity, many persons, and pate 
ticularly one in this family, ea- 
voured to persuade themselves that the 
disorder had died away ; but about the 
3rd or 4th of May, the youngest bro- 
ther, having been out in the morning, 
came into the counting-house, when, 
having sent a servant out of the 
way and shut the door, the elder im- 
mediately 
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mediately asked him if he had heard 
any bad news—any thing more of the 

lague; ** Any thing more of it? why 
tis come into the city: here’s one dead 
in the next street to us almost, ‘tis but 
in Bearbinder-lane. Indeed, my Lord 
Mayor sent two surgeons to search the 
body, and théy have both given it in 
that he died of the Plague: he was a 
Frenchman.” 

This discourse having ended, the 
elder brother went out, and found all 
the other had said was true ; the plague 
had infected five or six families in St. 
Giles’s, near Long Acre, and had 
spread down Drury-lane into St. Cle- 
mient’s parish, and the other way into 
St. Andrew's, Holborn. Still it > 
peared that many persons, especially 
shop-keepers, concealed the distemper 
as much as they could to prevent their 
customers from leaving them. The 
dead they pretended died of the spotted 
fever, or any thing else they could get 
the searchers to report for them. 

This family, like the other that re- 
sided near Wood-street, Cripplegate, 
after some deliberation, proposed get- 
ting a stock of bread and beer into the 
house, and to trust to their mother in 
the country, who sent them fresh pro- 
visions every week ; but when it was 
considered that no messenger or servant 
would dare to bring them provisions 
much longer, this scheme was given 
up as being then too late. At this 
time it appesrs the ordinary carriers 
had ceased going; besides, there was 
no passing the roads; the towns were 
all guarded, the passages stopped ; and 
though they had got eevehestes of 
health from the Lord Mayor, the city 
began now to be so infected that no 
one would receive thein—no inn would 
lodge them on the way. They had for 
some time left off burying the dead in 
the usual form and manner, especially 
in the out-parts; but the dreadful cry 
of ** Bring out your dead,” between 
twelve and three in the morning, was 
not heard in the city till the first week 
in August. In that week more then 
4000 persons in the parishes near the 
city walls, about Bishopsgate and Crip- 
plegate, had died. 

This family, having debated three 
or four days respecting their means of 
providing for themselves, were happily 
relieved by the arrival of the captain of 
a ship that belonged to one of the bro- 
thers, which been fitted out for a 
voyage to Genoa and Messina. Having 


something to communicate, he began 
to tell one of the owners that he won- 
dered he had not removed his family 
all this while, &e. The captain was 
some om ony he — undertake 
to explain his pro ; but bei 
peal to come wihhedinw he replied, 
** Why, then, Sir, the short of the 
story is this—Have I not a ship here 
in the river? and is she not your own, 
excepting a sixteenth which I have by 
your friendship? Here we have vic- 
tuals for her for four months for twenty- 
two men, and have put her up on the 
Exchange for Genoa, Naples, and Mes- 
sina. We have taken in no goods on 
your account but some hogsheads of 
“ee and about 50 fodder of lead for 
ballast; nor, as things are now, will 
any body ship off any thing; besides, 
’tis to no purpose to go to sea; for no 
nation in Earepe will give as product, 
or let us so much as come to an anchor 
in any of their ports.” In a word, the 
captain's proposal being adopted, the 
ship fell down from Rotherhithe to 
Deptford, and beds and bedding-linen 
of all sorts, with all kinds of kitchen 
furniture, and other family necessaries, 
were packed up in cases, boxes, and 
bales, as if for the use of passengers. 
All the plate and valuables of the fa- 
mily were fetched away by the ship's 
long-boat, and another they borrowed, 
for three days together, their own 
servants assisting to put it on-board. 
The captain was equally industrious, 
and in a few days-they were as com- 
pletely fitted out and provisioned as if 
a voyage to sea had really been in- 
tended, 

Their dwelling-house in the city, in 
the parish of St. Margaret Pattens, they 
left fastened up with no one in it, the 
care of it being consigned to the ordi- 
nary watch by night, and two poor 
men who took their turns in keeping 
the outer door by day, took in letters, 
and attended to such business as might 
casually occur. The letters were or- 
dered to be sent to a house at Green- 
wich ; thence they were brought to the 
ship's side, having been sprinkled with 
vimegar, and then scorched at the fire. 

The ship continued at anchor a little 
above Deptford about a fortnight, 
but finding by that time: the dread- 
ful increase of the plague that came 
on eastward from the other end of 
the town, the north side of the 


ity, into Aldgate, Whitechapel, and 
city aaa pesuliy Wipe 
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ing and Ratelifle, and even down 
to wall, also that some perenne 
had died of it in Rotherhithe and Dept- 
ford, they expected they should be, as 
it were, surrounded ; so the captain, at 
their request, weighed and fell dawn 
the river to Bugby’s Hole, a secure 
place for ships to ride in. ; 

The vessel they were in carried 16 

ns, and could carry 24; so that they 
Bred at large, and had room enough. 
The merchants and family had the 
great cabin and steerage to themselves, 
with some others built for his maid- 
servants and children in the gun-room, 
The captain had the round-house and 
the liule room before it, which they 
called the cuddie, for his family, and 
the quarter-deck was their purade, 
over which an awning was thrown ; 
and being closely covered at the top and 
sides, it appeared like a great hall, 
Here they rode with much satisfaction 
all the rest of the month of August, 
when the last weekly bill amounted to 
the frightful number of 7496, exclu- 
sive of those who died in Deptford 
and Greenwich. 

While they thus ley in Bugby’s 
Hole, the captain and the merchant’s 
brother ventured down to Woolwich, 
or to the upper end of the town; but 
did not go on shore; neither were the 
people willing at first that they should, 
not. knowing whence they came, or 
how they fared on-board. They were 
the more wary, as they knew that in 
the parishes of Bromiry, Blackwall, 
Poplar, Limehouse, Bow, Old Ford, 
Bethnal Green, Mile End, &c. there 
died 1026 that very week. 

However, the visit to Woolwich 
answered the purpose intended. They 
learned that the town was not yet in- 
fected, excepting two houses at a little 
distance towards Greenwich, where 
three or four had died; that the mar- 
ket was yet pretty well supplied with 

isions: so they got a poor woman 

of that place to purchase them fresh 
butter, eggs, and a good deal of garden 
stuf. Applesin particular were a great 
relief to them, having been so long 
confined to salt meats, very different 
fron their former way of living. They 
also purchased such fresh meats as 
and veal, But by the next mar- 

day the got so far into 
the town that the country people came 
but very thinly to market. This source 
being thus interrupted, the captain 
made a little voyage in his boat to 


Barking Creek; but here he, was in- 
formed by the fishing smacks at the 
mouth of it that the plague had got in, 
there also. The truth they did not stay 
to ascertain, but came back. 

The merchant after this growing im- 
patient, they weighed and went down 
to Greenhithe, where they heard that 
the plague was at Gravesend, Chat- 
ham, and Rochester, but happily this 
news proved premature; yet as the 
merchant could not bear to be any- 
where with the ship, if the plague was 
beyond him, he made the captain fall 
down again to Gravesend, and passing 
the town, he came to an anchor below 
a place since called «* The New Ta- 
vern,”’ being as far as the custom-house 
officers would let him pass without 
clearing. 

In fine, they agreed at last to come 
up the river again, not to Greenhithe 
where they lay before, but to the upper 
part of what they call Long Reach, 

ere they had good and safe riding, 
though not without some blustering 
weather, Here lay six other vessels 
two above them, aud four below ; an 
though they did not go on-board each 
other, yet they soon became acquainted, 
and conversed upon the state of public 
affairs- They soon found these were 
outward-bound ships, but embargoed, 
as it were, by the general calamity ; 
that the captains had all their families 
on-board, with others, and had fallen 
down there for safety from the plague ; 
and that hitherto there had not ee 
the least illness among them. They 
had not been there above three days, 
when the headmost ship made a signal 
to the rest, which they found was to 
know if they would join in a weekly 
fast, which the six ships had observed 
ever since they rode there, to beg of 
the Almighty to preserve them from 
the pestilence ; and further stated, that 
they should be glad if these would join 
them in it. This being agreed to, an 
officer in a boat infor the single 
ship that they began at eight the next 
morning, and resolved not to eat or 
drink till six in theevening. Accord- 
ingly, they kept a most religious day of 
fasting and humiliation; the captain 
and his family remained in the round- 
house, rs and wane. of them were ~ 

loyed otherwise than in reading a 
on of devotion during that day. 

Three days after this, Spt . 1665, 
they received the. Weekly Bill of Mor- 


tality, stating that from the 29th of 
August 
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August till the 5th of September, the 
number of the dead was 8252, and of 
the plague and spotted fever 7145. 
The next resolution partly agreed - 
by the captains, owners, an e 
on-uenil cna to ‘put to sea, and sil, 
if need were, to Ireland, where they 
might be furnished with. provisions, 
po ride in safety. The principal mer- 
chant assured them that he would 
stand by them and assist them, if they 
would agree to stand by one another ; 
and that as they were seven sail, all of 
good force, the people wherever they 
came might be compelled to furnish 
them with provisions for their money ; 
or they might go on shore and dwell at 
large, as they found convenient, till 
this terrible judgment should be over- 
past. Afterall, the women being afraid 
of the sea at that time of the year, and 
though much time = a = on 
the proposal was never fully a upon. 

‘Three dismal weeks hel mew an 
worn out in these consultations and 
unsteady resolutions, the poor ladies 
being afraid to stay, and afraid to go 
away. At length, on the 2gth of Sep- 
tember, Michaelmas day, they were 
surprised early in the morning to hear 
the headmost ship fire five guns. Look- 
ing out, they found she had spread her 
ancient and pendants, and all looked 
with a face of joy. They then began 
to call to one another with their speak- 
ing-trumpets, when they discovered a 
boat coming off to give them an ac- 
connt of things; in fact the number of 
burials was decreased near 2000. Guns 
were now fired, and the people in the 
ships drank to each other. s now 


began to pass and repass as usual to 
and from don ; but none of these 
would they suffer to come on-board, 


nor any of their own people to go on 
shore; and in this cautious manner 
they lived out the whole of November, 
at which time the burials in London 
amounted to no more than 428, most 
of the parishes being entirely clear of 
the plague. Accordingly they weighed 
from Long Reach, and came to an an- 
chor near Limehouse. This was fol- 
lowed by mutual visits and congratu- 
Jations. 

While they continued here the mer- 
chant’s family sent some of their serv- 
ants to town, to open and air the 
house, make fires in the.rooms, air and 
wararthe beds,and dry the linen. Never- 
theless, the hangings were taken down 
and all burnt, except the tapestry ; as 

Gent. Mac. July, 1825. 
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baking, or washing them in vinegar 
and drying them afterwards, was not 
deemed sufficiently safe. 

Thus, after four months absence, all 
things bei ap oe within doors, 
they returned to their habitation sound 
and in health; their measures for pre- 
paration and preservation being such 
as may be jusily recommended as an 
example to others. 


Mr. Ursay, July 6. 
¥ ibe small village of Hemington is 
seated in the parish of Locking- 
ton, in the angle of the county of Lei- 
cesier South of the Trent, near to 
Donington Castle, and ten miles 
North-east from Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

The population of the “ pavish” of 
Hemington in 1801, was, Males 171, 
Females 166, total 337 ; consisting of 
73 families, inhabiting 71 houses. . In 
1811 the “ township” of Hemington 
contained Males 197, Females 187, 
total 384; families 89, inhabiting 78 
houses; and in 1831, Males 222, Fe- 
males 199, total 421 ; families 91, in- 
habiting 81 houses. 

The families of de Quency, Crop- 
hull, Beaumont, Verdon, ngton, 
and Devereux, held at various times 
Property here, as did the Abbey of St. 

ary de Pratis at Leicester. ‘The fa- 
mily of Harpur subsequently became 

sed of the manor. 

Near the Church are the remains of 
an old mansion, with a very thick 
wall about it. 

Of the Church, a venerable frag. 
ment, little remains.. (See Plate II.) 
The whole of the nave is demolished ; 
three beautiful arches only remaining 
to shew what it once was. The pil. 
lars which support them are plain and 
low ; from which the arches spring to 
a considerable height. The tower is 
tolerably preserved, and has over it a 
small spire. Thechancel still remains. 
The two windows on the South side 
of it are divided into two compart- 
ments; their mullions a trefoil, and 
over that a quatrefoil. The roof is 
lofty, and the East window was rather 
large. The desecration of the Church 
appears to have taken place some cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Wyrley, who visited it 
about 1590, says, ** it isa fair Church, 
but the glass all rnined, and the Church 
not in use to the end it was builded. 
We suffer propter neglectum Domds 
Dei.” The whole is now a picturesque 
ruin. ~~ * 








18 Paintings, &c. at Hampton Court, Herefordshire. 


Mr. Urzay, July 5. 
OUR Correspondent J. A. (part i. 
p- 309) having communicated 
some valuable information relative to 
Earl Coningsby's Topographical Col- 
lections, allow me to fer the follow- 
ing description of the Paintings, Por- 
traits, &c. at Hampton Court in Here- 
fordshire, the ancient seat of the Co- 
ningsby family, being the result of a 
visit there a few years back *. 

Henry, Baron Abergavenny, great 
grandfather to Earl Coningsby (ob. 
1642), in the attitude of rising from 
his seat. 

Lady Mary Sackville, daughter of 
the Earl of Bonet (ob. 1608), wife to 
Henry, Lord Abergavenny. Three 
quarters size. 

The late Earl pemeee on p — 
grandfather of the present Earl of Essex 
(ob. 1729), and his two daughters, 
Margaret (ob. ....) and Frances (ob. 
1781), whole lengths, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in the year 1722. 
The Earl is depicted in a ——_ 
ture, resting his right arm on the Holy 
Bible, grasping in his hand a roll, on 
which is incctibed, * Magna Charta... 
gth of Henry the Third. This is my 
birthright purchased with the blood of 
my ancestor,’ bearing a strong testi- 
mony to the violence of his opinions. 
On the tablet against which the Earl 
leans, is represented the arms, quar- 
terly of 12, with the supporters, and 
motto ‘ Tacta Libertas.’ Underneath 
is the following: ‘ This first Coatt 
was in this manner borne by John 
Lord Coningsby Baron of Coningsby, 
in Lincolnshire, who was slain in the 
Baron’s Warrs in the Reign of King 
John f, the which Town and Castle of 
Coningsby being then confiscated, is 
now in the possession of the Lord Shef- 


[July, 


field, and this is approved by the He- 
ralds upon perusal of the evidence of 
Humphrey re a ow Nend-Sollers, 
who is lineally descended from the 
said Jolin.’ The Tower of London is 
in the distance, to which the Earl was 
committed for some offence he gave in 
Parliament. Vertue’s large engraving 
is from this painting. 

Sir Thomas Coningsby, Founder 
of the Red Coat Hospital in the Cit 
of Hereford (ob. 1625), quia 
father to Earl Coningsby; with his 
favourite dwarf Crickett, and Dog; 
whole length. 

The same Sir Thomas, at the age 
of 21, in 1572. 

Phillipa, wife of Sir Thomas, a 
Fitzwilliam by her father, and a Sid- 
ney by her mother’s side, 1578. 

Another portrait of Sir Thomas, 
and an excellent piece of morai and 
religious advice addressed to his son 
Fitzwilliam Coningsby, when the latter 
was chosen a member of the House of 
Commons (lately written fair, framed, 
and glazed). Dated ‘ 20¢h Dec. 1620.’ 

An undoubted original on wood, 
of Henry the Fourth, who built Hamp- 
ton Court, which is said to have been 
completed with the spoils from Agin- 
court. This portrait has been often 
described and engraved. A very accu- 
rate copy of it on pannel was made 
some years ago by Mr. Harris, printer, 
Leominster. 

The Duchess of Cleveland (ob. 
709), by Sir Peter Lely. 

A View of Coningsby Castle in 
Lincolnshire, forfeited to the Crown in 
King John’s reign; having been in 
the family 300 years, which Castle and 
Barony had descended to them from 
the Saxons, ‘ as Ly auncient recorde 
dothe appeare.’§ 





* ‘The dates are for the most part supplied from a pedigree of the family, compiled from 
the Records in the College of Arms, bearing date 12th April, 1823. 
+ Quarterly, 1 and 4 Argent, two lions passant Gules; 2 and 3 Gules, three conies 





sejant Argent; Coningsby. John Baron Coningsby bore his arms thus, giving some 
other coat a superiority or preference to his own identical bearing. The first quartering 
answers to the name of Lygun, a powerful family in Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 
The supposition that it may be the Lygon coat, is partly corroborated by a fragment in 
No. 2141 of the Harleian MSS. where these arms are rudely sketched on the back of a 
Lygon pedigree, not containing any descent of Coningsby. All the pedigrees of the family 
that are extant commence only with this John, Baron Coningsby ; it therefore remains 
in doubt how this coat accrued to him. 

t There is certainly an error in this statement ; for John Baron Coningsby (superst. an. 
1200) was slain at the battle of Chesterfield in Derbyshire, in 1266 (50 Hen. [II.) 

§ Coningsby, or, as in D day, Cuningsbei, from whence this family derived their 
name, is a considerable village on the banks of the river Bane, about eight miles from 
Horncastle. The manor, which was once possessed by the Marmions of Wintringham (to 
whom the Coningsbys were in some degree of affinity), has for many years belonged to the 





Heathcote family, and is now the property of Sir Gilbert Heathcote of Normanton, co. 
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Five large old paintings of Hamp- 
ton Court. 

The Battle of Aghrim in Ireland, 
fought when Earl Coningsby was Lord 
Justice of Ireland. 

An original portrait of Henry VIT. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward LV. 
and wife of Henry VII. 

Henry IV. of France. 

ueen Elizabeth. 
ly Jane Grey. 

Sir William Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, Preceptor to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and father to Phillipa 
wife of Sir Thos. Coningsby (ob. 1599). 

_ Anne (dau. of Sir William, and 
sister to Sir Henry Sidney, knt.), wife 
to Sir William Fitzwilliam, repre- 
sented with her right hand on a scull, 
covered with an inscription in very 
small characters, probably some moral 
reflections ; her left caressing a fa- 
vourite cat. A scull, said to be the 
original of the painted one, is preserved 
and exhibited, and also what is called 
the helmet of Henry the Fourth, foun- 
der of the seat, but from the style of its 
ornaments, evidently of the later period 
of James I. The helmet is of po- 
lished steel, inlayed with gold orna- 
ments. 

Barbara, daughter of Ferdinando 
Gorges, of Eye, co. Hereford, esq. first 
wife of Lord Coningsby, from whom 
he was divorced. (Of the Gorges, there 
are some very curious particulars in 
Lord Coningsby’s Case of the Five 
Hundreds, &c.; folio.) 

Sir Thomas Southwell, bart. (ob. 
1720) who married Meliora, eldest 
daughter of Earl Coningsby by his first 
wife; half length. 

Meliora, Lady Southwell (ob. 
1735-6); half-length. 

A small coloured figure of Thomas 
Coningsby, esq. son of Earl C. by his 
first wife, modelled in his lifetime by 
his own order, and preserved in a case. 
This Thomas is reported to have been 
deficient in his intellects. His Lord- 
~ six children by bis first Lady. 

dy Frances Jones, daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, 
and second wife to Earl Coningsby (ob. 
1714-15); whole length. 

The same lady, by Kneller, at 
the age of 21. 

Richard Earl of Cork, great-grand- 
father to botli Lord and Lady Coningsby 
(ob. 1643). 

' The Viscountess Ranclagh, daugh- 
ter of Richard Earl of Cork, and grand- 


mother to Lady Coningsby (ob. 1691). 

Earl Coningsby in his park, with 
Greyhounds, and view of his mansion 
in the distance. Koneller. 

Sir Charles Porter, joint Commis- 
sioner with Earl Coningsby in Ireland, 
during 1690, and the two following 
years. Copy from Kneller. 

Sir William Robinson, knt. Deputy 
to Earl Coningsby when Vice Trea- 
surer of Ireland. By Kneller. 

Mr. Lowndes, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Thomas Williams, a pleasant Fool, 
belonging to his Lordship, who died 
an. 1087. 

Elizabeth Norbury, cousin-german 
to Earl Coningsby. 

Mrs. Harford, cousin; by her 
father. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
K. B. (ob. 1759) ; half length. 

Frances Countess of x, mo- 
ther to the present Earl, danghter of 
Sir Charles H. Williams and Lad 
Frances Coningsby (ob. 1759); half 
length. 

In a passage window are three coats 
of orm of the Coningsby’s in stained 
i dated 1614, 1613, 1614, marked 


In the Library is shewn a bloody 
handkerchief, which Collins in his 
Peerage thus notices : 

** Thomas Coningsby, . (afterwards 
created Earl) ting’ at the | baie of the 
Boyne in Ireland, was so near his Majesty 
King William the Third, that when the 
bullet rising aslant on the King’s right 
shoulder took out a piece of his coat, and 
tore the skin and flesh, Mr. Coningsby im- 
mediately had the presence of mind to clap 
his handkerchief on the place.” 

Visitors are likewise shewn a hand- 
some fowling-piece, which Earl Co- 
ningsby caused to be made from the 
blades of swords taken from the Rebels 
at the same battle; on the barrel of 
which the following is inscribed : 


In seventeen hundred and twenty one 
lin the Tower became a Gun; 

Earl Coningsby, a prisoner there, 
Bespoke and took me to his care, 
And fit I am for Loyal Lords, 

Made of the blades of rebels’ swords ; 
Fit for the noble Earl whose crime 
Was speaking Truth in South-sea time. 
Traitors, beware, when I’m enlarged, 
When he or I shall be discharg’d— 
For this my first and true report 
Pray use me well at Hampton Court. 


A description of the seat I think 
unnecessary, 
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unnecessary, as it has already been fre- 
quently described ; but was induced to 
send you the above lines in consequence 
of their having been erroneously copied 
in some Topographical Works. 

The singular speech, so profuse in 
oaths and ungentlemanlike expressions, 
mentioned by your correspondent J. A. 
is preserved in Cole’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. 
vol. xli.) ; and another curious affair 
respecting a Coningsby, preserved in a 
letter in vol. xxi. of the saine collection, 

A Constant SusscriBer. 





In addition to the List here con- 
cluded, we annex an account of some 

intings which may have escaped our 

onstant Reader's observations, but 
were preserved in the curious mansion 
of Hampton Court, as appears from a 
list taken by Mr. F. Harris of Leo- 
minster, about twenty-five years ago, 
with which we have been favoured by 
ourcorrespondentJ.A. As the Hamp- 
ton Court estate in Herefordshire has 

ssed by purchase from the present 
Earl of Essex (George Capel Co- 
ningsby) to Richard Arkwright, esq. 
, ay changes may have taken place in 
the disposal of the pictures, and the 
notice of the following paintings is 
therefore given, as they were originally 
placed there, not as | may be now. 

a 


~ Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I. Vandyke. 
The Earl of Essex. Lawrence. 


The Countess of Essex. Lawrence. 

Major Basset, father of the present 
Countess of Essex. 

The Countess of Kildare, eldest 
daughter to the Earl of Ranelagh, and 
sister to the Lady Coningsby. 

Edward IV. 

William III. 1700; three quarter 
length. Koeller. 

William III.; whole length. Konel- 


r. 

Queen Mary, wife of William III. 
Koeller. 

Fitzwilliam Coningsby, grandfather 
to Earl Coningsby. 

Cecilia Neville, daughter to Henry 
Lord Abergavenny, by Lady Mary 
Sackville, wife to Frcewilliam onings- 
by; whole length. 

Lady Lisburne, second wife of 
Lord Labora, brother to Earl Co- 
ningsby's mother; three quarter length. 
Kneller. 

Sir Arthur Loftus, grandfather to 
Earl Coningsby by his mother’s site ; 
three quarter length. 


Paintings, &c. at Hampton Court, Herefordshire. 
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Earl Coningsby, 1709; whole 
length. Koneller. 
Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, 
cousin-german to Earl Coningsby, by 
his mother; three quarter length... - 

Anne Sidney, Lady Fitzwilliam. 

Lady Margaret Cecil, daughter to 
the Earl of Salisbury, second wife to 
Earl Ranelagh (said to have been the 
handsomest woman in England, of her 
time); whole length. 

Elizabeth Countess of Ranelagh, 
daughter to Lord Willoughby, and 
mother to Lady Coningsby. 

Richard Earl of Ranelagh, father 
to the second wife of Earl Coningsby. 

Lady Margaret Cecil ; half length. 

Lady Coningsby, and Lady Ca- 
therine Jones, twin daughters of Rich- 
ard Earl of Ranelagh by his first wife; 
whole length; with a black boy 
kneeling and presenting a basket of 
flowers. 

Lady Margaret Coningsby, eldest 
daughter of Earl Coningsby, 1750; 
haf length. Ramsay. 

dy Frances Coningsby, youn 
dupa of Earl Cosine. Dae 

Lady Coningsby, first wife of Earl 
Coningsby. 

Duke of Marlborough, etat. 60 ; 
three quarters length. Koneller. 

General Gwirkle, Earl of Ath- 
lone, commanding in Ireland when 
Earl Coningsby was there; three quar- 
ter length. 

Two daughters of Earl Coningsby, 
by his first wife. 

Lady Elizabeth Felton, wife of 
Sir Thomas Felton, daughter to the 
Earl of Suffolk. Kneller. 

James II. 

Richard Talbot, Lord Tyrconnel. 

An Old Man, zt. 87, 1704. 

Henry IV. on horseback; a very 
large. picture. 

Old Paintings of Wolf and Poultry 
— Peacock and Fowls— Fruit and 
Flowers—Bear Hunting—Wolf Hunt- 
ing—Old unknown Family Portraits, 
originals— and several copies in 
crayons, &c. 





As we consider accurate accounts of 
old family Pictures, connected with 
noble houses, interesting matter for 
our pages of record, we should be glad 
to receive a list of the curious pictures 
for many years preserved in the ancient 
sea tof the Scudamores, at Home Lacy, 
Herefordshire, now in the joa of 
very distant branches of the —_ 

since 
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Since the death of the late Charles 
Dake of Norfolk, who married into 
the Scudamore’s house, without issue, 
the paintings, as we have been inform- 
ed, are dispersed. Eprr. 


Mr. Ursan, Bury, July 8. 
M& P. Sydney has, I think, sug- 
gested the right answer to my 
uery (pt. i. p. 482), respecting the 
) am A of oon - a window Of Bardwell 
Church, Suffolk, and this opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that the cross 
Tau was not borne by all the branches 
of the Drury family. 

The figure in question is not that of 
Sir William de Berdewell, nor has any 

rt of it been repaired except the 

ead, which was lost, and has been 
replaced bya modern one. It repre- 
sents a man kneeling, his hands joined 
in the attitude of prayer ; he is habited 
in a guipon adorned with the armorial 
bearings as stated before, and richly 
diapered; his arms are covered b 
sleeves of chain mail with black cuff 
studded with yellow, and plate gaunt- 
lets upon his hands. The original form 
of the helmet was conical, as appeared 
by. its profile remaining in the antient 
lead-work of the window. A short 
sword or dagger, with a curiously- 
formed hilt, is suspended before him 
from a broad ornamented belt passing 
round his hips. The other parts of the 
armour are similar to that hereafter de- 
scribed, but without any gilding; his 
white spurs are buckled on in the mo- 
dern fashion. A triangular shield of 
the arms before described is placed 
over his head. This shield is painted 
upon a single piece of glass, and there- 
fore no confusion of colours can have 
arisen from the ignorance or careless- 
ness of workmen. In the opposite 
light of the window is the figure of a 
lady kneeling, dressed in a short kind 
of jacket, with a train of dark purple, 
anh a very sieht -ccanmannel othien 
and yellow under-garment ; her head- 
dress consists of a coif or veil of white 
with a yellow border. Above her head 
is a helmet supported by a ragged staff 
mantled Orand Ermine, and bearing for 
a crest a mallet of six points Or. These 
two figures are set in a very rich 
ground-work of yellow and blue. 

The effigy of Sie William de Berde- 
well still remains in another window 
in a very tolerable state of preservation, 
but some small parts having been lost, 
are now supplied from the mutilated 


remains of other figures of the same 
kind, with which the windows of this 
church were once richly ornamented. 
He is represented kneeling upon a 
stool; his head bare, and surrounded 
by a chaplet of small circular orna- 
ments; he wears a long beard and 
mustachoes ; his guipon is ornamented 
with circles inclosing cinquefoils co- 
loured yellow, and its skirt is dee ly 
indented in the form of leaves. is 
limbs are completely cased in plate 
armour, except at the bend of the 
elbows and knees, the heel, and lower 
part of the foot, which parts are de- 
fended by mail only; the elbow and 
knee-caps are of very simple construc- 
tion, fluted and gilt; his spurs, which 
are yellow, have the shank beat at an 
abrupt curve, and inserted into two 
staples or rings fixed to each heel ; his 
left hand is elevated and open, whiist 
his right supports a spear. A small tri- 
angular shield hangs from his neck by 
a narrow strap, bearing, Gules, a goat 
salient Arg. armed and unguled Or. A 
very long and broad sword depends 
from a highly-ornamented girdle ; and 
his helmet, the greater part of which 
is now lost, appears at hisside. Above 
this figure is a shield of the arms of 
Berdewell as before, surmounted b 
the helmet and crest, viz. on a wreat 
a yoat’s head couped Ar. armed Or; 
opposite to which, in the other light of 
the window, is a similar shield, hel- 
met and crest of Pakenham, quarter- 
ing, Or and Gules, in the first an 
eagle displayed Argent, [it should be 
Vert, another instance of the omission 
of that colour.] Sir William married 
Isabel de Pakenham, whose effigy pro- 
bably completed the paintings in the 
window I am now describing, but of 
which no trace remains. 

All the figures here described were 
originally ornamented by small pieces 
of glass, of various colours and forms, 
cemented to the surface of the plain 
glass ; but the cement used has not been 
able tw preserve them to the present 
time. Upon a careful examination of 
the two defective shields, it is very evi- 
dent they were never so ornamented ; 
and the only supposition that remains 
is, that the artist who executed these 
pictures was incapable of producing a 
green. 

A coloured print of Sir William’s 
figure was published in 1805, by Wil- 
— Fowler, of Winterton, Lincoln- 
shire. 


The 
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The arms still remaining in their 
original state in the crockets of the 
window are as follow: 

1. Brotherton; 2. Azure, an ines- 
cutcheon within an orle of martlets 
Or; 3. Brotherton, quartering Mow- 
bray ; 4. Hastings, quartering de Va- 
lence; 5. Lozengy Arg. and Gules, 
probably the coat of Tuddenham. 

For the pedigree of the family of 
Berdewell see Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
under West Herling. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 


Mr. Ursan, July 10. 
AS I have amused myself for up- 
wards of ge Fe in spending 
time and money at Book Auctions, it 
cannot be doubtful to your reflecting 
readers whether I may not have en- 
joyed many a delightiul opportunity 
** tosee and to be seen,” to run up and 
torun down au article of rare or of 
common occurrence, and to experience 
in all its glory the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of occasional resolute 
competition. Aye, Sir, ‘When Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war.” Of course I cannot but have 
noticed for the last twelve years the 
Buonapartean rapidity of progress made 
by Mr. Thorpe, now of Bedford-street, 
ovent Garden, whose bibliomaniacal 
prowess is recorded in terms of de- 
served eulogy in your excellent publi- 
cation for Tey, pp- 423, 424. With 
your shrewd correspondent Nepos | 
willingly join in bearing witness to 
Mr. T.’s ardour of research, patience 
of pursuit, skill of examination, and 
liberality of purchase. By these arts 
men live and thrive, batten and fatten, 
on the spolia opima of recondite lite- 
rature. In the year of our Lord 1814, 
Mr. T. was slim and slender; in the 
year 1225, behold the hero of Waterloo 
sales sleek, stout, and solid; or, in 
classical language, Hor. Sat. 11. 7.1. 86. 
“¢ Fortis, et in seipso totus teres atque ro- 
tundus ;” 
i. e. sans phrase, in our plain verna- 
cular idiom, round and sound. 

The hard-earned renown ensures the 
general successof Mr.T. The feather 
which adorns supports his flight; and 
bo'd indeed must be the champion who 
sha!l contend with this veteran Archai- 
opolist, when he throws down the 
gauntlet in act to buy or barter. Hence 
comes it that every admired article of 
literary verti, every loose fish of black 





letter notoriety, every sweet and scarce 
phenomenon—in, short, that at any 
time appears in the mighty waters of 
our public auctions, in the preserves 
and lakes of private repositories, in the 
ponds and wells of bookish individuals, 
or in the Billingsgate market of our 
rand trade-sales—all, all, Mr. Urban, 
oat under the notice of Mr. T.’s cog- 
nitive eye, and the feel of his masterly 
hand, and sooner or later get struck by 
his harpoons, inclosed in his nets, and 
towed off in triumph by his boats. 
Ecce signum ! gis, as Falstaff says. 
The moment I had read over the choice 
lucubration in your book, page 424, 
signed An Unrieperp BisLioma- 
wiac, I snatched up my wig, hat, 
gloves, and cane, and purse, and started 
away for Bedford-street. ‘‘ Assure as 
a gun,” I mentally ejaculated, ‘* Mr. 
T. knows all about these female cu- 
riosities.” And I was right, Sir. In 
Mr. T.’s Catalogue for 1820, No. 7919, 
lay sly and snug one of the resplendent 
charmers, yclept “ La Nef des Folles 
selon les cinq Sens de Nature, com- 
posés selon |’Evangille de Monseigneur 
Saint Mathieu des cing vierges qui ne 
prindent point d’uylle avecques eulx 
pour mettre en leurs lampus.” Alas! 
and alack-a-day ! friend Sylvanus, the 
title was there, sure enough; but the 
prize was sold for something under ten 
—— principal money! Still, oh! 
r 


ave! 


¢ —_____._. Primo ablato, non defuit alter 
Aureus.” 


«« ——_. The Nef was sack’d and gone : 
Still brilliant on the shelf Jodocus Badius 
shone!” 


Yes, my dear Urban, yes! In this 
very right hand, wherewith I now ad- 
dress you, did I hold, and fondle, and 
tickle, and sport with that beautiful 
little golden fish of matchless fame, 
styled “* Jodoci Badii Ascensii Stulti- 
fere Navicule, seu Scaphe Fatuarum 
Mulierum, circa sensus quinque ex- 


teriores frande navigantium. ’ At 


length, impatient to pessess the lovely 
paragon of ‘* daintie device,” I looked 
up wistfally into Mr. T.’s smiling phy- 
siognomy, and with gentle mien and 
accent bland asked the good man a 
certain requisite question, preliminary 
to rapturous purchase and undisputed 
possession. The work contains twenty- 
four leaves, somewhat broader: and 
handsomer than the soft Sibylline ef- 
fusions in which Dr. Eady’s merits 
are 
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are recorded. I was absolutely amazed, 
astounded, thunderstruck, when he 
sang or said—I scarcely recollect 
which —“ five guineas!” Not for- 
getting the aphorism of Demosthenes, 
that gold and repentance may be bought 
too dear, I sighed and looked, tied my 
urse-strings, pocketed my cash, and 
left Lais and Corinth in a bal 
BrisrioTHECe al-THORPIANZ 
MtrarTor. 


Mr. Ursan, July 20. 
HE curious epistle, which I here 
present to you for insertion in 
your respectable Miscellany, was ac- 
tually and seriously written to a friend 
in town, by the master of an Academy 
about eight miles from London. As 
a notable specimen of pedagogic libe- 
rality, I think it worth preserving ; 
though I forbear to mention the writer’s 
name. I likewise, for a very obvious 
reason, forbear to sign my own, which, 
however, as well as my hand-writing, 
is sufficiently known to you. 


«¢ Mr. **** presents his compliments to 
Mr. *#**, He should consider it as a great 
favour, if he could help him to a person 
perfectly conversant in the Greek language, 
who could come to **** for three hours 
either upon the Thursday or Saturday after- 
noon, to teach a young Gentleman to read 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, and Herodotus, so 
as he may obtain, not only a perfect know- 
ledge of those Authors, but also a critical 
knowledge of that language. Mr. *¥*** 
will have no objection to the giving a per- 
son, well qualified, six shillings each time, 
his dinner, and tea, provided he can come 
exactly at two o'clock, and give three clear 
hours for study after.” 


Here, Mr. Urban, is liberality with 
a witness! The “ well-qualified” 
scholar, possessing ‘‘ a perfect know- 
ledge” of the principal Greek authors, 
and ‘‘ a critical knowledge” of their 
language, is to be generously remune- 
rated with about four pence half-penny 
a mile of a tiresome walk ; coachin 
being wholly out of the question, and 
the additional ‘* ¢hree clear hours” of 
study being given into the bargain— 
gratuitously given—unless we admit 
the dinner and tea to be an equivalent! 
From such liberality good Lord deliver 
ust Yours, &c. A. B. 

P. S. Lest conjecture should apply 
these remarks to a wrong person, 
think it proper to observe, that the 
letter was written several years since ; 


and I do not know whether the writer 
be now alive. A. B. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, West Square, July 6. 
[\ * Pepys's Memoirs” lately pub. 
lished, 1 have noticed an anecdote 
of Charles the Second’s queen, who is 
stated to have used, to the king, the 
coarse vulgar phrase, ‘* You lie.” 

Now, to any Englishman who has 
not resided many years in France, and 
been in habits of constant and familiar 
intercourse with the natives, such an 
expression would very probably appear 
an unpardonable instance of vulgarit 
and rudeness: whereas a person practi- 
cally acquainted with the phraseol 
of familiar French conversation, will 
— acquit her Majesty of the dis- 
os ul imputation, as he can hardly 

e ignorant, that, in such conversa- 
tion, the phrase, ‘* Vous mentez” (ac- 
companied with the appropriate tone 
and look) is occasionally used, to sig- 
nify neither more nor less than, simply, 
** You are joking :” and I have myself 
(during a residence of several years in 
France) often heard it used in that 
sense.—The queen, therefore, (who is 
represented as understanding very little 
English) may well be excused for her 
unlacky literal translation of * Vous 
mentez,’’ where no offence was in- 
tended, and none was taken. 

I would not, however, be under- 
stood to assert, that ** Vous mentez”’ is 
not, in general, equally offensive as the 
English phrase. -[ only mean that it 
is sometimes inoffensive in particular 
cases. 


Yours, &c. J. Carey. 


OG — 

FLY LEAVES. No. XXVII. 
[From a Correspondent. } 
HERE is literally an article which 

should have a place among your 
** Fly Leaves ;” for it is actually a por- 
tion of some interesting manuscript 
which a ruthless bookbinder has con- 
verted to that purpose, or rather used 
to line the inside of the covers of 
“ Howel’s Instructions for Forreine 
Travell, 1642.” 

The late Mr. Gilchrist, in his Me- 
moir of Bishop Corbet prefixed to his 
Poems, has guessed, from the omission 
of the name of his beloved wife Alicia 
in the prelate’s willy that he outlived 
her, but had no other means of ascer- 
taining the fact. This fragment puts 
it out of doubt. 

Dignis- 








Dignissimo Domino D*i Corbet, 
Zdis Christi Decano. 
Calendissime Patroné, 

Scripsi Epitaphium, meo fortasse ipsius 
calamo, tuo certé oculo indignum ; ideoque 
longa indignissimum e& qua optime uxori 
consecrasti memorid. Habes itaque non 
guod merito quidem debeo, sed quod mo- 
desté possum, ne laus magna etiarsi vera, 
jactantie similis evaderet. Tuum erit acci- 
pere, ignoscere, corrigere, uti meum erat 
tentare. Si quid accuratius mihi subeat 
annuam, illud etiam ad te mittam; si quid 
per me expungi minui vel augeri velis, illud 
eimul ac rediero, quod brevi erit, seduld 
enitar. 

In Dominam Aliciam Corbet 
Epitaphia. 
Nolo scribere, Pictor est Poeta. 
“** animi scribit cognata in corpore forma 
* + _ * a _ 


Lilia si tumulo crescant, tibi lilia cedent 
Quantum viventi mortis in ore color. 
Nil eque niveum nisi virtus, sed tua virtus 
Qua nec jam sentit castius urna gelu. 
Ni labem mors argueret, sine labe fuisse 
Illa tibi labes unica posse mori. 
Alias. 
Horruit Alicia mens pura et nescia labis 
Peccato similes corpore ferre notas, 
Seque fuga eripuit ; ridet nunc gloria morbus, 
tellis pro maculis membra referta micant. 
; Alias. 
Altum marmoreo quiesce lecto ; 
Mors tantum ulterior gradus quietis, 
Quam dum vixeris antea inchoasti. 
Vicisti vigil innocentiorum 
Somnos et proba dormiens sepulchra. 
Sic pacem etheream preoccupasti, 
Ut dicas, Eco PERGO, NON QUIESCO. 





Bishop Corbet married about 1625 
to Alicia, only daughter of his fellow 
collegian Dr. Leonard Hutton. The 
offspring of this marriage were, a 
daughter named Alice, and a son born 
the 10th November 1627. As Dr. 
Corbet was elected Bishop of Oxford 
in July 1629, and we find him only 
addressed as Dean of Christchurch in 
the letter prefixed to these tributes to 
the memory of his wife, her death 
must have happened eo to that 
election. . W. Sincer. 


Mr. Ursan, July 15. 
4 bes following animated Appeal 
has recently been addressed to 
the Publick, from the British and 
Foreign School Society, on the subject 
of Education in Greece. 





. t The shears of the book-binder have 
earried away a word and a line here. 





Education in Greece. 
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. “Among the most interesting events 
to which the attention of the Christian 
and the Philanthropist has been of late 
directed, those which have reeently oc- 
curred in Greece hold a distinguished 
place. That country, once the most 
renowned in the annals of civilization, 
the fountain-head of literature, and 
arts, and science, after having been 
completely overwhelmed by ae 
barbarians, and after ages of severe suf- 
fering, has again arisen from its de- 
gradation, full of hope and promise. 
That people, whose ancestors received 
the maxims of our holy religion from 
the lips of its earliest Apostles, after 
being oppressed for centuries, has again 
been admitted to the free exercise of 
their Christian faith, and to the free 
and unmolested worship of the God of 
their fathers. 

But whether the present situation of 
Greece be contrasted with its former 
intellectual glory or its religious privi- 
leges, the degradation which a long- 
enduring despotism hasintroduced must 
awaken the strongest desire in every 
benevolent heart to counteract and re- 
move its baneful influence. To secure 
and to perpetuate the blessings of free- 
dom, ignorance and superstition must 
be superseded by knowledge, judi- 
ciously applied, and by that education 
which can eradicate the causes and the 
consequences of a devastating misrule. 

To England, then,—to England, 
great in her means of benevolence, and 
mighty in her philanthropic influence, 
this interesting country turns, and im- 
plores assistance to carry forward the 
good work of improvement. It is our 
duty to answer the appeul : and it can- 
not but be a matter of high satisfac- 
tion to reflect, that we may thus be 
enabled to pay to the children of Greece 
some portion of the debt we owe to 
their Tiestrions progenitors. 

That, in order to act with effect 
upon the human mind, education must 
combine itself with the truths and 
with the sanctions of the Gospel, can 
hardly be doubted by those who have 
watched the growth and the aberration 
of the moral feeling ; and, in this per- 
suasion, it is deemed of the highest im- 

rtance that a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures should be an object of the 
most prominent attention. 

To form the heart, and to regulate 
the life—to fit men for the discharge 
of their personal and their relative du- 
ties—to create a spirit of private = 
o 
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of public virtue ;—in a word, to raise 
the human character to its highest 
standard, religious instruction will be 
found the most efficient, or, in truth, 
the only instrument: and if the state 
of barbarism, into which a great mass 
of the Greek population has been 
plunged, be contrasted with the extra- 
ordinary aptitude which has been uni- 
formly exhibited by those to whom the 
blessings of education have been com- 
municated, the highest possible encou- 
ragement will be found for our exer- 
tions—the most satisfactory security 
for our ultimate, our great success. 

** Though, among the highest classes 
of Greece, the preliminary forms of 
instruction have been generally and 
widely extended,—and of late years 
men ae appeared to purify the lan- 
guage, and to revive the literature of 
their country,—yet the want of any 
general system of education, arising 
first from the intolerable severity of 
Turkish oppression, and, secondly, 
from the terrors and anxieties of a de- 
solating war, has left the mass of the 
people in a state of lamentable igno- 
rance. The present moment appears 
peculiarly favourable for attempting to 
establish among them plans of exten- 
sive good. Several philanthropic So- 
cieties have sprung up at Nauplia, 
Athens, and Missolonghi; and pos- 
sessing some peculiar facilities for car- 
rying our plans into complete opera- 
tion, we only look to the sympathy and 
encouragement of the British public 
to enable us to confer the highest and 
the most lasting benefit on the people 
of Greece. 

** Already the British and Foreign 
School Society has directed its atten- 
tion to the claims of Greece. Two 
Cypriot youths, redeemed from slavery, 
were sent to England in 1823, and at 
the expence of private benevolence 
have been educated at the Central 
School in the Borough Road, and 
trained as Masters: the elder left for 
Morea a few months since, in com- 
pany with a gentleman, who, from 
motives of sincere benevolence, is gone 
to that country to devote himself to the 
cause of education :—the establishment 
of a School on the British System, at 
the seat of Government, wouid be the 
first object of their attention. 

** The Society has since taken on its 
Establishment, to train as Masters, two 
other Greeks, whom a series of provi- 

Gert. Mac. July, 1825. 
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vidential circumstances has led to this 
country; and has more recently ad- 
mitted as Scholars, seven lads brought 
over by Captain Blaquiere, together 
with a young man, their companion, 
whom they contemplate training as a 
Schoolmaster. OF these lads only a 
part are likely to be prepared for Teach- 
ers; the others are destined for various 
employments; but their education in 
England, if rightly directed, may have 
an important influence on their coun- 
trymen; not only in cementing the 
future friendly alliance of the two 
countries, but in advancing the moral 
improvement of Greece. The School 
Society have also printed in the modern 
Greek, both in the book and sheet 
form, the Scripture Lessons used in 
their Central Schools. 

In taking a more comprehensive 
view of the means to be adopted in 
promoting the establishment of Schools 
in Greece, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society 
have seen that, however strongly cou- 
nected with the object for which they 
were associated, it was utterly impos- 
sible for them, with their present li- 
mited resources, to meet the expences 
needful to be incurred in the promo- 
tion of these plans. The instruction 
of Masters and Mistresses in this coun- 
ury; their passage to and from Eng- 
land ; the printing of elementary spell. 
ing, reading, and arithmetic lessons for 
the schools; and various articles of 
school-furniture, will call for funds of 
considerable amount. And in a coun- 
try where little or no provision for 
reading in the vernacular tongue is 
already made, it will be necessary 
immediately to follow up these efforts 
by a series of instructive and improving 
reading in a cheap form, adapted to the 
capacities of children. 

‘Through their'Freasurer, the Com- 
mittee have already opened a commu- 
nication with the Members of the 
Greek Government; and from this 
source, as well as from personal inter- 
course with the Greek Deputies now 
in London, they feel assured of the 
most cordial co-operation. 

**Inan effort, thus made, to advance 
the cause of Christianity, by promoting 
a religious education founded on the 
principles of Holy Scripture, in a 
country where the Christian religion 
has so long been oppressed, the Com- 
mittee trust that they shall be ie 

y 
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by the friends of religion and truth; 
and they cannot believe that this ap- 
peal will be made‘in vain. 

**Whether we look backward in ad- 
miration of the past—or around us to 
contemplate the vast field which is 
open to our present exertions—or be- 
fore us to anticipate the regeneration 
of a country, whose mountains and 
plains, whose forests and rivers, whose 
towns and villages are associated with 
the most interesting and the most sa- 
cred recollections,—we feel persuaded 
that we shall be assisted to carry for- 
ward the good work we have proposed. 
In that confidence we would again 
urge the claim upon the public bene- 
volence; and we trust hat under the 
Divine blessing we shall be permitted 
to see in the moral improvement of 
Greece the noblest return for generous 
assistance,—the best and the highest 
recompense for all our exertions.” 


—_@— 
Mr. Urzan, Islington, July 12. 


OR some years I have read with 
pleasure your articles upon anti- 
quarian subjects. Time has not cooled 
attachment to my favourite pursuit, 
and as your pages are generally perused 
by all lovers of topography, i venture 
to throw out a hint that may catch 
the attention of gentlemen capable 
of acting upon it for the benefit of 
others and their own gratification. 

I have lately returned from visiting 
one of the most delightful provinces 
for fertility and beautiful scenery,—the 
county aRndiel< county endeared 
to me by family ties and early recol- 
lections ; and on inquiring there if the 
** Collections towards the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hereford, 
by John Duncumb, M.A.” were likely 
to be completed, I was told that the 
death of the late Duke of Norfolk, by 
whose patronage the work was pub- 
lished, had altogether put a stop to its 
continuation. Why this should be 
the case is not so apparent, as the 
reverend author is still living, and 
there are certainly many gentlemen of 
the county who would gladly support 
such an undertaking. The first vo- 


lume appeared so long ago as 1804, 
and part of the second in 1812; since 
that period nothing has been done to- 
wards the printing of another portion— 
a circumstance to be regretted by those 
who, like myself, have purchased the 
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book in its unfinished state. The late 
Duke of Norfolk had an interesting 
seat near Hereford, by marriage with 
the heiress of the ancient house of the 
Scudamores, and often made it his 
summer residence. At Holme Lacey 
Pope wrote his celebrated eulogy on 
the character of John Kyrle, ‘‘ The 
Man of Ross.” Since the decease of 
the Duchess, who was insane, and 
died in her family mansion, Holme 
Lacey has been occupied for a few 
months in the year by General Burr, 
one of the claimants in possession of 
the large estates of that branch of the 
Scudamores, and descended from the 
last Viscount of the name. 

As I passed through the city of Here- 
ford, after a long absence from it, I 
was much pleased with the great im- 
provements made there within these 
few years, particularly the new Courts 
of Justice, with their chaste Doric 

ortico, designed by Smirke; the 

Roothone and commodious covered 
Market-place (the market having been 
formerly held in the open streets); the 
removal of a row of old shops in the 
centre of the city ocenpied by butchers 
(not quite completed); and the gene- 
ral improved appearance of the streets 
and houses ; the County Gaol, its ma- 
nagement, classification of prisoners, 
and working system, revived with ef- 
fect after some years of discontinuance, 
speak mora of the excellent ar- 
rangements of the magistracy, and are 
very creditable to their superintend- 
ance. The great alterations in the 
Cathedral; the removal of the un- 
sightly dingy coat of paint from the 
stalls in the choir, and restoring the 
fine old oak to its natural colour by 
cleaning and varnishing; with the 
beautifully painted glass window (by 
Backler), over the communion table 
(recently put up), equally delighted me. 
Mr. Britton, 1 can venture to predict, 
will find this not the least interesting 
portion of his useful labours on our 
Cathedral Antiquities. Several new 
monuments have been erected, one 
to the memory of an old friend, well 
known to many of your Oxford 
readers : 


M.S. Henrict Forp, I.C.D. Aule S. Ma- 
rise Magdalene Principalis, neenon lingue 
Arabic apud Oxonienses Prelectoris; et 
hujus Ecclesie# Cathedralis Canonici Resi- 
dentiarii: cui literis haud mediocriter im- 
buto pracipue laudi contigit, qud Evas 
linguas 
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linguas feliciter excoluerit. Vir moribus 
simplex prestans ingenii; multis ille qui- 
dem flebilis; nulli quam conjugi et natis 
fiebilior. Occidit. Oxonivw Julii xxvi anno 
Domini mpcccxit. wxtatis LXxI. 

In my Hereford tour I purchased a 
litle book, “ A Walk through the 
City, by J. P. Wright,” 12mo. 1819; 
in p. 45, (in a note,) is this remark, 
which I transfer to your pages : —‘‘ for 
this and some other valuable partica- 
lars we are indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. T. Allen, jun. of this city; the 
collections of this gentleman of tradi- 
tions, relics, books, and manuscripts 
relating to the history and topography 
of this county have perhaps never been 
equalled; and the public will learn 
with pleasure that, with all these ad- 
vantages before him, he is now en- 
gaged in the composition of a history 
of his native county.”” The gentle- 
man alluded to, as I understood, has 
left Hereford some time ago to reside 
in London, and nothing further than 
the announcement of the projected 
work has appeared; but a literary 
friend (whose library has many a 
tempting black-letter gem and lib. 
rariss.) has just shewn me a curious 
and laborious publication, and one of 
no ienneadiie rarity, illustrating 
Herefordshire, which proves how well 
qualified the author is for the task 
he has undertaken. As your pages 
preserve many valuable notices of scarce 
books, and from its being the first 
attempt, on an extended scale, of the 
kind, hitherto printed, for any county 
in England, I am induced to give you 
an account of the volume. I[t is an 
octavo volame of 132 pages, printed 
on very thick writing paper. Only 25 
copies were printed, and none, as my 
friend was informed, were disposed 
of but by gift. The title reads thus, 
«* Bibliotheca Herefordiensis ; ora De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Books, Pamph- 
lets, Maps, Prints, &c. &c. relating to 
the County of Hereford: Compiled 
by John ‘Alen, job. Hereford: Printed 
by J. Allen, High Town, 1821.” 
After a short notice that the titles of 
the principal books and pamphlets 
are correct transcripts, where access 
to the original work could be obtained, 
p- vi.-xii. contain ‘ Introductory Re- 
marks,” in which all the known MS. 
collections towards a history of the 
County are recorded. This is a more 
perfect and better arranged analysis 
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than that in “ Gough’s Topography ;” 
but it is remarkable that no account is 
given of the compiler’s own collection, 
though they are often referred to in 
the subsequent pages. The stores in 
the Harleian MSS. are classed accord- 
ing to their contents by the numbers 
of the printed catalogue, but the He- 
refordshire papers in Cole’s MSS. in 
the Museum, are not mentioned, 
though both numerous and curious. 
The labours of the Record Commit- 
tee are properly appreciated ; for more 
valuable books of authority to the an- 
tiquary and historian than those pub- 
lished by order of Parliament under 
this Commission, have never appeared 
in any country; and the public money 
cannot be applied to more useful pur- 
poses than the preservation, by printing, 
of such authentic documents of real 
history. The Catalogue of Books, &c. 
begins with p. 1, and is arranged under 
the following heads, which serves as 
an index to the work: ‘* General His- 
tory of the County, 1; Agriculture, 
Cider, &c. of the County, 3; Miscel- 
lanies relating to the County, 9; His- 
tory of the City, 15; Miscellanies re- 
lating to the City, 17; Additions to 
Hereford Miscellanies, 37; History of 
Leominster, 38; Leominster Miscel- 
lanies, 39; Ross, Archenfield, Wye, 
&c. 46; Ledbury Miscellanies, 53 ; 
Miscellanies and History relating to 
the various parts of Herefordshire, 54 ; 
Herefordshire Biography, 61; Clerical 
Miscellanies and Herefordshire Ser- 
mons, 65; Maps and Plans, 73; Prints 
illustrative of the Antiquities, Scenery, 
&c. of Herefordshire, and references 
to Books containing information relat- 
ing to the County, 77; engraved Por- 
traits of Persons connected with the 
County of Hereford, Natives, Resi- 
dents, &c. 93 ; Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to various parts of the County of 
Hereford, 99; Addenda, &c. 113, to 
118; Index.” 

This mass of references carefully 
brought together, will greatly facilitate 
the progress of a future writer on this 
county; a knowledge of what has al- 
ready been done being a material point 
gained, in fact almost half the battle 
won ; and it is to be hoped that other 
counties may find persons equally 
zealous in investigation on a similar 
plan, with the same leisure and op- 

rtunity of research possessed by the 
indefatigable collector for ner =, 

shire. 
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shire. Long residence, and acquaint- 
ance with county affairs, and a real 
liking for such pursuits, must concur 
in an individual, before such a labo- 
rious task would be undertaken or 
completed. Nearly half a century ago 
I remembered this gentleman's father 
(now retired from business,) the prin- 
cipal bookseller in the county, at the 
information thus obtained of all local 
publications, has evidently not been 
thrown away on the compiler of the 
** Bibliotheca Herefordiensis.” That 
the projected history alluded to in the 


«* Walk through Hereford,” is still in 
progress for the press, and that the 
remaining parts of the Rev. Mr. Dun- 


comb’s Collections (long a desidera- 
tum,) will eventually be published, is 
much desired by your correspondent, 
and doubtless by others. 

S. X. 


Yours, &c. 


Kingston, near Bridge 
Mr. Urean, Town Barbados, May 2. 
Spe at are extracts which 
will show the profligate conduct 
of Lauder after he quitted England, 
and also determine the exact time of 
his decease. That he continued his 
evil ways I have eyery reason to be- 
lieve until then; though the report of 
his having a natural son by a negro 
woman, upon enquiry, I find is un- 
founded. 

I have had an opportunity of seeing 
your last Supplement, and I am now 
writing entirely from memory, in order 
to correct some errors which have 
crept in. 

Sir P. Meadows is wrong in ascrib- 
ing one of the portraits of his ances- 
tors to Richard Graves, who wrote 
concerning Egypt; the learned author 
of the “* Pyramidographia,” ‘* Account 
of the Grand Seraglio,” &c. having 
flourished in the reign of Charles II. 
and whose works were collected and 

ublished by Dr. Birch. This was long 
before the period the gentleman to 
whom Sir P. Meadows refers flourish- 
ed; and besides, the name is spelt with 
an e, Greaves, who died in 1731, aged 
51. 

As to the communication relative 
to the Rev. John Balguy and Dr. Thos. 
Balguy, the latter was, if I recollect 
right, not the author of the ‘ Divine 
Benevolence asserted,” but the Rev. 
John Balguy; it is contained in a yo- 
lume of Tracts on similar subjects, 
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(which, by those who have read them, 
I understand, are highly valuable.) 
This volume of Tracts and two vo- 
lumes of Sermons, were all that he 
published during his life; his son, 
after his death, published an “ Essay 
on Redemption,” written by his father. 
Dr. Thos. Balguy published only 
two volumes of Sermons, which his 
nephew, Dr. Drake, Vicar of Roch- 
dale, after his death re-printed, and 
prefixed a short Memoir of his uncle. 
I had the pleasure of spending a 
week in the summer of 1813 under the 
hospitable roof of the late Dr. Drake ; 
and when there, he shewed me a se- 
ries of letters from Warburton to Bal- 
guy, which I should think would fill 
a moderate sized octavo; they gave 
strong proofs of Warburton’s powerful 
mind, and of his warm friendship for 
Hurd and Balguy. Hurd and Balguy 
were intimate friends at college, and 
Hurd introduced Balguy to Warbur- 
ton. Balguy was of too meek and 
retiring a mind to seek preferment; he 
refused a Bishopric, though not ex- 
actly in the way mentioned in your 
Supplement. I will relate it as near 
as I can in the words of his nephew. 


“* My uncle's eyes were weak, and 
he had besides a squabble with one 
Nott, an officer in the Cathedral, about 
the repairs of it. One night he was 
awakened by his servant bringing him 
a note ; looking at the bottom of it, and 
seeing, as he thought, the word Nott, 
he hastily bade the servant go away, 
and he would answer it in the morn- 
ing. The servant shortly returned and 
informed him that the messenger was 
sure he had not read the letter. Upon 
more attentively looking, he saw it was 
signed North, and contained an offer 
of the Bishopric of Gloucester, then 
vacant by the death of Warburton. He 
still sent away the messenger, saying 
he would send an answer in the morn- 
ing, which answer was declining the 
offer.” 

“* The Bishopric of Gloucester,” said 
my uncle to me in relating the story, 
** had cost me one night's rest. 1 was 
determined it should not cost me an- 
other ;” and upon my looking a little 
out of heart, he said, *‘ Come, come, 
my lad, I considered that, and there 
was nothing good I could give you.” 

Halifax succeeded Warburton as 
Bishop of Gloucester, and was after- 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph, which 
may 
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may have occasioned your correspond - 
ent’s mistake. 

Dr. Drake was of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was afterwards 
Fellow, tutor to Earl Mount Edge- 
cumb, with whom, I believe, he went 
on the Continent, was the first do- 
mestic chaplain of Archbishop Moore, 
afterwards Vicar of Hadleigh, in Suf- 
folk, and finally Vicar of Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, chen he died Sept. 12, 
1819.* He married one of the ancient 
and respectable family of Yate, in 
Gioucestershire. His only son died 
about 1815; and one of his daughters 
married a Mr. Niblett, who some years 
ago was High Sheriff of the county of 
Gloucester. The library of Dr. T. Bal- 
guy came into the possession of Dr. 

rake, and it was a most choice one, 
filled with the best quarto variorum 
classics, and the best divinity. Mrs. 
Drake survived the Doctor, and, I be- 
lieve, is still living. It certainly would 
bea loss, should the a of arbur- 
ton perish; they complete and explain 
a from Wahates to Hod 

Yours, &c. LE 


Extracts from the Records of the Free 
School in Bridge Town, Barbados, 
relative to William Lauder. 


Extract of a minute made at a meet- 
ing of the Gentlemen Trustees for 
managing the affairs of the Free School, 
Aug. 3, 1754. Present, the Hon. 
Jonathan Bleuman, Attorney-General, 
Benj. Carlton, esq. Ch. Warden, and 
the Hon. John Harrison, Treasurer. 


** Then the Trustees took into considera- 
tion the appointment of a Master of the 
Grammar School, and Mr. William Lauder 
being well recommended to them, was ap- 
pointed to that office, to have the usual 
appointment belonging to such Master; he 
is also to have the benefit of renting out 
the house in Marl Hill, near the said School, 
unless he choose to reside in it himself, which 
is to be at his eleetion. Then the said Mr. 
Lauder being called up, and he signifying 
that he rather chuse to rent out the 
house at Marl Hill, at least for the reac 

vided the rtments in the ool- 

were fitted up immediately for him ; 
and the Trustees being willing to give him 
all.the encouragement in their power, did 
resolve, and it was accordingly red, that 
the said apartments should be fitted up with 
all convenient speed.” 


*Seean account of him in vol. 1xxx1x- 
ii. p. 378, 
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Ata meeting of the Trustees for the 
Free School, on the 7th Dec. 1762. 
Present, the Hon. John Lyte, Speaker 
of the Assembly, the Hon. Jonathan 
Bleuman, Attorney-Gen. and Henry 
Hasell, Church Warden. 


** Then the Trustees took into mature 
— =. case of Mr. Lauder, the 

tin Master. inquiry it « i 
to their great ie. ae = 
had been appointed to that office for above 
eight years, and never taught a single scholar 
on the foundation, notwithstanding that on 
his appointment four were ordered for his 
care out of the twenty-five, which is the 
whole number; and he might have chosen 
any four he thought most fit for the purpose. 
On said Lauder’s being called in and charged 
with this shameful behaviour, he had little 
more to say than that he never refused to 
teach the boys, but none were offered him. 
This was the more astonishing because, 
although the said Lander had frequently 
applied to some of the Trustees for repai 
to be made to his apartment, and of the 
house belonging to the donation, (which 
for his encouragement he was allowed to 
rent out,) and which was always done ac- 
cording to his desire, yet he never once 
signified to any of the gentlemen, or gave 
the least intimation of what he now offered 
in his justification, nor had any of them 
the least reason to doubt but that, however 
exceptionable his character was in other 
respects, he did not fail to answer the in+ 
tention of his appointment, and to discharge 
his duty to the boys it was supposed had 
from time to time been under his care. The 
said Lauder being therefore asked whether 
he thought it was intended he should be in 
that station, and receive greater advan- 

s than any of his predecessors, without 
doing any thing at all for it? he answered, 
he would teach double the number for the 
future. And then being ordered to with- 
draw, the Trustees came to a resolution 
that the said Lauder should be immediately 
discharged; and he was and is discharged 
accordingly.” 

Extract from the Register of the 
ares of Saint Michael, Bridge Town, 

rbados. 


se ug. 30, 1771.—Burials.—William 
Lauder.’ 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursay, July 22. 
se Obituary of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine having been for many 
rs one of the most authentic and re- 


spectable Records of the biographical 
p swe of deceased ns, whose 


characters, whether in public or private 
life, have been distinguished by any 
. occurrences 
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occurrences worthy of being comme- 
morated for talents or virtue, I am in- 
duced to communicate the following 
particulars respecting a beloved relative 
of mine, at the time of whose decease, 
in 1766, the arrangement of such com- 
munications was not equal to that 
which is now so classical a repository 
of departed worth. 
«© To honour those who gave us birth 
Is Heaven's divine command :” 
That honour, or rather, 1 would say, 
that filial regard and veneration, which 
was never in any instance more strictly 
deserved or more deeply impressed, [ 
have repeatedly paid at different times 
on the pages of your esteemed Publica- 
tion; and in the course of a very long 
and frequent correspondence therein 
from youth to age, have been favoured 
with the insertion of some tributes of 
affection and respect to the merits of 
several departed and surviving relatives 
and friends; and also many occasional 
papers on various subjects, both literary 
and local, with descriptive pieces of 
scenery, which give so high a colour- 
ing to the progressive passages of life, 
and to “ those painted clouds that 
beautify our days*,” until I am be- 
come, through advancing years and in- 
firmities, a unable to produce any 
thing new, and even find it difficult to 
transcribe from the manuscripts I have 
in my possession, those correct and 
authentic documents which supply the 
biographical particulars of my present 
subject, and will probably close m 
correspondence with the Editors ; and, 
through their favour, ultimately gratify 
my utmost ambition in point of any 
claims or pretensions I can have to the 
estimation or acceptance of the publick ; 
having not only Fived ** one month— 
one little month on Urban’s page,” 
beyond the prediction of some satrical 
and defamatory lines pointed at my 
« Rural Sabbath,” which was written 
under the Northiam Oak in 1810, and 
published in 1811, but many successive 
months and years, to gratify, I trust, a 
better feeling*than vanity; viz. to com- 
memorate the virtues of the friends I 
love and esteem, and to silence the 
calumnious censures of those who were 
disposed to traduce me. 
© proceed to the subject of my in- 
tended memoir. 
The life of a private Clergyman, 
though not holding any Church dig- 








* Pope. 
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nities, may be of more beneficial in- 
fluence than one of a higher rank; and 
the Minister of a Parish, who strictly 
and conscientiously performs his duty, 
though he may not come under the 
modern description of Evangelical, or 
be possessed of that enthusiasm which 
the Sectaries admire, may be of more 
real importance in his station than a 
Minister of State: the sacred duties of 
his profession being of a nature far 
superior to any temporal concerns, yet 
inseparably connected therewith. 

The Rev. William Bunce, LL.B. 
Rector of St. Peter's, and Vicar of St. 
Clement’s, Sandwich, was the younger 
son of the Rev. John Bunce, A.M. 
formerly Vicar of Brenzet in Kent, 
and afterwards Rector of Chingford 
and Pitsey in Essex, who left in MS. 
an approved translation from the Greek 
(since published) of St. Chrysostom’s 
Six Books on the Priesthood t, which 
are esteemed amongst the best pieces 
of antiquity, and whose death was 
thus noticed in a Canterbury paper of 
the 6th of July, 1741: 

* On Saturday last, died in this City, the 
Rev. John Bunce, sen.; he had for many 
ears resided on a Vicarage in Romney 

larsh, and being taken notice of by the 

resent Archdeacon, Dr. Samuel Lisle, for 
his modest deportment and pious life, was 
by him recommended a few years since to 
more agreeable preferments in Essex, with- 
out seeking or even knowing of the same.” 


He brought up both his sons to the 
Church, and sent them, duly qualified 
by his own tuition, to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where they took their re- 
ee degrees in civil law. The 
elder was presented by the above-men- 
tioned Archdeacon Lisle to the Vicar- 
age of St. Stephen’s near Canterbury ; 
and the younger, the subject of this 
memoir, by the same patron, to the 
Vicarage of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, 
in 1742; and on. the presentation of 
the Crown, to the Rectory of St. 
Peter’s in 1744. On those two small 
benefices, for in point of value they 
were then very inferior to what they 
are now, he passed his useful and ex- 
emplary life in the active and arduous 





+ Rollin, in his ‘ Belles Letters,” vol. ii. 
p- 301, produces the earnest dissuasion of 
the mother of St. Chrysostom respecting 
his intention to leave her, as an example of 
the most affecting, natural eloquence. Her 
tender remonstrance prevailed. It ‘is pre- 
fixed to the translation of the Books. 
employ- 
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employment of his parochial. duties, 
and a deportment equally amiable in 
all his-relative and social connexions. 
In his person he was slight and well- 
proportioned ; his address and manners 
were those of a gentleman in the first 
class of society; never abject, but 
always respectful to his superiors ; of 
a cheerful temper and pleasant con- 
versation with his equals; and to his 
inferiors, particularly those in depressed 
circumstances, benevolent and cha- 
ritable to the full extent of his power 
in a ming and practice. 

aving done particular credit fo 
himself and his College at the Uni- 
versity, he was by special favourallowed 
to take his degree sooner than he could 
otherwise have obtained it, and ad- 
mitted by dispensation to Deacon’s 
Orders at the age of twenty-one, and 
to full orders by a similar favor ; but it 
was not on these academical advantages, 
nor on any superior talents, that his 
best pretensions to distinction were 
founded; they were uniformly and 
constantly evinced by the whole tenour 
of his life. With regard to his dis- 
courses from the pulpit, he never as- 
pired to be a popular preacher, though 
in his younger days he was generally 
followed, hig voice being strong and 
clear, and his delivery graceful; but 
his style of composition admitted no 
rhetorical embellishments, for which 
he candidly confessed his inability, and 
judiciously made choice of the plain 
and practical language of ‘‘ Melmoth’s 
great Importance of a Religious Life,” 
for his model ; in which there is not a 
sentence, nor perhaps a word, that is 
not perfectly intelligible to any com- 
mon Capacity. 

«¢ Jn earnest and impressive style 

The truth divine he taught ; 
No other aim the Preacher had, 
No other praise he sought. 
** But faith and works in union held, 
From the pure sacred text, 
And ne’er by frantic zeal disjoin’d, 
Or senseless terms perplext.” 

The only public occasion on which 
he was appointed to preach, was at a 
General Meeting of the Cinque Ports, 
held at New Romney on the 24th of 
July 1750. The sermon in MS. is in 
my possession: it was highly approved, 
aud, as customary when delivered be- 
fore any public assembly, requested to 
be printed ; but this he was too dif_i- 
dent to consent to. The whole ac- 
count of that General Meeting, called 
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’ $I 
a Brotherhood and Guestling, which 


continued several days, and has been 
since assembléd but twice, at the dis- 
tant periods of twenty and fort yyears, 
was published in the Canterbury paper 
of the 2sth July 1750, in which 
Mr. B.'s sermon was honorably men- 
tioned. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Sept. 1801 is a correct engraving of 
his residence, the old parsonage-house 
of St. Peter’s; and in the poetical de- 
partment of the same Number are 
some elegiac lines inscribed to his me- 
mory by his only surviving son, who, 
at the advanced age of seventy-three, 
has recently commemorated the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of his father’s de- 
cease, and now communicates the 
above particulars of his life, the termi- 
nation of which, on the 12th of June 
1766, at the age of fifty-two, was at- 
tended with some peculiar circum- 
stances that throw a lustre on his last 
moments, similar to that of a fine sun- 
set at the close of a summer day. On 
the evening preceding his departure, 
with the happiest composure he took 
a very affectionate leave of his afflicted 
family, and separatel ve his chil- 
dren his last paternal blessing; after 
which he was attended by his parti- 
cular friend the Rev. John Conant 
(brother to the late Sir Nathaniel), who 
succeeded him in the Rectory; and he 
also admitted, at their own request, 
some few of his parishioners, to whom, 
in the feeble accents of his expirin 
breath, he gave a final exhortation* an 
solemn benediction, as the last act of 
their faithful Minister, and desired 
them to join in the commendator 
prayer at the point of departure, which 
they fervently did, and beheld in him 
the blissful tranquillity in which a 
truly Christian Pastor can die. 

Yours, &c. W. B. 


Highgate, near Birm- 
Mr. Ursa, ingham, June 24. 
be are not only learned yourself, 
but the occasion of learning to 
others; and your Correspondents may 
be compared to an agreeable, social 
party, assembled to receive and bestow 





* There being a full congregation at his 
funeral, the final exhortation and blessing 
above mentioned are transferred in the Elegy 
to the solemn period of interment, when the 
departed spirit is supposed to address them 
while they were assembled on that occasion 
at the grave. (Vol. Lxx1. pt. ii, p. 837.) 

inform- 
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information, im the most courteous 
My pr in this friendl 
resent appearance in this frie 
anit es to soheis aid towards a wor 
which I am now preparing for the 
, under the title of ** The Life, 
Biers, and Correspondence of Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale.” Original Letters writ- 
ten by, oraddressed to that distinguished 
Antiquary, or any other documents, or 
information, connected with his lite- 
rary or ?_—*) history, will be very 
acceptable, and ensure my grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 
The Life will be given in Dugdale’s 
own words, from the Ashmolean MS. 


withcopious Notes. Interleaved Pocket 
Almanacks supply his Diary from 1643 
to 1686, with the exception of only 
three years; and of Letters I have 
already collected more than one hundred 
and seventy, including those of Dods- 
worth, Somner, S$ Iman, Twysden, 
Junius, Archer, Wood, and a long 
train of antiquarian worthies. 

And now, after an intimacy of thirty 
years, I remain, most excellent Syl- 
vanus, not merely ‘* Yours, &c.” but, 
to ase the expressions of Lightfoot to 
Dugdale, ‘* the unfained honourer of 
your worth, and one ready to serve 
you ;” Wii1iam Hamper. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.—WILTSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, North, Gloucestershire: East, Hampshire and Berkshire: South, 
Hants. and Dorset.: West, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Dorsetshire. 
Greatest length, 54; greatest breadth, 34; square 1372. 
Province. Canterbury. Dioceses. Salisbury ; — a peculiar to Glouces- 
ter; and one parish to Winchester. Circuit, Western. 
ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Cangi, a tribe of the Belge ; Heedui. 

Roman Province, Britannia Prima. 

Stations, Cunetio, Folly Farm near Marlborough ; Mutuantonis, Easton Grey ; 
Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum; Verlucio, near Wans-town. 

Saxon Octarchy, Wessex. 

Antiquities. British Earthworks, Southley-wood, near Heytesbury, (vulgarly 
called Robin Hood’s Bower, &c.); Bokerly ditch; Elder Valley; Gryms- 
ditch ; Hamshill ditches ; Old ditch Srnadilinn Bokerly); Wansdike ; Sut- 
ton Common (resembling an amphitheatre in miniature). Druidical or 
British Remains, Avebury (a series of circles, with two extensive avenues of up- 
right stones); Brome near Swindon, a row of upright stones; Stonehenge. 
Cromlechs at Clatford-bottom, Littleton-Drew ; Rockley, Mountain field heath 
of. Encampments*, Amesbury, called Vespasian’s Camp; Badbury (supposed 
by Whitaker to be thre ‘‘ Mons Badonicus” of the ancients) ; Bagdon ; eam 
Battlesbury; Beacon Hill; Bilbury Rings or Wily Camp; Blunsden Hull 
near Highworth; Bratton (successively occupied by the British, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes); Broad chalk, called Bury Orchard; Bury wood near 
Slaughtenford ; Casterly near Uphaven ; Castle Rings ; Chesbary near Great 
Bedwin; Chidbury near Everley ; Chiselbury; Chlorus’s camp; Church 
Ditches; Clay Hill; Clearbury Ring (constructed by Cerdic or his son 
Cynric); Cotley Hill (used as an exploratory post); Haydon; Hay’s 
Castle; Knook (British, but afterwards used by the Romans as Castra Sta- 
tiva); Liddington; Martinsall near Marlborough; Newton Toney; Old- 
borough castle; Old castle near Mere ; Old Sarum; Pen-pits; Roddenbory 
Rolston ; Roundway Hill near Devizes ; Scratchbury Hill ; Sherston ; Spi 
bury called Castle Ditches ; Warminster ; West down or Hanging Langford ; 
West Kington; Whichbury ; Whiten-hill; White-sheet Hill (occupied by 
Britons and Saxons); Wickball ; Winkelbury; Woodyates Inn; Yarnbury 
(originally British, but subsequently strengthened by Romans aud Saxons). 
Abbeys of Bradford (founded by St. Aldhelm ante 705); Kingswood (built in 
1139 by William de Berkeley); Malmesbury (founded about 630 by Meyl- 
dulph, a Scot); Stanleigh (established in 1151 at Lokeswell, removed to 





~ + The difficulty of discriminating Roman from British, &c. being so great, I have classed 
them under the general hegd of Encainpments. 


Stanleigh 
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Stanleigh by Maud the Empress); Wilton (founded in 773 by Wulstan Earl 
of Wiltshire, converted into a Nunnery). Priories of ee (founded 


1100 by William de Tankerville); Bradenstoke (founded 1142 by Walter 
de Eureux) ; Bradfield ; Brioptune ; Bromham (founded by Baldwin de Ripe- 
riis); Charlton, Great (founded in 1187 by Reginald de Pavely); Chissen- 
bury; Clarendon (founded by Henry II.); Clatford (founded temp. Wm. [. 
by Sir Roger Mortimer) ; Corsham, (founded temp. Wm. 1) another (found- 
temp. Hen. II.); Ivychurch (founded temp. Hen. II.); Kingswood 
(founded in 1139); Longleat (founded by Sir John Vernun or Vernon, 
temp. Edward I.); Maiden Bradley (founded in 1190 by Hubert Bishop of 
Salisbury, formerly a hospital for leprous women, founded temp. Stephen) ; 
Marlborough (founded ante John) ; SMeakten Deverill (founded ante 1086) ; 
Monkton Farley (founded about 1125); Okeburn (founded 1149 by Maud de 
Wallingford) ; Poulton (founded about 1337 by Thos. de St. Maur or Sey- 
mour); Ramsbury (founded in 905) ; Stratton (founded temp. Wm. I. or II.) ; 
Tisselbu (founded ante 720); Uphaven (founded temp. Hen. I.) Nunneries 
of Amesbury (founded by Elfrida, widow of King Edgar, refounded 980) ; 
Kington (founded ante 1156*); Laycock (founded in 1232); Malmesbury 
2 (one founded ante 603); Wilton (founded in 800 by Elburga, sister to 
King Egbert, refounded in $71). Churches of Amesbury (ancient and 
curious); Ansty (the oldest church in the diocese); Avebury (part of its 
architecture old); Bishop Canning's (the interior Anglo-Norman); Boyton 
(but little alteration in its architecture since 1301) ; Calne (handsome tower 
at the North-east end); Castle Combe ; Chippenham (some part very 
ancient) ; Chitterne St. Mary; Codford St. Mary; Crudwell ; Devizes St. 
John (most interesting to the Architectural Antiquary); St. Mary (chancel 
rt early Norman) ; Draycot ; ee or Fisherton de la Mere; Great 
Beiwin (partly Norman) ; Great Durnford ; Heytesbury ; Holt; Kington St. 
Michael (supposed erected temp. Henry III. but apparently earlier); Lay- 
cock ; Little Bedwin ; Malmesbury, St. Paul (some remains visible); Marl- 
borough, St. Mary; Melksham ; Mere (one of the best in South Wiltshire 
with — to its architectural appearanee); Monkton Deverill ; Oaksey 
(Anglo Norman remains); Ramsbury (considered the mother Church to 
Salisbury); Sherston; Steeple Ashton (handsome); Tisbury; Westbury ; 
West Knoyle (situate, more antiquo, adjoining to the Manor-house). Chapels of 
Fagglestone (now used as lodgings for the poor) ; Little Horningsham ; Salis- 
bury, near Harnham Bridge, to receive alms, of the passengers for repairs ; 
Tytherington (founded by Empress Maud, a mean building resembling a 
barn) ; West Lavington (entirely demolished). Stone Pulpit. Codford, St. 
Peter, now enclosed in the wall, the first step only visible. Fonts. “Ashley; 
Avebury; Boyton (on a large circular column, once surrounded by four 
smaller ones); Bremhill; Chitterne All Saints and St. Mary (both ancient 
and plain); Great Durnford (Saxon); Kingston Deverill; Horningsham 
(old, but mutilated); Longbridge Deverill; Malmesbury, St. Mary West- 
rt; Preshute (very large and curious); Stanton St. Suintins Sustiion, 


_ Castles of Calne; Castle Combe ; Devizes (built by Roger Bishop of Salis- 


bury, temp. Henry I.) no remains; Downton ; Farley (built by Robert de 
Curcelles, temp. Wm. I.); Laycock (ascribed to the British King, Dun- 
wallo Mulmutius) ; Longford (modern); Ludgershall (ascribed to the British 
King Lud, hence Lud-gar's Hall); Malmesbury (built by the heroic Roger 
Bp. of pegs Mactievengh ; Mere (built by Richard Earl of Cornwall 
in 1253); Old Sarum; Stourton (built by Sir John de Stourton, temp. 


_ Henry V. or VI. near the site now occupied by the magnificent mansion of 
Sir R. C. Hoare, bart.); Trowbridge (erected temp. Sone; Wardour. 
u 


Mansions. Chitterne (bearing a monastic appearance, as a farm house); 
Mere Park (very ancient, originally moated) ; Stanton St. Quintin ; Studley 
(formerly of the Hunge ; Woodlands at Mere (now a farm-house) ; 
Zeals Manor House. 








* Tanner. Aubrey says by Empress Maud. 
Gayt. Mac. July, 1895. “ PRESENT 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 
Rivers. Avon, Upper and Lower; Bourne ; Brue ; Colne ; Deverill; Kennet ; 
_ Marlan; Nodders; Stour; Tuames; Were; Wily. 

Inland Navigation. Kennet and Avon Canal; Thames and Severn Canal; 
Wilts and Berks Canal, with several branches. 

Lakes. Bowood ; Charlton Common (the largest in the county) ; Shirewater ; 
Earl Stoke Park, of considerable dimensions ; Stourhead ; Wilton Park. 

Eminences and Views. Beacon Hill, near Amesbury, 690 feet high ; Bideombe 
Hill, from which the sugar-loaf mountain, near Abergavenny, is seen ; 
Bowood, the cascade truly picturesque ; Box, a small village of great beauty ; 
Bradford, very picturesque; Broxmore, highly picturesque; Cheril Hill ; 
Clay Hill, surrounded by ditch and rampart; East Knoyle, rich and beautiful 
prospects towards Dorsetshire; Hermitage Hill, Codford ; New Park, charm- 
ing and extensive view; Savernake Forest, peculiarly fine scenery; Silbury 
Hill, the largest barrow perhaps in Europe; Standlynch House, from the 
high grounds, the prospect one of the finest and most varied in the county ; 
Earl Stoke Park, pleasure grounds, and fine prospects from the hills; Swindon 
Park ; Stourhead Topwood Hill; Stourton Church-yard, beautiful prospect 
over a'well-wooded and undulated scene thickly covered with laurel ; West- 
bury Down, 775 feet high. 

Natural Curiosities. Bowood, many petrifying springs 5 Chippenham chaly- 
beate springs ; Heywood mineral spring ; Holt mineral spring ; Malmesbury, 
Daniel's well, where Holy Daniel watched by night; Holy Well, in which 
St. Aldhelm bathed in all weathers ; Melksham chalybeate and saline aperient 
springs; Middle Hill Spa; Stourhead, Paradise Well, from six fountains 
here the Stour rises ; Weston Birt floods, called Shireburn. 

Public Edifices. Bradford Bridge of nine arches, very ancient ; another of four 
arches ; Charity School opened in 1712. Calne Free School, founded by J. 
Bentley, esq. by will dated 1660; Market House and Town Hall ; Chippen- 
ham Bridge of 21 arches; Charity School. Corsham Hospital; Market 
House, erected in 1784 by late P. Cobb Methuen, esq. Cricklade Free 
School, founded by R. Jenner, esq. of London, who died 1651. Devizes 
Free Grammar School; House of Industry; Market Cross erected by Lord 
Sidmouth ; New Gaol; Town Hall. wnton Borough Cross; Free 
School, founded by Giles Eyre, esq. Farley Hospital, erected 1678 by Sir 
Stephen Fox, with a Charity School. Froxfield Almshouse, founded by the 
widow of 4th Duke of Somerset (see vol. 1xx1. p. 306). Heytesbury Hos- 
pital, founded by Robert Lord Hungerford and Margaret his widow, about 
1472. Matmessury Cross, erected temp. Henry VII. ; Free School ; Town 
Hall, formerly St. John’s Hospital. MartsorouGn Free Grammar School, 
founded by Edward VI. in 1651; Free School, founded in 1712; Market 
House; Prison. Sauissury; Bleckyndon’s Hospital, founded in 1683 ; 
Bricket’s Hospital, founded in 1519; City School, founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth; Close School, founded by Bishop Poore; College of eng erected 
by Bishop Ward; Council House, erected 1794 by Earl Radnor; County 
Gaol ; Crane Bridge, of \stone; Eyre’s Hospital, erected 1617; Fisherton 
Bridge, of Stone ; Free Grammar School ; Froud’s Hospital, erected in 1750; 
Godolphin’s Charity School ; Harnham Bridge, first built 1244; Infirmary, 
erected 1767; Poultry Cross; Saint Nicholas Hospital ; Sunday School ; 
Taylor’s Huspital, founded in 1698 ; Trinity Hospital, founded i7 Ric. II. by 

* John Ellis. Trowbridge School. Tytherton, Calloways School for Moravian 
Children. Warminster Assembly Room ; Free Grammar School; Market- 
house. Westbury Town Hall. West Lavington Free School and Alms- 
house, founded by Wm. Dantsey in 1542; Wilton Free School ; Town Hall. 

Seats. Wilton House, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieutenant. 





Alderbury House, G. Fort, esq. Bapton House, John Davis, sen. esq. 
Amesbury House, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Batford, R. E. D. Shaftoe, esq. 

bart. ras Benton, Stoaly, esq. 
Ashcombe, William Wyndham, esq. Berry Cottage, Bishopstrow, —— Temple, 





Lord Arundel. 


Ashléy Manor House, T. B. G. Estcourt, Biddesden House, J. Everett, esq. h 
esq. M. P. Blacklands, late John Merrewether, esq- 
Ashton Keynes, R. Nicholas, esq. Boreham House, Rev. 


Griffith. 
Bowden 
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Bowden Park, Mrs, Dickenson. 
Bowood, Marquis cf Lansdowne. 
Box Hall, W. Northey, esq. 
Boyton, A. B. Lambert, esq. 
Bradley House, Duke of Somerset. 
Brickworth House, Lord Lisle. 

-—— J. M. Eyre, oy 
Britford, P. Jervoise. esq. M. P. 
Broxmore House, R. Bristow, esq. 
Bulford, Dowager Lady Pollen. 
Burderop, Thomas Calley, esq. 
Castle Combe, W. Scrope, esq. 
Castle House, Calne, Mes. Bondry. 
Charlecot House, Samuel Olla, esq. 
Charleton Park, Ear! of Suffolk. 
Chilton Lodge, John Pearse, esq. M.P. 
—-— House, Fulwar Craven, esq. 
Chissenbury Priory, Edmund Stagg, esq. 
Church Chatley Lodge, T. Meade, 7 
Chute Lodge, near Ludgershall, W. Fowle, 


esq. 
Chenin Lodge, F. H. Bathurst, esq. 
Clarendon Park, Sir Felton Harvey, bart. 
Clift Hall, Hon. D. P. Bouverie. 

Clouds House, East Knoyle, Jas. Still, esq. 
Cole Park, Peter Harvey Lovell, esq. 
Compton House, Mrs. Heneage. 

Compton Chamberlayne, J. H. Penruddock, 


esq. 
Conhalt Park, Sir W. Meadows, bart. 
Connock Mauor House, ErneleWarriner, esq. 
Corsham House, Paul C. Methuen, esq. 
Cowfold Park, Peter H. Lovell, esq. 
Cowsfield House, Sir Arthur Paget, K. B. 
Crow wood, J. R. Seymour, esq. 
Dantsey, Miss Anne Bissett. 
Dinton House, Wm. Wyndham, esq. 
Doddington Park, Sir Christopher B. Cod- 
rington, bart, 
Donhead Hall, J. G. Kneller, esq. 
Down Ampney, Earl of St. Germains. 
Draycote, W. P. L. Wellesley, esq. 
Durnford House, Amesbury, Miss Harris. 
Earlstoke Park, Geo. W. Taylor, esq. M.P. 
Eastcourt, Joseph Pitt, esq. M. P. 
Eastwell, J. H. Grubbe, esq. 
Everleigh House, Sir J.D. Astley, bart. M.P. 
Farley sa Lieut.-col. Houlron. 
Fern House, Thos. Grove, esq. 
Fonthill Abbey, John Farquhar, esq. 
Fisherton House, John Davis, jun. esq. 
Fyfield House, Mrs. Penruddocke. 
Hannington House, R. Montgomery, esq. 
Hardenhuish, Geo. Hawkins, esq. 
Harnish, Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. 
Hartham, General Kerr. 
~ Park, Michael Joy, esq. 
Hessek, Sir J. E. Styles, bart. 
Heytesbury House, Sir Wm. P. A. A’Court, 
bart 








Heywood House, Westbury, A. Ludlow, esq. 
Hurdcot House, Alexander Powell, esq. * 

Ivy Church House, H. Henxman, esq. 

Ivy House, Chippenham, M. Humphries, esq. 
Kemble House, Robert Gordon, esq. M.P. 

Knoyle, Peter Still, esq. 

Lackham House, James Montagu, esq. 
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Lacock Abbey, John Grossett, esq. 

Lake House, Amesbury, Rev. Edw. Duke. 

Landford House, T. Bolton, esq. 

Lodge, S. Greathead, esq. 

Laverstock, Sir J. Burrough. 

Liddiard or Lydiard Park, Visct. Boling- 
broke. 

Littlecote Park, Major-Gen. E. L. Popham. 

Little Durnford House, E. Henxman, esq. 

Lockeridge House, Duke of Marlborough. 

Longford Castle, Earl of Radnor. 

Longleat, Marquis of Bath. 

Lucknam, Sawyer, esq. 

Melchett Park, John Osborne, esq. 

Melksham, Rev. W. B. Wrey. 

Monks, Mrs. Dickinson. 

Monkton, T. Edridge, esq. 

— Farley House, John Long, esq. 

Neston Park, J. Fuller, esq. 

Nether Avon, M. Hicks Beach, esq. 

New Hall near Salisbury, J. T. Batt, esq. 

New House near Whaddon, Mrs. Eyre. 

4 - Devizes, T. B. G. Estcourt, esq. 











Norman Court, Charles Baring Wall, esq. 
Notton, John Awdry, esq. 

Oaksey House, Mrs. Salisbury. 

Oare, John Goodman, esq. 

Odstock, Sir Thos, Webb, bart. 

Old Warren Cottage, Wanley Sawbridge, esq. 
Pinckney House, Estcourt Creswell, esq. 
Poulton House, T. Baskerville Mynors, esq. 
Puck Shipton, Joseph Gilbert, esq. 

Purton House, Wilson, esq. 

Pyt House, John Benett, esq. MP. 
Rainscombe, Rev, Dr. Rogers. 

Ramsbury, Sir Francis Burdett, bart. M.P. 
Roche Court, F. T. Egerton, esq. 

Rockley, Sir John Smyth, bart. 

Rowd Ashton Park, R. G. Long, esq. 
Rowdforde, Wadham Locke, esq. 

Rushall, Sir Edward Poore, bart. 
Rushmore » Lord Rivers. 

aw College, Wadham Wyndham, esq. 








- Palace, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Salthorpe Lodge, Mrs. B. Pye Bennet. 

are Park, Lord Audley. 

Savernake Lodge, Lord Bruce. 

Sedghille, Mrs. Helyar. 

Seend, Ambrose Awdry, esq. 

Robson esq. 

Lodge, Mrs. Schomberg. 

Shaw Hill House, S. Heathcote, esq. 

Shaw House, Sir H. Burrard Neale, bart. 

Sherfield House, J. J. Lockhart, esq. 

Shockerwick, J. Wiltshire, esq. 

South Broom House, W. Salmon, esq. 

Spy Park, Calne, Rev. Dr. Starkie. 

Standlynch House, see Trafalgar Park. 

Stanton Fitzwarren, Rev. Dr. Ashfordby 
Trenchard. 

Stourhead, Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. 

Stocton House, R. Biggs, esq. 

Stowell Lodge, Sir George 
G. C. B. 

Studley Hill, J. B. Angell, esq. 


_——— - 








ontagu, bart. 


Studley 
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Studley House, Edward Hortock Mortimer, 


esq. 
Swindon House, Ambrose Goddard, esq. 
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Warneford Place, Sevenhampton, F. Warne- 
ford, esq. 
Westbury, Sir M. M. Lopes, bart. 








Teffont House, J. T. Mayne, esq. West Coulston House, Lucy, esq. 
Tidworth House, T. A. Smith, esq. Whaddon, W. Bowen, esq. 

Tilshead Lodge, Lowther, esq. Whetham, Rev. Money. 

Tockenham House, John J. Buxton, esq. Wick-house, Trowbridge, T. Bythesear, esq. 
Tottenham Park, Marquis of Aylesbury. Wilbury House, Sir A. Warre Malet, bart. 


Trafalgar Park, Earl Nelson. 

Tytherley House, Rev. Thistlethwayte. 
ans House, Charies L. Phipps, esq. 

Wardour Castle, Lord Arundel. 





Wilcot House, Miss Wroughton. 
Witch, Brayhouse, P. Templeman, esq. 
Woolley, Howard, esq. 
Wroughton, Mrs, Codrington. 








Warley House, Colonel Skrine. Zeals Manor House, Mrs. Grove. 

Peerage. Calne and Calstane Viscountcy to Petty, Marquis Lansdowne. 
Charleton Barony to Howard Earl of Suffolk. Clarendon Earldom to Vil- 
liers. Crudwell Barony to Campbell Countess Grey. Foxley Barony to Fox 
Lord Holland. Grinstead Barony to Cole Earl of Enniskillen. Hindon 
Barony to Villiers Earl of Clarendon. Longford Barony to Bouverie Earl of 
Radnor. Lydiard Tregoze Barony to St. John Viscount Bolingbroke. 
Malmsbury Earldom and Barony to Harris. Marlborough Dukedom and 
Earldom to Churchill. Salisbury Marquisate and Earldom to Cecil. Stour- 
ton Barony to Stourton. Tottenham Barony to Brudenel Earl of Aylesbury. ° 
Wardour Castle Barony to Arundel. Warminster Barony to Thynne Marquis 
of Bath. Willoughby de Broke Barony to Verney. Wiltshire Earldom to 
Marquis of Winchester. 

Members of Parliament for the County 2; Calne 2; Chippenham 2; Cricklade 
2; Devizes 2; Downton 2; Great Bedwin 2; Heytesbury 2; Hindon 2; 
Ludgershall 2; Marlboro’ 2; Malmsbury 2; Old Reeuen 2; Salisbury 2; 
Westbury 2; Wilton 2; Wootton Bassett 2; total 34. 

Produce. Chalk; free-stone. Orcheston grass, wheat, barley, oats, pease, 
beans, turnips, potatoes. Sheep, pigs, &c. 

Manufactures. Butter, cheese. Cutlery and steel goods. Parchment, leather, 
glue. Flannels, carpets, broad-cloths, kerseymeres, linen dowlas and bed- 
ticks, cotton, gloves, serges. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds 29. Liberties 5. Whole Parishes 304. Parts of Parishes 13. Market 
Towns 25. Inhabitants, Males 108,213; Females 113,944; total 222,157. 
Families employed in agriculture, 24,972 ; in trade 16,982; in neither 5,730; 
total 47,684.—Baptisms. Males 29,841; Females 29,004; total 58,845.— 
Marriages 15,654.—Burials. Males 16,263; Females, 17,726 ; total 33,989. 

Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 
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Houses. Inhab, Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Great Bradford2,100 10,231 Sepang - 451 2,335|Bromham - 308 1,357 
Trowbridge 1,909 9,545| Tisbury - - 220 2,122/ Longbridge 
New Sarum 1,684 8,763 Wilton - - 405 2,058 Deverill” hoes sated 
Westbury, Matmessury 399 1,976|Pewsey - - 251 1,337 
(including 1,411 7,846 Great Bepwin 349 1,928| Box - - - 244 1,336 
the Bo- ’ Purton - - 347 1,766|)Heyressury 253 1,329 
rough Wootton Us79 1,701 Urchfont - 276 1,294 
Melks 1,166 5,776) Basser 5 ? Horningsham 263 1,267 
Warminster 1,163 5,612 yeock - - 335 1,682) Fisherton Anger 216 1,253 
Catne - - 902 4,612)| Steeple Ashton 333 1,632/ Brinkworth - 195 1,216 
Devizes- - 812 4,208|Corsley - - 332 1,609|Burbage- - 237 1,195 
CuiprenHaM 600 3,506) Potterne - 336 1,609| White Parish 210 1,169 
Dowyton - 572 3,114|Swindon- - 282 1,580} Ashton Keynes 249 1,151 
Martsorovcn 488 3,038|Cricklade - 3829 1,527)|Sherston Magna 250 1,146 
Highworth - 528 3,005 | East Lavington 299 1,438|Alderbury - 188 1,195 
Corsham - 524 2,727/|Bremhill- - 286 1,443 | West Lavington 252 1,123 
Bishop's Can- 569 2,722 Kingswood - 250 1,391|Edington - 215 1,099 
ning’s Aldbourn - 286 1,385|Chisledon - 207 1,077 
North Bradley 478 2,615| Wroughton - 255 1,381 | Westport, St. 162 1,033 
Mere - - 392 2,422/DonheadSt.Mary247 1,361| Mary 
( To be continued. ) S. T. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. The History and Antiquities of the Tower 
of London, with Memoirs of Royal and 
Distinguished Persons, deduced from Re- 
cords, State Papers, and Manuscripis, 
and from other original and authentic 
Sources. By John Bayley, Esq. F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. of the Honourable Society of 
the Inner Temple, &c. In Two Parts. 
Part If. 4to. pp. 671. Append. cxxviii. 


| ha te pag oa in our early periods 
had a form of Government, but 
not a Constitution. The Sovereign 
was in point of fact despotic, provided 
he was popular, or had the Nobles in 
subjection. The Commons were per- 
sons merely assembled to sanction un- 

leasing necessities, or cruel measures. 

o evidence more illustrative of this 
state of things exists, than the subject 
of the first part of the present volume, 
viz. the history of the State Prisoners 
confined in the Tower of London, a 
banqueting house of the Devil, where 
he was gluttonously feasted with mi- 
sery. However, in so saying, we 
ought not to particularize this spot 
with pre-eminent infamy, the said 

rince of darkness having various 
ae where he has ever been and 
now is kindly treated in other parts of 
that enormous forest of houses, the 
Metropolis of Great Britain. 

In our preceding review of Mr. Bay- 
ley’s Work, we had occasion to notice 
with warm approbation his judicious 
manner of treating the subjects which 
came before him. We have. there- 
fore, opened the book with great im- 
patience, aud have diligently investi- 
gated those lives which concerned very 
obscure and difficult parts of the his- 
tory of England. So plausible does 
this appear in our popular Historians, 
that general readers conceive that there 
is nothing but a plain story to relate. 
They are contented with superficial 
narrative. Not so literary men and phi- 
losophers. They see no accession of 
knowledge in a mere succession of 
events, no more than in the accustom- 
ed revolution of the earth round the 
Sun ; but if they know the principles 
by which it is actuated, they are able 
to calculate eclipses, and make disco- 
veries useful to society. 

The prisoners in the Tower of Lon- 
don consisted of traitors, real or pre- 


tended, martyrs, heroes, and other vic- 
tims of faction or cruelty. Trial in 
those days was merely a form; and 
how gross were the proceedings, may 
be estimated from the following fact, 
recorded by Mr. Bailey. Dabbling in 
human blood made human butchers, 
aud to keep possession of power, or to 
obtain it, they had no other mode of 
action but depriving their enemies of 
= The fact to which we allude is 
this. 

When Clarence was brought to the 
Bar of the House of Lords in 1478, 
Edward [the King] pleaded in person 
against his unhappy brother, and to 
such an advocate none dared to answer 
but the prisoner. (p. 336.) This mon- 
strous violation of common decency, 
and the holiness of natural affection, 
was only equalled by the extraordinar 
charges brought against him, of whic 
one was, that he had called the King 
a conjuror, who wrought by necro- 
mancy. All this appears odd to many; 
but Antiquaries know that the Clergy 
were in the habits of getting rid of 
enemies by charges of aa that 
the Barons seriously believed King 
Edward II. to have been attached to 
Piers Gaveston, through witchcraft 
practised by the latter; and that the 
age was taught to consider it the 
greatest of criminalities. 

It is, however, impossible for us to 
discuss the histories of all the mur- 
dered ple who, if their ghosts 
in vindictive resentment haunted the 
Tower and Tower-hill, would depo- 
—_ the whole place in less than 

ve minutes, without the slightest 
=< | of any human power effect- 
ing further habitancy. We shall, 
therefore, take such parts of Mr. Bay- 
ley’s valuable Work as oe 
light upon dubious parts of history, 
a calle us to do one Author pe 
tice. 

The first point we shall take is the 
Death of Henry VI. Mr. Bayley 
thinks with some historians, that he 
was not assassinated by the Duke of 
Gloucester, but died naturally of grief. 
The original arguments are too lengthy 
to be copied. We shall therefore ab- 
stract them. 
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“Tt is certain (says Mr. Bayley) that 
Henry was of a most weakly constitution, 
and had long suffered under an ill state of 
health ; and, therefore, when we reflect on 
his melancholy change of fortune; the en- 
tire ruin of his house ; the slaughter of his 
friends at Barnet and at Tewkesbury; the 
murder of his only child, and the captivity 
of his queen; can any thing a to us 
more natural than that the baneful effects 
of grief should by course of nature have ter- 
minated his unhappy life?” P. 329. 


The arguments by which Mr. Bay- 
ley supports this opinion are, 1. The 
propensity of common fame to attri- 
bute foul means, in regard to State 
offenders who die under imprison- 
ment. (p. 329.) 2. That it is impro- 
bable to suppose a brother of the 
King, only a youth of eighteen, to 
have been employed by the latter as 
an assassin, or that brother to have 
committed the murder on his own ac- 
count, when Clarence, with every 
prospect of a family from his recent 
marriage, barred him (Richard) from 
any prospect of the Crown. 3. That 
the Duke of Gloucester was not in 
London at the time of Henry's de- 
cease. (pp. 330—334.) 

The second point is ¢he drowning of 
Clarence in a bude of malmsey. Mr. 
Bayley says, 

**The Duke was privately put to death 
in the Tower, but the precise manner of his 
end has never been satisfactorily discovered ; 
though it was the vulgar report that he was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey,—a tale 
which in all probability owed its origin to 
the Duke’s great partiality for that liquor. 
The historian of Croyland Abbey [a contem- 
porary], who gives a circumstantial and 
very feeling account of all the measures 
pursued against him, only speaks of his exe- 
cution having been private, without a word 
respecting the malmsey.” p. 337. 

Mr. Bayley observes, that during the 
reign of Henry VII. it was the fashion 
to blacken the house of York, and that 
Sir Thos. More imputes this and other 
crimes to the Duke of Gloucester (af- 
terwards Richard III.), without even 
a shadow of reason. (pp. 327, 338.) 

There can be no Joubt but that 
Henry VII. was full as great a mur- 
derer as Richard If. Warwick, son 
of Clarence, the last male of entire 
blood of the Royal line of Plantagenet, 
without a crime, and without a fault 
but his high birth, was slaughtered in 
cold blood from political motives. It 
is stated that Ferdinand, King of 


Spain, had refused his daughter in 
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marriage with Prince Arthur, on the 
ground of Warwick’s title to the 
Crown. 

The third point is the identity of 
Perkin Warleck and Richard Duke 
of York, brother of Edward V. and 
said to have been murdered together 
with him by Richard III. in the 
Tower. It is certain that the story of 
Perkin Warbeck, told by Fabian, Po- 
lydore Vergil, Hall, Grafton, and Lord 
Secon, bear every aspect of a con- 
certed tale. We regret that the length 
of Mr. Bayley’s excellent reasoning on 
the subject obliges us again to abstract 
the account, pp. 347—352. 

In the first place, it is certain that 
there was a strong impression on the 
minds of the people, that one at least 
of Edward the Fourth’s sons was still 
alive (p. 347); that Perkin Warbeck 
was acknowledged by all to bear the 
likeness of the Duke of York,—pos- 
sessing courteous and princely man- 
ners,—a perfect acquaintance with the 
language,—so thorough a knowledge 
of every circumstance and particular 
respecting the person of the young 
prince, his family, and the affairs of 
the English nation, that “‘ no man,” - 
as admitted by Lord Bacon, “‘ either 
by company or conversation, was ever 
able to detect him ;” and, in fact, iden- 
tified with his person by the testimony 
of Sir Rob. Clifford and other credible 
witnesses.” 

It is further to be observed, Ist. that 
Tirrel, the supposed murderer of the 
young princes, stood high in Henry’s 
favour, probably on account of the pre- 
tended confession. 2d. That the story 
of Perkin’s imposture was, by the con- 
fession of Lord Bacon, a story derived 
from the Court. 3d. That Archduke 
Philip refused to give Perkin up, be- 
cause he did not believe that he was 
an impostor. 4. That the pretended 
discoveries concerning Perkin's parent- 
age were unknown in Flanders, and 
if they had been known, would have 
been familiar to the Duke. 5th. That 
the whole story is full of inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities. 6th. That the 
earlier chronicles, and the account of 
Lord Bacon, are at variance with Per- 
kin’s pretended confession. 

After these premonitions, we shall 
introduce Mr. Bayley’s excellent ac- 
count in his own words; commenc- 
ing with the Duchess of Burgundy’s 
presumed share in the plot. 

‘*How the Duchess could have selected 
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this young man for his likeness to her ne- 

hew the Duke of York; how she could 

ve described to him the persons of his 
brother, his sisters, and others nearest him 
in his childhood; how she could have given 
him minute details of the affairs of England, 
and how she could have instructed him in 
what passed, while he was in the sanctuary 
at Westminster, and more especially of the 
transactions in the ‘Tower, would be difficult 
to imagine ; for this Princess, who is repre- 
sented as bitter against Henry, was married 
out of England in 1467, before either of 
Edward the Fourth’s children was born ; 
and as she never returned, she could never 
have seen the Duke of York, his brother, or 
either of the Princesses, nor could she have 
had such knowledge of the extraordinary 
chain of events that had since occurred in 
England, as would have made her a capable 
instructress of a Flemish youth in the wily 
and difficult course he would have to tread. 
But without dwelling longer on these cir- 
cumstances, however material to the ques- 
tion,—without asking when or where this 
* young mercurial’ was first picked up,— 
and without resting on the moral impossi- 
bility of making a perfect polished Prince, 
in whom all things met as could be wished, 
in so’short a time out of a mere wanderin 
Flemish Jew; let us proceed to the stil 
more important features of the story.” 
P. 350. 


Mr. Bayley then points out the dis- 
agreement of the first story and the 
confession, and the means which the 
King had of undeceiving the world, as 
to the importance of Warbeck, by pro- 
ducing the testimony of Lady Bramp- 
ton, the pretended agent of the Du- 
chess, in the transmission of Perkin 
from Flanders to Portugal, and thence 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Bayley then proceeds : 

**When we see falsehood and inconsis- 
tency so blended together, is it easy to de- 
termine which of the accounts we may give 
the most discredit to,—that which ascribes 
the ed imposture entirely to the Du- 
chess of Burgundy, or the other, which 
would have us believe a story of the Irish 
taking up a foreign youth, who came acci- 
dentally to their sone - and not only qua- 
lifying him to assume the name and charac- 
aa a Prince, whom he could have never 
seen, but teaching him to indulge in the 
extravagant notion of supplanting a power- 
ful and vigilant Monarch, and of usurping 
the throne of a nation, to which he must 
have been an absolute stranger? Must we 
not reject the former, as contradictory and 
a in a bag must we not treat 

ras one Most preposterous 
fictions, with which the credulity of man 
was ever tried.” 


« How extraordinary the King’s conduct ! 
In the first place, he attributes to the Du- 
chess of Burgundy every thing connected 
with Warbeck’s appearance ; and then, fail- 
ing to prove the reports he had spread of 
her having trained up an impostor, he thinks 
it wise to drop that story altogether; be- 
cause to every considerate _ it must 
appear that her support of him was only 
from the conviction that he was her nephew. 
Indeed it is impossible to account either for 
her conduct, or for that of the King of Scot- 
land, unless they were satisfied that this 
person was in truth the Duke of York. The 
one may have borne the most implacable 
hatred towards Henry, as a descendant of 
the house of Lancaster, and the other might 
have been glad of any opportunity to annoy 
and weaken a rival nation ; but would either 
have gone so far? Henry had married Ed- 
ward the Fourth’s daughter; and, therefore, 
whatever might have been Margaret’s anti- 
pathy to him, is it to be believed that she 
would have brought forward an impostor, 
and laboured by every artifice to transfer 
the diadem from her own niece, the heiress 
of the house of York, to the brow of that 
low-bred wanderer, that Perkin Warbeck 
has been described? At war with Henry, 
pe might have induced the King of 

cotland to support his rival, whether true 
or false; but what motive could he have 
had for sacrificing to him a Princess of his 
own blood, unless he had been satisfied that 
he was the heir to the throne of England ? 
These circumstances are corroborated by the 
conduct of Sir William Stanley, Lord Fitz- 
walter, and others of Edward the Fourth’s 
friends, who embarked in his cause, and 
who would hardly have risked their lives 
and fortunes on the crazy bottom of a Fle- 
mish counterfeit: they are likewise su 
ported by Henry’s rigid treatment of the 
Queen dowager*, whose conduct manifest- 
ed a conviction also of her son’s existence ; 
and if Henry himself were not impressed 
with the same idea, how are we to account 
for his actions, and for his extraordinary 
n. 


saying on the death of the Earl of Lincoln.” 


After the death of the Earl, a prin- 
cipal person of the House of York, the 
King said that he was sorry for the 
Earl's death, because through him he 
might have known the bottom of his 
danger. p. 352. 


*«Qur observations, however, do not end 
here. Is it not extraordinary that, after 
Perkin fell into the King’s hands, no means 
were ever resorted to, to satisfy the world of 
the imposition which had been practised 
upon it? After he had been received and 





* She was detected, as supposed, in some 
secret correspondence at the time of Lam- 
bert Simnel’s appearance. p. 351. 

supported 
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supported the Courts of France, Bur- 
dy, poty te hs after his alliance had 
c. sought by & marriage with a Princess 
of the latter nation; when Peers, Knights 
of the Garter, Privy Counsellors, and dig- 
nitaries of the Church had espoused his 
cause; and after the Lord Fitzwalter and 
other great men had laid down their lives in 
the conviction of his truth, ought not the 
King to have shown how all had been de- 
ceived? If a counterfeit, Henry might 
then have convicted him out of his own 
mouth; or he might have produced him 
before Tirrel and Dighton, the. supposed 
murderers; and surely, though no one else 
in the whole court and kingdom of England 
could so cross-examine this Flemish youth, 
as to detect him in a single falsehood, their 
ce must have confounded him. 
1 ~ were enough too in Henry’s court, 
who must well have remembered the person 
of the Duke of York: the famous Dr. Oli- 
ver King, then Bishop of Exeter, who was 
Edward’s as well as Henry’s secretary, was 
still alive, as were other prelates and barons 
of the realm, besides servants of Edward’s 
household, who must often have seen both 
the princes, and whose evidence, if taken, 
would instantly have decided his charact 
hy, moreover, was he never produced be- 
fore the Queen dowager, the Queen her- 
self, and the other sisters of the Duke of 
York ? Why were they never asked, Is this 
your son? Is this your brother? Their 
declarations would have admitted of no 
doubt. Their denial of his person would 
have undeceived the world, and have silenced 
for ever the voice of scepticism. But no: 
the King withheld or avoided this obvious 
mode of detection! He was never con- 
fronted with them; and must we not thence 
infer that Henry was afraid to put their na- 
tural emotions to such atrial? For, if-he 
were the Duke of York, no lapse of time 
could have effaced him from their memory, 
nor could the injunctions of a tyrant have 
restrained the impulse of a mother’s or a 
sister’s feelings. 

«* When we review all the circumstances 
of this extraordinary case; the entire want 
of evidence that the princes were put to 
death; the inconsistency of the King’s con- 
duct; his avoiding every species of inquiry 
by which he might have proved him an im- 

r, if he were so, and the many shifts 
fe had recourse to, to blind the world on 
the subject; when we estimate the charac- 
ter of the historians of those times, and re- 
member that the only sources of our infor- 
mation are the testimony of writers swayed 
by prejudices, or subservient to the Lancas- 
trian interest, and the statements put forth 
by the King himself,—when we consider 
Wo all the traits in Watbeck’s character,— 
his*personal likeness to King Edward the 
Fourth, — his princely manners, and his 
acknowledged perfection in the English 
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language; when we call to mind that his 
origin and history were never traced,—that 
he never failed in his part, and that neither 
his words nor actions were ever said to bear 
the bl imposition ;—in fact, when 
we fairly and deliberately weigh all the strong 
and leading points of his story, we must be 
rooted indeed to the impressi 
entertained on this subject, if we hastily 
conclude that he was an impostor. At all 
events, we have shewn that he. could not 
have been such a person as he was repre- 
sented: and the more deeply any candid in- 
quirer will search into the history and times 
of Richard the Third, the less credit he will 
attach to that common herd of writers, 
whose venality or prejudices have led them 
from the paths of uprightness and truth, 
and made them indiscriminately load ‘his 
memory with all the foulest crimes that dis- 
tinguish the dark and troubled era ia which 
he lived.” pp- 350, 352. 

A disquisition on this subject is at- 
tached to Henry's History of England. 
We think that the case of Perkin War- 
beck being the Duke of York, is made 
out up to strong presumption. But 
what became of Edw. V.? Nobody 
says that he was Lambert Simnel. 


(To be continued.) 
—o— 


2. Tales of the Crusaders. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 4 vols. ‘Robinson & Co. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE in his re- 
sources, we have here another annual 
offering from a writer, whose title to 
our praise owes nothing to the mystery 
with which he seeks to envelope his 
name. Who shall attempt the ‘waste- 
Jul and ridiculous excess’ of lauding 
him whom the King delighteth to 
honour? whose fame reacheth from 
one end of the civilized world to the 
other! and whose works are destined 
to that immortality which appertains to 
the language in which. they are em- 
bodied? Let us to our office, and leave 
the delights of eulogy to the thousands 
and ten of thousands, into whose hands 
the volumes have fallen. 

After a facetious introduction, more 
suo, in which some of the favourite 
characters of preceding works are the 
Sy ee = which pe 
glean that the aut rposes a His- 
tory of the Life of Reptageen, we en- 
ter upon the first Tale of the Crusa- 
ders, entitled “* The Betrothed,” a tale 
of the twelfth Century, during the 
reign of Henry IL. and at a périod 
when the violent and frequent con- 
flicts between the Welsh and their 

Normaa 
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Norman invaders had yielded to a 
season of doubtful tranquillity. In 
this suspicious friendship Raymond, 
Berenger, and Gwenwyn of Powys- 
land were new banded ; they had par- 
taken with little satisfaction each of 
the other’s hospitality, and it was appa- 
rent that a slight breath was only 
wanting to rekindle the embers of dis- 
cord in both the chiefs. That awaken- 
ing influence was soon supplied. The 
fair daughter of the Norman had left 
an impression on the heart of the 
Welchman, which terminated in an 
offer of marriage. His suit is some- 
what uncourteously rejected ; and, af- 
ter the fashion of the times, the insult 
is forthwith to be avenged. Gwen- 
wyn assembles an army, and proceeds 
to the attack of Berenger in his Castle 
of Garde Doloureuse. This Chief was 
neither unsuspieious nor a. 
He conducts a sally; in compliance 
with some previous pledge, that he 
would meet his enemy in the plain, 
and not defend himself in his fortress; 
he is overpowered by numbers, and he 
and two-thirds of his followers are 
killed; the remainder take refuge in 
the Garde Doloureuse, which now un- 
dergoes a regular siege, but is defended 
bya feeble garrison. In this fortress 
is the high-souled daughter of Ray- 
mond Berenger; and her heroism, 
whether in sorrow or in danger, is 
very finely pourtrayed. The defence 
of the Castle is assigned to Wilkin 
Flammock, a shrewd Fleaiing, half 
soldier, half weaver, imperturbable of 
temper, with much diplomatic cun- 
ning, but of great integrity. ‘The siege 
proceeds, and discontent gathers. 

“‘The presence of Eveline did much to 
rouse the — from = state of dis- 
couragement ; she glided from post to post, 
Sum tower to pred gr the old on rt seen 
as a gleam of light over a clouded 
landscape, and touching its various points 
in succession, calls them out into beauty 
and effect. Sorrow and fear sometimes make 
sufferers eloquent. She addresses the va- 
rious — who composed her little = 
rison, each in a i 3 to the 
English she s - ree thildees of the soil ; 

become 


‘to the Flemings as men who had 


denizens by the rights of hospitality ; to the 
Normans as descendants of that victorious 
race whose sword had made them the nobles 
land where its edge 


hed been tried. To all she recommended 

in God and our lady of the Garde 

Doloureuse ; and she ventured to assure all 
Gewr. Mac. July, 1825. , 


of the strong and victorious bands that 
were already in march for their relief. 
“Will the gallant champions of the 
Cross (she said) think of leaving their na- 
tive land, while the wail of women and of 
orphans is in their ears; it were to convert 
their pious purpose into mortal sin, and to 
derogate from the high fame they have so 
well won ;—yes, fight, but valiantly, and 
perhaps before the very sun that is now 
slowly rising shall sink in the sea, you shall, 
see it shining on the ranks of Shrewsbury 
and Chester. When did the Welchmen 
wait to hear the clangour of their trumpets, 
or the rustling of their silken Lanners ?— 
Fight bravely,—fight freely but a while !— 
our castle is strong, our munition ample; 
your hearts are good, your arms are power- 
ful: God is nigh to us, and our friends are 
not far distant ;—fight then in the name of 
all that is good and holy,—fight for your- 
selves, for your wives, for your children, 
and for your property,—and, oh! fight for 
an orphan maiden who hath no other de- 
fenders but what a sense of her sorrows and 
the remembrance of her father may raise up 


among you!” 


An active assault is made on the 
castle, and as vigorous a defence suc- 
ceeded ; but the expected succour ar- 
rived; the Welch are routed with 

reat slaughter, and Gwenwyn is killed. 

his service is rendered by H 
de Lacy, Constable of Chester, who 
being under a vow not to come under 
a roof until he embark for the Holy 
Land, commissions his nephew Da- 
mian de Lacy to report the tidings of 
his victory. He is favourably received, 
and his youthful beauty and manly 
bearing are not lost upon Eveline.— 
The body of Berenger is recovered, 
and interred with -all due solemnities ; 
after which the Constable, about to 
depart, solicits an interview with the 
lady in a tempora vilion. The 
Constable of Chester ig described = 
possessing no personal attractions, a 
of an age too } remeron for lady’s love; 
but he had previously distinguished 
himself at a tournament, and had Jaid 
the prize at the feet of Eveline. He 
was a brave warrior, but a clumsy 
lover. 

We had forgotten to notice that in 
the extremity of the siege, the dangh- 
ter of Berenger had, in her prayers to 
the Virgin, vowed that whatever fa~ 
voured knight our lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse might employ for her res- 
cue, should obtain from her in 
don whatever boon shé might ho- 

nourably 
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nourably grant, were it that of her 
virgin hand at the holy altar. Attend- 
ed now by the daughter of the Flem- 
ing, Rose Flammock, her bower wo- 
man, a shrewd clever girl, after dis- 
missing her other ine, she has 
audience of the Constable; the re- 
membrance of her vow pressing some- 
what heavily on her heart. The in- 
terview (which, would our limits per- 
mit, we would willingly extract) ter- 
minates in a proposal of marriage b 
the Constable, grounded on the wis 
of his late friend, her father, Raymond 
Berenger. The lady requests permis- 
sion to consult her aunt, abbess of the 
Benedictine nunnery at Gloucester, a 
request which is granted; and, under 
the escort of the Constable, with a 
train of her own attendants, they pro- 
ceed on the intended visit. On her 
journey she visits an old relative, the 
lady of Baldringham. Here an adven- 
ture of powerful interest, and of su- 
sae horror occurs in the cham- 
er of the Redfinger. It is in this 
chamber that the descendants of the 
house of Baldringham are accustomed 
to sleep for a night, and a revelation 
of their future life is made to them. 
Eveline would fain have excused her- 
self from this ordeal; but the taunts 
of the old lady induced her compliance. 


“The hour of parting at length ap- 
proached, at half an ee aidsight, 
a period ascertained by the consumption of 
the huge waxen torch; the ball, which was 
secured to it, fell clanging into the brazen 
basin placed beneath, and announced to all 
the hdur of rest. The old gluman paused 
in his song instantaneously, and in the mid- 
dle of a stanza, and the household were all 
upon foot at the signal, some retiring to 
their apartments, others lighting torches 
or bearing lamps to conduct the visitors to 
their places of repose. Among the last was 
a bevy of bower women, to whom the duty 
was assigned of conveying the lady Eveline 
to her cuamber for the night. Her aunt 
took a solemn leave of her, crossed her fore- 
head, kissed it, and whispered in her ear— 


* Be courageous, and be fortunate’. 

Some smart verbal skirmishing then 
ensues between Rose and the old dame, 
but the former is absolutely forbidden 
to accompany her mistress; it is again 
renewed, but- without success, until 
Eveline enters the apartment alone.— 
Rose prepares for watching in the anti- 
room adjoining, and having previously 
secured the watchfulness of a Norman 
sentinel, to whom she calls from the 
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window, she falls asleep; from this 
she is awakened by a loud scream 


from the chamber of Eveline. She 
calls loudly for help, the sentinel 
scales the walls, and deposits the life- 
less form of the Norman maiden into 
the hands of the faithful Rose; the 
whole adventure is very powerfully 
wrought up. The lady recovers, and 
quits somewhat abruptly the inhos- 
pitable mansion of her relative, and 
pursues with depressed spirits her 
journey to Gloucester. During their 
ride the Lady Eveline relates to the 
anxious Rose the mysteries of the 
night. 

** I had recited the prescribed devotions 
for the murderer and his victim, and sitting 
down on the couch which was assigned me, 
had laid aside such of my clothes as might 
impede my rest. I had surmounted in short 
the first shock which I experienced on com- 
mitting myself to this mysterious chamber, 
and I hoped to pass the night in slumber as 
sound as my thoughts were innocent. I 
cannot judge how long I had slept when 
my bosom was oppressed by an unusual 
weight, which seemed at once to stifle my 
voice, stop the beating of my heart, and pre- 
vent me from drawing my breath; and when 
I looked up to discover the cause of this hor- 
rible suffocation, the form of the murdered 
British matron stood over my couch, taller 
than life, shadowy, and with a countenance 
where traits of dignity and beauty were 
mingled with a fierce expression of venge- 
ful exultation. She held over me the hand 
which bore the bloody marks of her hus- 
band’s cruelty, and seemed as if she signed 
the cross, devoting me to destruction, while 
with an unearthly tone she uttered these 
words, 


* Widowed wife, and married maid, 


Betroth’d, betrayer, and betray’d. 


The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, 
and lowered her gory fingers as if to touch 
my face, when terror giving me the power, 
of which it had deprived me, I screamed 
aloud.” 


The lady Eveline remained four 
months with her aunt the abbess, and 
tows more and more reconciled to the 

onstable’s proposal. The Constable 
endeavours to obtain a remission of 
his vow of a journey to the Holy Land. 
The day of the fianciailles, or es- 
pousals, drew near. The betrothing is 
concluded, when Damian de Lacy, 
whose long illness we are to attribute 
to his love for the bride, appears, and 
falling from weakness and exhaustion, 
the banda that covered his arm 


after bleeding are displaced, and some 
portion 
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portion of his blood touches the glove 
of the Constable, which is unknow- 
ingly communicated to the bride — 
this is attributed by her to some co- 
incidence with the apparition at Bal- 
dringham. 

In the midst of the festivities of the 
espousal, the Constable of Chester re- 
ceives a double summons. The first 
announces the dangerous condition of 
his nephew Damian; the other is a 
citation before the Archbishop Bald- 
win. This prelate had succeeded the 
unfortunate ket; and the advance- 
ment of the Crusade was the chief bu- 
siness of his life. Little chance then 
had the Constable of advancing his 
suit for the postponement of his vow 
from such a quarter. The interview 
between them is a scene worth ex- 
tracting ; but we are reminded of much 
yet to come. 


*« Sir Constable,” says the Prelate, “I 
tell you, you are no longer your own mas- 
ter; you are, by the blessed badge Pees have 
voluntarily assumed, the soldier of God him- 
self; nor can you fly from your standard 
without such infamy as even coistrels or 
grooms are unwilling to incur.” 


The spirit of De =, quails be- 
neath the reproof of the Churchman ; 
for even his nephew’s illness is attri- 
buted to his defection from his pur- 
; he therefore no longer delays 

is departure to the Holy Land. Eve- 
line at her own request retires to her 
Castle of Garde loureuse, and, 
strange as it may seem, the Constable 
consigns to Damian the protection of 
his rights, even of his afhanced bride. 
In the most wearisome monotony, the 
life of the recluse glided away. Da- 
mian was ever with his guards round 
and about her; but he communicated 
with her only through the medium of 
his page. Eveline’s mind mutinied 
against the restrictions laid upon their 
intercourse. She falls into a snare that 
is laid for her, to witness the feats of a 
hawking party, and is immured in a 
subterraneous passage; here she is 
condemned to listen to the conflict 
above her head, until venturing to the 
aperture now secured with a ponder- 
ous stone, her supplications for re- 
lease are answered by the moans of the 
wounded Damian, who, in pursuit 
of her assailants, has received a dread- 
ful wound. With his fainting breath 
he sounds the signal of recal. The 
lady is rescued from her situation, and 
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the Castle. Here the situation of the 
youthful guardian of Eveline is most 
critical, and hazardeus even to his 
fame. An insurrection against the no- 
bles had been joined by some of his 
soldiers, who, weary of the inactive 
life before the Garde Doloureuse, had 
deserted, and given a colour to the re- 
resentations, that Damian himself 

avoured the insurrection. He had 
been induced to relieve a blockaded 
noble, but his troop was engaged in 
the deliverance of Eveline, and he was 
now wounded in his bed when his 
services were most required. These 
facts are extorted from his Page by 
Eveline herself, and again the spirit 
of her House is awakened, and the 
soul of the heroine beats high; she 
upbraids the followers of De Lacy with 
cowardice and treason, and proposes 
to put herself at their head, but their 
exertions come too late, and ultimately, 
dispirited by the absence of their leader, 
they break up and disperse, leaving the 
reputation of Damian wounded as his 
body. The fortunes of Eveline are soon 
implicated in his fate. A royal army 
is sent to occupy her castle, and is re- 
fused admission; the person of Da- 
mian is demanded, but the demand is 
refused, and the fatal denunciation, 
with all the pains and penalties of high 
treason, is uttered at her gate. In the 
mean time the Constable of Chester 
returns in disguise from the Holy Land, 
and he soon learns the supposed dis- 
honour of his kinsman, ben the faith- 
lessness of his betrothed bride, and it 
is communicated to him with a thou- 
sand aggravations. But Henry him- 
self marches to the attack of the Cas- 
tle of Garde Doloureuse, which, being 
in a state of insubordination, is pre- 
sently surrendered, and its inhabitants 
are made prisoners. The instigator of 
all this mischief has been Randal de 
Lacy, an elder nephew of the Consta- 
ble. It is he who has poisoned the ear 
of the King with the tales of treason, 
and has sworn to the death of his 
uncle that he may inherit his estates. 
To counteract his schemes, the Con- 
stable hastens to the Castle to declare 
himself. Before he arrives, Randal is 
assassinated by Vidal, a disguised min- 
strel, who accompanied the elder Lacy 
to the Holy Land, and who mistakes 
his victim for the Constable himself, 
against whom he had sworn eternal 
hatred, for the destruction of his prince 
Gwenwyn 
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Gwenwyn of Powys Land. A scene 
of explanation ensues. Damian is re- 
stored to the favour of his sovereign ; 
the Constable renounces his claim to 
the ‘betrothed, and Eveline is made 
happy by an union with her younger 
lover Damian. 

Of some such materials, diversified 
by the introduction of various actors, 
all connected with the final adjust- 
ment of the story, is the Tale of ‘ The 
Betrothed,” bearing in its general de- 
velopement a strong resemblance to 
many —— sketches by the same 
masterly hand. We had marked many 
scenes for extract; but they multiplied 
too fast upon us, and we are the less 
concerned at this, for before what we 
have written shall meet the eye of our 
readers, it is more than probable our 
notice will be useless, and our praise 
vain. We may be just permitted to 
observe, that among the more striking 

ssages, in addition to those we have 
incidentally noticed, we may mention 
the assassination of Reginald de Lacy ; 
the subsequent interview between the 
King and Vidal, and the whole con- 
cluding chapter. The scenes’ with 
‘Rose Flamock have a peculiar charm, 
and that affectionate girl will, we pre- 
‘dict, be a general favourite; but we 
must proceed to other matter. 

“The Talisman” belongs to the 
** Age of Chivalry,” and abounds with 
‘scenes of great Leauty ; perhaps it may 
be considered a more perfect produc- 
tion than the former; but we think 
‘it less interesting. It is a brilliant pic- 
‘ture, however, of that romantic pe- 
riod, when the Holy Cross, and the 
liege Lady, occupied exclusively the 
minds of Princes and Nobles. The 
historical portrait of the Lion-hearted 
is very accurately painted. Richard 
in his headlong energies; rash, vio- 
Jent, and tyrannical in his milder 
mood ; generous, courteous, and con- 
fiding. Nor is the picture of the 
Moslem Monarch Saladin less vividly 
depicted; but we are again reminded 
that ere our observations can reach our 
readers, these volumes will be six 
weeks old—a period when their minds 
will be as much occupied by the pleas- 
ing anticipations of the future Ro- 
mance, as in the delightful recollec- 
tions of the past. To him whose mar- 
vellous fancy has again contributed an 
intellectual repast, that may serve for 
yet unborn tations, our praise 
‘and ovr thanks are due. We know 


no higher compliment than when we 
say that we see no symptom of ex- 
haustion. He draws not from a re- 
servoir of stagnant purveyance, but 
from a salient living spring, which, 
like his own diamond fountain, wells 
forth in sparkling and exhaustless pro- 


fusion. 
—&— 


3. Origines; or, Remarks on the Origin 
of several Empires, States, and Cities. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Drummond. 
2 vols. 8vo, 

THIS is a book of very elaborate 
construction, and high erudition, but 
relating to periods, of which much 
must be assumed. The result of all 
such assumptions is the conviction 
that every new position requires a dis- 
sertation, and that there do not exist 
sufficient materials for the composi- 
tion of them. 

Sir William Drummond first intro- 
duces us to a list of certain Antedi- 
luvian Kings, the whole history of 
which he says is nothing. else than 
an Astronomical Allegory (i. p. 36). 
The account of the Antediluvian 
world, as given by Berosus, he con- 
siders to be allegorical (p. 42). The 
Ararat where the Ark rested he states 
to be the mountains of Kirdustan (B. 
i. ch. 8). He adds, that the tower 
and city of Babel, mentioned in the 
lith » Hooks of Genesis, were situ- 
ated at a considerable distance from 
the site of the subsequent capital of 
Chaldea (B. i. ¢. xii.) viz. at the city 
of Cene, the Kasvas of Xenophon (i. 
p- 129); and that Nineveh, properly 
so called, was not placed opposite to 
Mosul, but that it occupied the space 
between the Tigris and the Zabatus, 
or Lycus, for an extent of several 
miles, immediately above the conflu- 
ence of those rivers (pp. 192, 193). 
The rest of the Volume consists of 
the origin of the Assyrian and other 
empires. 

he second Volume relates to Egypt, 
and contains the same curious research 
as the preceding. Sir William does 
not believe the Belta or Lower Egypt 
to be an alluvial creation of the Nile, 
but a country recovered from the sea. 

Cham he thinks after the Deluge took 

up his residence in pt; that his 

descendants adopted all the errors of 

Isabaism, which was the Antedilu- 

vian Religion ; that Isis in the boat 

alladed to the Ark and the Deluge ; 
that 
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that the Zodiacal -catasterisms were 
actually divided before the Del 
and that the same thing is true with 
respect to most of the other constel- 
lations (ii. 120), but that the deseend- 
ants of Noah invented new astral sym- 
bols commemorative of the universal 
deluge (p. 121), and that the worship 
of animals in Egypt was derived from 
the Zodiacal signs . iv.ch.v.) Inthe 
sixth chapter Sir William, in our judg- 
ment, proves that the Newtonian Phi- 
losophy, attraction, repulsion, centripe- 
tal and centrifugal forces, the Solar Sys- 
tem, &c. was no more than an old doc- 
trine of the Pythogoreans, (see p. 241). 
In p. 243, he further shows, that if the 
Ancients had not the Telescope, they 
had a capital substitute. He thinks 
that the ancient gems could not have 
been cut in suc rfection without 
the aid of magnifying glasses. But 
the knowledge of the powers of the 
Microscope * supposes the knowledge 
of the powers of the Telescope (p. 
249). Sir William then proceeds to 
the knowledge of the Egyptians in 
chemistry and metallurgy in the earl 
periods of their history, and then vee 4 
us to the Ilieroglyphicks. Here he 
gives us some strictures on the system 
of M. Champollion, to which are an- 
nexed curious tables (p. 342), show- 
ing the formation of the letters of the 
alphabet from hieroglyphical charac- 
ters. 

We have thus given a sketch of the 
work. Much honour it confers upon 
the Author, who is very learned and 
— We, however, annex no 
faith whatever to the modern expla- 
nations of ancient Mythology. e 
are of the opinion o Ss, einen, 
concerning superstitions, that what 
reason did not invent, reason cannot 
explain. By referring to the South 
Sea Islands, and other nations almost 
in a state of Nature, we find nothing 
but idolatry and nonsense. As Know- 
ledge and the Arts increase, supersti- 
tion is improved by them, and is cul- 
tivated and d up in more rational 
and tasteful forms, and so is progres- 
sive, till the knowledge is acquired, 
that Deity cannot possibly be repre- 
sented in a material form. ‘That Bry- 
ant’s system has the slightest founda- 
tion in reality, we do not believe, 


® Globes full of water are supposed to 
have been the ancient substitute for the 
Microscope.—Rxv. 
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because no trace of it appears in 
savage nations, where of course can 
only be found the earliest supersti- 
tion known ; and that superstition con- 
sists of nothing but fabulous trash, as 
childish as tales of the Nursery, and 
no more connected with Biblical His- 
tory, than Jack the Giant Killer with 
Homer. The Helio-arkite supersti- 
tion, Sabaism, &c. imply a state of 
knowledge far a to the bar- 
barism of savage life, yet no reason- 
able man will say that idolatry and re- 
ligious error never existed ull knew- 
ledge had attained a certain growth, 
or that the Oriental and other nations 
were Astronomers and Historians be- 
Sore they were Idolaters and Mytho- 
logists. Yet such is the postulate 
which Bryant and his disciples, or 
imitators, assume. The reader will 
see some very valuable extracts from 
these erudite volumes, in our Review 
of Fosbroke’s ‘* Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities.” (See part 1. p. 539.) 
—o— 


4. Otter’s Life of Dr. Clarke. 


IT has been observed, that the su- 
poet strictness of Examination for 
grees in the two Universities has 
not had the intended effect of pro- 
ducing more able men, even not so 
many as when proficiency in readin 
the great Moralists, Historians, — 
Political Philosophers, was, in one 
University at least, the object im- 
ressed by the Tutors. It is not to 
doubted that the Classics form ele- 
vation of sentiment, and correct taste, 
and the Mathematics accurate rea- 
soners, but no men will become great 
by being forced into studies which 
they do not like; and a compulsion 
to attend four years to an unpleasing 
pursuit, in order to pass the Exami- 
nation Turnpikes, is deemed a severe 
sacrifice by many a Pupil, who, had 
he been left to the choice of his stu- 
dies, might have made a splendid fi- 
gure. In fact, because idle men must 
not be suffered to waste their time, 
and therefore are very properly put 
into a mill, the others, to their mis- 
fortune, must be yoked in likewise. 
The surest way to make eminent men 
is to let them have their choice of 
studies to a certain extent, with the 

understanding, that they must 
complete masters of their respective 
subjects. The result of forced studies 
is that of forced asparagus, the acqui- 
sition 
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sition of just as. much green know- 
ledge as will furnish half a mouthful 
for the examiner, the rest being a | 
stalk. We are not going to quarre 
with University Discipline, or the ob- 
vious propriety of ane all birds 
sing that ought to sing; but only to 
recommend a discretional power in 
the heads and tutors of colleges, with 
regard to young men known to pos- 
sess habits of application, and powers 
of mind, even if they should direct them 
to pursuits not strictly academical. 

r. Clarke was a remarkable in- 
stance of the beneficial result attend- 
ing this wise exercise of discretional 

wer in the head of his college, Dr. 

don, the late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Clarke came fom school a 
r Classic, and for Mathematics he 
ad no taste whatever. It is observed 
by the Abbé du Bos, that to become 
great in one thing, a man must have 
an invincible propensity to that one 
thing, while very possibly he may be 
a blockhead in all others. Dr. Clarke 
seems in like manner to ag an 
overpowerin nchant for Histo 
and PAntiquition, Medals, Seigtim, 
Architecture, the elegant Arts, and 
certain branches of Natural History. 
The result of allowing him to pur- 
sue these studies has proved a great 
public good in a literary view. It has 
roduced very interesting and very 
Lesned books of Travels, not only im- 
portant to the Scholar and the Gen- 
tleman, but conferring no inconsider- 
able benefit on society by foreign ex- 
cursions, auxiliary to the learning and 
the arts of the nation. To him limi- 
tation to the Classics and Mathematics 
would have been a savage mode of pu- 
nishment, and but for liberality of sen- 
timent, he would, have been made a 
mere drudge. 

Edw. Daniel Clarke was the son of 
the Rev. Edw. Clarke, son of ‘ mild 
Wma. Clarke and Anne his wife.” He 
was born June 5, 1769, and when a 
child, was not only amusing, but exhi- 
bited a talent for playful conversation 
and narrative, anda decided predilection 
for those objects of science in which 
he afterwards delighted. The rudi- 
ments of his education were acquired 
at Uckfield, under a Rev. Mr. Geri- 
son, and from thence he was removed 
to Tunbridge, where the famous Vi- 
cesimus Knox was Ludimagister in 
chief. His attention was, however, 
more directed to other objects than 
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only sixteen, Dr. Beadon gave him 
the situation of Chapel Clerk at Jesus. 
During his Undergraduateship he pro- 
duced nothing worthy his subsequent 
fame. In fact, he was only warehous- 
ing his stock. Sometimes it seems he 
took a morning ride upon Pegasus to 
flirt with the ‘ieee; for, like other 
oung men, he indulged in English 

oetry. About the year 1790 he be- 

came B.A. and by Dr. Beadon’s re- 
commendation was appointed Tutor 
to the Hon. Henry Tufton. With 
him he made the Tour of Great Bri- 
tain, and afterwards went to France 
In 1792 his fellow-collegian Lord 
Berwick invited him to become his 
companion in a Tour to Italy; and 
within an interrupted space of two 
years, he performed almost as much 
as the twelve labours of Hercules. He 
made large and valuable additions to 
his historical knowledge, ancieni and 
modern. He acquired French and 
Italian sufficient for fluent conversa- 
tion—he made such frequent refer- 
ences to the Classics for illustration of 
the scenery and antiquities of Italy, 
that he made greater advances in Greek 
and Latin, than during the whole pe- 
riod of his education. He studied the 
Arts, more particularly painting; he 
formed a Cabinet of Marbles and Mi- 
nerals—madea large Collection of Vases 
and Medals; and with his own hands 
constructed models of the most remark- 
able temples and natural curiosities in 
Italy, ‘‘one particularly, of Vesuvius, 
upon a great scale, of the materials of 
the mountain, with such accuracy of 
outline, and justness of proportions, 
that Sir Wm. Hamilton pronounced 
it to be the best ever produced of the 
kind, either by foreigner or native.” 
It is now at Lord Berwick’s seat at 
Attingham. In 1794 he became tu- 
tor to Sir Thos. Mostyn, in which year 
he took his degree of M.A.; and in 1796 
being then at Lord Berwick’s, success- 
fully figured away in an election squib— 
compositions which often have a high 
literary character in humour and ad- 
vocacy. Between 1796 and 1797 he 
let off at Brighton a periodical work, 
* Le Réveur, or the Walking Visions of 
an Absent Man,”’ but it burnt out very 
soon. About the same time he made 
a Tour to Scotland with the Hon. 
Berkeley Paget. At this period he 
had been elected Fellow of his Col- 
lege, and in 1798 prepared to take he 
Is 
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his residence there. Mr. Cripps, of 
Sussex, then placed himself at Jesus 
under Dr. Clarke’s tuition, and in 
1799 the tutor and pupil set out on 
those Continental tours, which have 
since so gratified the publick. In 
1802 he returned to England In 
1804 was presented by the University 
with the degree of LL.D. In 1805 
took Holy Orders, and was instituted 
to the Vicarage belonging to Jesus 
College—in 1806 was married to An- 
elica, fifth daughter of Sir William 

ush; in 1808 was established in the 
Professorship of Mineralogy; in 1817 
was elected Sub-Librarian of the Uni- 
versity; and on Saturday, the gth of 
March, 1822, fell a victim to acute 
disease, leaving seven children, five 
sons and two daughters, the eldest not 
fifteen years old at the time of his de- 
cease. 

The light in which we view Dr. 
Clarke, is that of being the most in- 
teresting and tasteful traveller ever 
known. Faults may be found in his 
too sanguine adoption of hypothesis, 
far too sanguine for a philosopher ; but 
it was a spirit which enabled him to 
make curious discoveries, and connect 
numerous broken links of history. In 
finding ancient manners and customs 
in modern practices, he had the eye of 
a lynx; and he treated his subjects not 
only like a profound scholar, but like 
aman of taste. Thus he avoided the 
usual heaviness of dissertation-builders, 
who pile brick upon brick, and stone 
upon stone, with no more regard to 
in and embellishment than if they 
were erecting a prison wall. Of him 
it may be said that he has made of 
his Travels not only a palace of superb 
literary architecture in = and fine 
style, but he has also furnished and 
fitted it up in the very best taste. With 
an appearance as light as the florid 
Gothic, it contains the most solid ma- 
sonry; and the elegant and rich taber- 
nacle work, which looks like chit chat 
or anecdote, conveys deep instruction. 
In our judgment, inst, Dr. Clarke 
is the best exemplar known for Tra- 
vel writers. Dr. Moore has been justly 
admired, but his remarks are limited 
to life and manners, which he sketches 
with the hand of a master. Others 
are very able in particular points, but 
they are too heavy or too technical. 
Dr. Clarke suffers no details, no lum 
ish masses, to disfigure his work,—he 
moulds them into some interesting 
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form or other, but never monstrous or 

ue; and his millinery is equal 
to his modelling. Whether his sub- 
ject be young or old, it is always at- 
tired in graceful drapery. 

It is the province only of extensive 
erudition to discover important scien- 
tific facts in matters which would es- 
cape the notice of uninformed travel- 
lers. Yet these neglected matters may 
furnish the best, often the only sound 
elucidations of the ancient poets and 
historians. Nothing apparently of the 
most trivial kind escapes Dr. Clarke. 
In the Fez of the Mediterranean sail- 
ors he sees the cap of Ulysses, and he 
exhibits the pedigree of the pantomime 
and the dance. The fact is, that Dr. 
Clarke had studied the Ancients in a 
form the most interesting. He did 
not study them for the purpose of 
knowing only their languages in per- 
fection. He wished to acquire the 
fullest possible information of their 
arts, manners, and habits. Now any 
necessity of studying the Classics for 
verbal purposes only, is purely owing 
to a very simple desideratum. There 
ought to be both in Greek and Latin 
a standard Thesaurus or glossary, simi- 
lar to that of Du Cange. ie should take 
every word, and show its various mean- 
ings in different authors, in the same 
manner as is done by Johnson, Todd, 
and other Lexicographers. Abbre- 
viated editions might be published ; 
and the student who wishes only to 
obtain facility of construing at sight, 
would find that he gains much time 
by such editions. But the fact is, that 
all this drudgery ought to be taken at 
school ; and if youths were not entered 
at the University till nineteen, it might 
be done to every necessary extent. In 
that curious book, the Confessions of 
an Opium Eater, we find that the 
scholar soon became more learned 
than his master, by translating news- 

rs into Greek; and though we 
think that it is utterly impossible to 
divest English Greek of the idiom of 
our native language, yet we believe 
that if we learned Greek by translat- 
ing English into it, as we do with La- 
tin in the Eton books, Lexicon work 
might become rarely necessary. We 
have taken the example of Dr. Clarke, 
because, though we think that no 
branch of science is to be lightly esti- 
mated, the knowledge of words only 
effects no intellectual improvement. 
A Polyglot man (one merely such) 
becomes 
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becomes not a good historian, a power- 
ful logician, an eloquent advocate, 
or a tasteful connoisseur; nor throws 
one widow's mite into the treasury of 
ublic wisdom. Roads are very use- 
ul, but no man | of common 
sense will say that Books of Roads are 
better than the roads themselves. De- 
cipherers there ought to be ; but it is 
evident that one perfect Dictionary is 
of itself sufficient. If an Antiquary 
meets with barbarous Latinity, he 
s to Du Cange and Charpentier, and 
In ninety-nine instances out of a hun- 
dred, the word is explained. He never 
thinks of wasting half his life in study- 
ing the grammar and dictionary of bar- 
barous Latinity. 
Now it is most essential to the 
formation of those patriotic habits 
which every gentleman ought to have, 


that he should be a man of taste; that . 


he should have a general knowledge of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
scenery, in order to exercise that con- 
troul over fashion, which is essential 
to the glory, the arts, the commerce, 
and the wealth of the country. In 
short, the more amateurs there are, 
the more pains will artists take of 
course, because nothing but excellence 
can be approved, and competition will 
be more excited. Now the studies 
which Dr. Clarke pursued, viz. the 
works of Winckelman, Visconti, and 
the other Musea, in short, all the 
works bearing upon the arts of elegant 
design, though they may not be the 
studies which professional men ought 
to regard in any other view than mere 
relaxations, yet are peculiarly adapted 
to noblemen and gentlemen. gach 
studies dispose them to patronize the 
arts with judgment, and to delight in 
improvement. If their minds are to 
be turned to mere dictionary acquisi- 
tions, the country sustains proportional 
injury. 

We cannot dilate further upon this 
topic, and in what we have said we 
hope not to be misunderstood. It is our 
solemn opinion that the work of Greek 
and Latin may be easily completed by 
the age of nineteen, and that profes- 
sional or elegant studies, according to 
the genius or worldly situations of the 
students, may be most properly pur- 
sued between the periods of capeohep- 
ship and manhood. We think that 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels are admirable 
specimens of the beautiful effect of 
learning and taste acting together ; and 
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that the characters formed upon such 
a model are far superior, and more 
useful to society, than pedantic echoes, 
who waste their lives in mere learning 
by heart, in mere repetition of sounds. 

As a traveller, we think that Dr. 
Clarke, by his jadicious line of study, 
became facilé princeps. Of his Dis- 
sertations and other compositions we 
cannot speak so highly. We could 
mention instances where he formed 
his conclusions before he had got up 
his premises. But whatever may be 
his misapplication of learning ocra- 
sionally, and we say on/y occasionally, 
he always brings to the enquiry so 
much learning, that the reader is sure 
to gain mach, 

We might also dwell upon his stric- 
tures concerning Russia, as exposures 
upon which, if true, it does a man no 
honour to dwell; but we do not like 
the criticism which consists in sifting 
authors, and exposing the chaff and 
smut of their grain, as if we were 
cheapening it for purchase. 


—_@— 

5. Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, 
Literature, and Self-Knowledge. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp. 303. Il. 325. 

THERE are many passages of great 
beauty, many of high reason, many of 
fine sentiment, many of excellent taste, 
in the work before us, but tainted with 
a morbid feeling, from worldly injus- 
tice. Now the world will ever be 
what circumstances make it. With 
the division of labour wealth grows in 
higher estimation. hen, as in the 
heroic ages, all wants were supplied 
by an ample domain, and domestic 
manufacture and the trades were car- 
ried on by slaves, then philosophers, 
men of talents, and superior warriors 
entered the field with the eclat of so- 
ciety; but let us suppose the greater 
part of the population in a state of in- 
digence, and noé capable of acquiring 
maintenance, as retainers of the great, 
the case is then altered. Men will al- 
ways annex the highest value to that 
which they most want, and indigence 
naturally over-estimates wealth. Let 
us suppose Sir Isaac Newton and 
Croesus to settle in the same country 
town at the same time. Sir Isaac may 
say, that by his wonderful discoveries 
he has so aided navigation, that he has 
added caleulation to the means 
of wealth, and the safety of the _ 
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fuajesty of strength; Byron, a daenven 


Very true; but what says a man of 
litule or no mind, a mere méchanic? 
1 first cut pens, and invented ink, and 
made paper, and [ havé done just as 
much good ;—Sir Isaae complains, Is 
this man to be compared to ME? cer- 
tainly not, no more than a clever 

ioneer is to be compared to Hanni- 

al. Why, then, we (Sir Isaze and 
Croesus) are both settled in the same 
town, and we will strive for influence 
at the next contested election for re- 
presentatives in Parliament. The can- 
vass ensues. My dear Sir Isaac (says a 
Voter), no man respects you more than 
Ido, +L even adanre you; but Croesus 
has obtained a church living for my 
son, a place in a public office for my 
nephew, &c. &c. and to come to fi- 
gures, wealth supplies my absolute 
pressing necessities, and genius only 
my luxuries; and such I own is the 
degraded corruption of my habits, that 
@ newspaper is a greater luxury than 
the finest efforts of mind which were 
ever written. I know what I ought 
to feel; but if you think with gods, 
You must live with gods, to have your 
remuneration, and have the same easy 
modes of subsistence, perpetual youth, 
no possibility of disease or fatigue, no 
necessity for sleep or food; then we 
ean afford to make Kensington Gar- 
dens of Parnassus, say soft things to 
those pretty spinsters the Muses, and 
take ambrosia with them instead of 
coffee. As things are, however, we 
had rather draw corks than inferences. 

Men -of plain sense, therefore, set 
down with this humble but wise reso- 
lution,—to get as much money and as 
much virtue as they can into their fa- 
milies; and bay books and give din- 
mers to authors, just as they like the 
things or the men. 

But we must come to the work be- 
fore us. The main feature is an ex- 
cellent mass of materials for a disserta- 
tion upon poetry, more especially that 
We allow that he 
wrote véry many exquisite things, but 
we think that he was rather a magi- 
cian than a deity; that he rather 
created the awe arising from wonder, 
than the sublime, according to na- 
ture. Lord Byron was a capital stage 
manager and a first-rate actor; but to 


m that his powers approximate those 
o 


Milton, is to put jus on a par 
with Hercules... Milton appears to us 
the fire Fatnesian figure, fall of the 
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of the storm, enthrdned ‘upon a blaa- 
ing volcano, and hurling beneath hin 
lightnings and earthquakes. 

We are friends with Sir Egerton to 
a classical taste, and we think with 
him that every deviation from classical 
models will sink imo obscurity as soea 
as the novelty is past. (I. 151.) 


**The nearer we cothe to nature, the 
more perfect is the poetry, but then it 
must be high, dignified and beautiful nature. 
It must be spiritual blended with material 
nature, and both put by the powers of ima- 
gination into palpable form. When poetry 
of this sterling kind appears, then all the 
tticks by which teclinical poetry strikes aré 
blown into air, as if, after a fine-dressed 
beauty made up in the pink of the fashion 
should have attracted évery eye of an assein- 
bly by the elegance of her person and ep- 
pearance, the Venus de Medicis, endowed 
with life, should rise up in the middle of the 
circle: would one eye still be found to ad- 
mire the goddess of millinery charms?” I. 
195, 197. 


We must, however, leave millinery 
poetry, and other remarks on the sub- 
ject in excellent taste, for want of 
room, and refer our readers to the 
book, which abounds with elegant 
grotto-work. We cannot, however, 
forbear adding the two following. ex- 
tracts concerning Literature. 


** The cultivation of Literature is almost 
the only mode by which a man can combine 
a life of retirement with a life of usefulness 
to others,—bLecause his retirement is active 
in fruits dedicated to the enjoyment of the 
world; and wherever these fruits are ge- 
nuine and sound, I believe that their effects, 
though generally allowed to be important, 
are vastly more extensive and deep than is 
supposed. The mind can only work per- 
fectly on the toils of others by means of 
written registers of them, which it can di- 
gest in the closet in silence, and without 
interruption, where the reason is in full 
force, where the imagination is unrestrain- 
ed, and the emotions can be freely indulged, 
unchecked by the eye of ridicule or cu- 
riosity. Nor is it a less advantage that 
these are communicable to those who can- 
not command other society, nor otherwise 
énjoy the thoughts and sentiments of their 
fellow-beings.” 1. 94. 


The next extract is beautiful : 


«It may be observed that it is a s' 
thing to concern myself at all about the 
trifles of Literature, while interests and 
evils so much more intimate and _préssing 
are attacking me on every side. very 

mee aa 
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evils are what make the relief of Literature 
more urgent and medicinal. I could no 
more have borne an hundredth part of the 
woes and dangers that have oppressed and 
gathered upon me for thirty years, without 
the inspiring aid of Literature, than a fea- 
ther can bear a heavy stone. Literature to 
me has been like the buoyant wave, that 
lifts upon its bosom the terrific vessel of 
war, though loaded with a weight above 
numeration, and filled with all the instru- 
ments of slaughterous death and ruin! The 
gigantic combination of moving destruction 
cuts through the foaming billow, dying its 
brilliant colours with stench, and defiling its 

urity with human morbidness; but the 
Frigheful furrow it has made soon closes 
again; it lashes itself into its former fresh- 
ness, and it throws again its white untainted 
spray to heaven, as ifthe demon of evil had 
never crossed it.” P. 149. 


One word in conclusion. The book 
will do Sir Egerton high credit as a 
man of mind, and we are satisfied 
that the neglect of which he com- 
plains must be owing to hasty publica- 
tion; men who seek high respect 
should issue only standard works. Ifa 
man writes prosing essays, or common- 
= sermons, which neither increase 
snowledge nor confer pleasure, his 
fate will be like that of an innkeeper, 
who should charge the price of a grand 
dinner for stale sandwiches and bad 
beer. The finest Greek statues em- 
ployed the sculptors for many years ; 
and no man is qualified to write has- 
tily who is not previously a complete 
master of his subject by professional 
skill and knowledge. 


—@—- 


6. Popery and the Popish Question, being an 
Exposition of the Political and Doctrinal 
Opinions of Messrs. O'Connell, Keogh, 
Dromgole, Gandolphy, &c. By the Rev, 
George Croly, 4. M. F.R.L.S.  8vo. pp. 
147. 


IT seems to be the ill-fated office of 
the advocates for religious innovations 
to be aiming at the destruction of com- 
mon sense for the support of their re- 
spective tenets. Harsh as is the term, 
the whole of the Catholic Question, 
except in the view of conciliating Ire- 
land, is absolutely nonsense. They de- 
mand the re-admission of the fee 
politically in England, which is just 
as much nonsense as requesting his 
Majesty to take a partner in the 
throne ; and they also call this extraor- 
dinary position an indefeasible right. 


When Folly is thus strutting in pea- 
cock’s feathers, it ought to be exposed, 
Upon the same indefeasible right, Car- 
lile might say Paine (vu/go vocatus 
Tom Paine) is my Pope, and your Ma- 
jesty will be pleased to recognize his 
representative's right also,—the Qua- 
ker says, George Fox is my Pope, and 
I petition for his representation,and so 
de ceteris. But all these claims are 
founded upon indefeasible right. No 
indefeasible right can extend beyond 
the protcetion of life and property. The 
rest is an affair of compact. 

The next nonsense is, that the King 
shall not oppose a veto, nor the Pro- 
testants make a defence ; they shall be 
absolutely passive. We have pulled 
the reins with hard-mouthed horses, 
and found it something like tugging at 
a barge, but the cart is not yet before 
the horse, and we hope it will never 
be. The nonsense is this. The King 
lays no hand upon opinion, nor upon 
forms of worship, but he objects to 
political rights not bottomed upon his 
constitutional supremacy, and intro- 
ductory of the claims of an unknown 
person, as mad (in assuming the vice- 
gerency upon earth of the Almighty) 
asa March hare. In - Ho it is fooliah 
to reason on the subject. A man de- 
mands a right of visiting me with a 
mad dog at his heels, and | shut my 
doors against him and his dog too. 

What says Mr. Croly in his excel- 
lent fasciculus of the horrid doctrines, 
as in p. 81 he justly calls them? 

In a Mr. Gandolphy’s View of 
Christianity, quoted in p. 81, are the 
following passages: Ist. The Protest- 
ant Bishop of London must necessa- 
rily be an emissary of the Spirit of 
Darkness, a disciple of the father of 
lies. P. 77. 

We know from fact* that some of 
the Irish Catholic priests are excellent 
boxers, form rings, are bottle-holders, 
seconds, &c. There may be indeco- 
rous men in all professions, and we 
should not mention this, if we did 
not conceive that another paragraph of 
Mr. Gandolphy’s justifies it. 


«It [the ministry] ranks them [the Ca- 
tholic priests] even above the angelic spirits, 
and clothes them with the divine character 
of the Messian himself. Those distinc- 
tions, however, arising from the sacerdotal 





* An officer in his Majesty's Navy wit- 
nessed it. 
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inistry exclusively belong to the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church.” P. 82. 


What ought we to say to such blas- 

—— flights? One line only of 
alcot’s,— 

«« Mad, madder than the maddest of March 
hares.” 


We utterly protest against these re- 
marks being attached personally to any 
Romanists. We allude only to their 
creed. That creed we think so irra- 
tional, as to vindicate the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s admirable observation, viz. that 
the Protestant ascendancy is really a 
blessing to themselves, as it saves them 
from becoming mere slavish donkies 
for the riding of their priests, men ut- 
terly lost as to reason and patriotism. 


—o— 

7. Substance of a Speech in the House of 
ards, on Thursday, May 17, 1825, by 
William Lord Bishop of Llandaff, on a 
Bill for the Removal of certain Disquali- 
fications of the Roman Catholics, 8vo. 
pp. 32. Rivingtons. 

IN this masterly and - ae pam- 
phlet, his Lordship states that the ob- 
jection to the Emancipation of the 
Catholics does not proceed from their 
religious tenets as such, but from the 
connection of them with the Pope ; 
that is to say, the objection does not 
lie against them as Roman Catholics, 
buat as Papists. Some excellent argu- 
ment then follows, touching ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, in which it is shown 
that, though spiritual functions (as 
baptizing, administering the Sacra- 
ments, &c.) belong exclusively to the 
Church, yet that spiritual jurisdiction 
belongs to the State, because it is and 
must be in se a civil act. 

But, asks his Lordship, p. 16, will 
the Catholics allow that the Pope has 
no spiritual jurisdiction in these realms? 
And he then proceeds to show that 
the very system of Popery is not only 
subversive of civil liberty, but also 
may form in the State a body of secret 
conspirators against its well-being in 
any other form than that of its own 
(in a rational view contemptible and 
degrading) superstition. 

** Let it be remembered, my Lords, that 
the spiritual authority of the Church of 
Rome extends to matters of practice as well 
as of faith, Such also is the spirit of pro- 
selytism she cherishes, that her Clergy are 
bound to it by the most solemn engage- 
ments at their ordination; an obligation 


never a upon our own Clergy. Above 
all, my Lords, book at the absvlute domi- 
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nion exercised by the Romish Bishops and 
Pastors over every individual of their flocks, 
to which perhaps_there is nothing parallel 
in any other Christian community. To in- 
stance only in the use of auricular confession 
as it is termed, a duty exacted from every 
member of their Church, and made impera- 
tive, as to every thought, word, and deed, 
under penalties the most appalling. My 
Lords, it is frightful to think upon the state 
of subjection in which the whole body of 
the laity are thus enthralled, and of the 
unbounded influence thus obtained over 
them by the priesthood; more especially 
when connected with the inviolable secrecy 
imposed on the Priest himself, in the dis- 
charge of this part of his duty.” P. 25, 

His Lordship then shows, from the 
admission of Dr. Doyle himself, that 
notwithstanding that part of the pro- 
posed oath of allegiance, which requires 
the subject to disclose to the Govern- 
ment any treasonable designs or prac- 
tices which may come to his know- 
ledge, yet if such knowledge came to 
the Priest, éhrough the medium of con- 
fession, that circumstance alone anni- 
hilated the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance, and misprision of treason 
must therefure ensue. 

Our readers will of course see that 
this and similar tenets infuse danger- 
ous disease into the whole body politic, 
merely for the selfish benefit of the 
Pope, and to sanction it would be just 
as reasonable as to account Guy Fawkes 
a martyr, and vote him a monument 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the Abbey. 
All countries who have become Pro- 
testant, have been great civil gainers ; 
and all Popish countries have been 
great civil losers. 

The Protestants are roused, but we 
hope with the determination only of 
supporting their own ascendancy. If 
the legislative power cannot be safely 
conceded to the feudal vassals of the 
Pope, those vassals, as fellow subjects, 
have every right to all civil privileges 
which do not affect the ascendancy in 
question. Such we understand to be 
the sentiments of Mr. Peel, and we 
think that this able Statesman has here 
drawn the proper line of demarcation. 


8. State of Ireland. Letters from Ireland on 
the present Political, Religious, and Moral 
State of that Country. Republished from 
the ** Courier” Newspaper ; with Emend- 
ations and Notes. 2d Edit. 8vo. pp. 87. 
Hatchard. 


KISSING the King’s hand and the 
Pope’s toe are very opposite things F 
an 
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and though the former is very desira- 
ble, the latter to an Englishman is 
much like taking physic, and for no 
ae. Every body knows that a 

issenter, by applying to a Quarter- 
Sessions, and discarding the Pope, 
may sit in Parliament (if he can get 
there), or any where else, and that the 
Catholics might do the same if they 
thought fit. But then their religion 
without the Pope, is, they think, a bot- 
tle without a bottom. Now we donot 
think so. We canaot see why they 
should not sail on a new tack; why 
they should not do, as St. Paul did 
with regard to himself and Apollos, 
aeknowledge no head but Christ, and 
get rid of the mill-stone round their 
necks. But there is a part of unknown 
history attached to this bustle. We 
have seen continental works which 
have broadly stated, that as the Bour- 
bons have been restored, the Pope 
ought to be restored also: and be- 
cause foreigners hate and envy Eng- 
land, they will try to get her into a clett- 
stick with her Irish subjects; and pro- 
duce one or other of these results, de- 
struction of patriotism or allegiance in 
her Catholie population, or a present 
equality, and subsequent hope for pa- 
ramountship. 

Throughout the whole of English 
history, in the Catholic zwra, we find 
that it was not King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, but Pope, King, Lords, and 
Commons, four estates of the realm, 
and that the said fourth estate inter- 
fered in all public or private concerns, 
ex arbitrio, and exercised this tyranny 
by imposture, by pretending to a con- 
nexion with the Omnipotent and 
Christ, which every one knows mnst 
be impossible. Resistance to this dupery 
is deemed injustice; and because the 
Catholic question offered a possible 

ning for innovation, the naked 
hideousness of the fiend was drest up 
by sophistication ; and the fox’s head 
once in, children’s books will tell the 
rest. 

In short, it is evident, from the exist- 
ing laws, that the Pope, and nothing 
but the Pope, is the sole obstruction to 
the Catholic demands, and that it 
would be mmch more reasonable, as 
English not Italian privileges are the 
objects sought, that the Pope should 
rather give up his claims, as head of 
the Church, than our King his; but 
then it is utter ruin for him to con- 
cede such a possible supremacy; and 





so the Catholic Question is made up, 
like the quack-doctur’s: medicine, of a 
mixture that will not mix. 

To make Christians without the 
Bible is to make men without souls, 
automata only; and we have q letter 
of a very active dignitary in Ireland 
which says, ‘‘I see no prospect of 
civilizing these people without the Bi- 
ble.” Now hear the author before us. 


** The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin tells us, that a Protest- 
ant Bible having been left at the dwelling of 
@ peasant, in his diocese, the man became 
dreadfully alarmed at the presence of such a 
dangerous inmate, and when night came, he 
took it up with a pair of tongs, not wishing 
to pollute his hands with its touch, and went 
and luried it in his garden. This is the fact. 
Now mark the Bishop’s comment :—‘ I 
admire his zeal,’ says he, ‘ nay I admire 
it highly, and if ever 1 meet him, 7 will re- 
ward him for it.” P. 40. 


As to serving God and Mammon, 
we see it done every day; but to in- 
vest with legislative powers persons 
who claim a divided allegiance—who 
claim a command over the press by an 
Index Expurgatorius—who deny any 
character whatever to the Bishops or 
other clergy of the Protestant Church 
(see our author, p.25)—who will not 
even give up the names of murderers 
to justice, if of their own religion (see 
p. 31)—who can sanction alterations of 
the canon of Scripture (see p. 38)— 
who can expunge whole command- 
ments (ibid) —who disregard reverent 
observation of the Sabbath—and last 
of all, who prohibit the perusal of the 
Bible—to invest snch men with legis- 
lative power, in a free and Protestant 
country, can have no other tendency 
but to obstruct the progress of liberty, 
reason, and morals. 

What has been the result of Protest- 
antism in Ireland? In Ulster, a pro- 
vince almost exclusively Protestant, 
you may leave your door open at mid- 
night: in Munster, almost exclusivel 
Catholic, a troop of dragoons will 
hardly preserve your home or person 
from aggression at noon-day. See pp. 


42, 43. 

—@— 

8. The Lay of Truth. A Poem. By the 
Rev. James Joyce, A. Af. 8vo. pp. 97. 
Hatchard, 1825. 

AS it was in the days of Augustus, 

so it is in the reign of George IV. 


Scribiraus iadocti doctique poemata passim. 
Ou 
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Our tables are groaning under the 
super-incumbent weight of poetry. 
The walks of Parnassus are crowded 
and fashionable. We say nothing 
of its glorious heights, or of the few 
who have reached an eminence ; 
which bué the few can ever hope 
to attain. Among those few, if our 
feeble voice were fame, we would 
~~ the author of this poem ; and if 
e shail deem that we have entered 
upon the perusal of his fine lines with 
a trifling spirit, we can assure him that 
we have been awed and subdued at 
once into a better frame; for he has 
wooed ‘ to immortal verse’ the holiest 
musings and the sublimest thoughts 
that can occupy the mind of man. 

We will not stop to discuss the 
point whether poetry be the best mode 
of combating the infidelity of which 
the author complains. We are quite 
sure that it is a legitimate weapon. 
It has been a weapon, in no unskilful 
hands, of great offence to Christianity. 
We are glad to see it wielded with at 
least not inferior skill by Mr. Joyce, in 
its support. 

The poem is divided into three parts. 
The first, taking 100 wide a range for 
our analysis, opens with the following 
lines of appropriate invocation, ex- 
pressed with much beauty :— 

* Sun of immortal minds, whose sapphire 
blaze 

Sheds life and joy on seraphs while they gaze ; 

But guides, mysterious lamp, with scantlier 
ray, [cloudy day, 

Earth’s darkling children through their 

Qh aid my Song; and if my feeble tone 

Of faultering praise may reach thy dazzling 
throne, 

If from thy fount of sacred light, one gleam 

May cheer my bosom and inspire my theme, 

I ask no fabled help—enough for me 

If Heav’n my guide, and Truth my min- 
strelsy ; 

For as’tis feign’'d * * * 

The morning beams of Day's bright mo- 
narch won, [stone ; 

Sweet harpings e’en from Memnon’s chisel’d 

So heavenly Truth’s more piercing ray may 
rest (breast, 

With kindling influence on my conscious 

And from my strings, else mute, awake a 
strain [Pride disdain.” 

Which moody Doubt may hear, nor learned 

Of the general structure of the verse, 
polished almost to sameness, the fore- 

ing lines may afford a specimen ; 

ut for the rich and splendid imagery, 
illustrating and adorning religious 
truths and pious feelings, we must refer 





our readers to the poem itself. ff the 
following touching bines have not 
power to excite an appetite for more, 
we may well close our appeal : 


«« While soft affection drops the pious tear, 
Wraps the cold clay, and decks the sable 
bier, 
The sainted spirit spurns her late abode, ? 
Wings her high way, and seeks the throne of 
God. [the more, 
Oh! glorious change! still felt and priz’d 
That languor, pain, and fear assail'd before ; 
No dark unknown receives her waudering 
flight, — light. 
She mounts and shines in Heaven's own 
Nor sullen ghosts aloof look speechless on, 
But kindred Angels greet her freedom won, 
New tune their harps, and lift their grateful 
song, [countless throng. 
That one bless’d spirit more has join’d their 
Eoraptur'd in that holy band, she hails 
The well-known forms which not Heaven's 
glory veils, 
Greets the bright virtues which on earth 
she knew, [true ; 
Each love made perfect and each friendship 
Perchance a mother’s angel vision moves 
With fond embrace to clasp the child she 
loves ; 
Or early snatch’d from Earth—the child on 
high, 


In cherub splendour greets the parent’s eye.”” 


But we might with pleasure extract 
the greater part of the poem. We 
have nothing to remark, nothing to 
offer but unmingled praise; and we 
might hazard our sincerity, our good 
faith with the reader, if we pursued 
the current of our present feelings and 
inclinations. We will only offer our 
unfeigned thanks to Mr. Joyce for his 
poem ; and conclude with an extract, 
which, if there be a heart that can feel 
its pathetic beauty without sympathy, 
we understand not its construction :— 
** Ah! tell me not I chant a venal strain, 
Inflam'd by party or sedue'd by gain, 
Tho’ eight full lustrums o’er my head have 
flown, [strown ; 
And Time long since his earliest snows has 
Tho’ round my board six infant voices 
cheer 
The énduring kindness of their parent's ear ; 
A Serving Priest ’tis still my lot to roam, 
My hearth-fire kindled in another’s home. 
But shall my lips complain of Him, all kind, 
Whose band, thro’ unknewn paths conducts 





the blind 
To Heaven's bright gate ; and there bestows 
the ray [clouded day ? 


Which heals their orbs and shows th’ un- 
Or rich or poor, in manhood or iv age, 
Should Heaven preserve me to that latest 
stage, 
Sull 
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Still may I love with willing feet to go 
Where want and sickness ask relief in woe ; 
And through Devotion’s roof in tones of 
: Heav’n, 

Proclaim the news of joy which God’s own 


Son has giv’n.” 


—-@— 
9. Lays of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. 8vo, Taylor and Hessey, 1825. 


THESE are beautiful specimens of 
lyrical verse. Tender and delicate, 
they breathe a sweetness chaste and 
unoppressive as the South o'er its 
*« bank of violets.” These Lays are the 
offspring of a pure heart, and a culti- 
vated mind; not born of sickly senti- 
ment, nor ¢fricked in gaudy colouring ; 
but proceeding from a fancy, feminine 
as vivid; subdued by a refined taste, 
and chastened by virtuous feeling. It 
would be superfluous to add a word 
more. We offer the following lines as 
a specimen of a volume which deserves 
encouragment from all to whom gentle 
affections, expressed in elegant lan- 
guage, are dear. 

To my Mother. 
* Yes! I have sung of other’s woes, 

Until they almost seem’d mine own; 
And Fancy oft will scenes disclose, 

Whose Being was in Thought alone ! 


Her magic power I've cherished long, 

And yielded to her soothing sway. 
Enchanting is her Syren song, 

And wild and wondrous is her way. 
But thou—whene’er I think of thee, 

Those glittering visions fade away ; 
My soul awakes—how tenderly ! 

‘o pleasures that can ne’er decay. 

There's not an hour of life goes by 

But makes thee still more firmly dear; 
My sighs attend upon thy sigh, 

y sorrows wait upon thy tear. 

For Earth has nought so good, so pure, 

That may compare with love like thine ; 
Long as existence shall endure, 

Thy star of guiding love shall shine. 
O’er other stars dark clouds may low’r, 

And from our path their light may sever ; 
They liv'd to bless us but an hour, 

But thine shall live to bless us ever.” 


—@— 


10. Tales of the O'Hara Family. In 3 vols. 
8vo, Simpkin and Marshall. 1825. 


THE author of these Tales (who, we 
understand to be Mr. Banim) will not, 
we trust, think our comparison ‘ odi- 
ous,” if we liken them to his admirable 
Prototype, designated by an hyperbole 


of compliment ** The Great Unknown.” 
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We do not affirm that these writers 
are equal in talents; but the author of 
the Tales before us treads more closely 
upon the heels of the Scottish Novel- 
ist than any other writer with whom 
we have been made acquainted. They 
are akin in fertility of invention, and in 
power of description; in the same 
happy art of beguiling the reader of 
fiction into a belief that he is perusing 
a veritable history; and alike in 
awakening an interest which knows 
no intermission. The author of the 
Irish Tales is as much at home in the 
country which he has chosen for the 
detail of exploits of lawless violence, 
as is the Author of Waverley in his 
Highland fortresses, beleaguered by 
Royal armies, and defended by Ja- 
cobite adherents. 

We will endeavour to give some ac- 
count of these admirable Tales, and 
select a specimen of the writer's 
powers—powers which we predict re- 
quire but public encouragement to 
ripen into a splendid maturity, and to 
yield a rich harvest of amusement to 
the world, and of fame and profit to 
their owner. 

The first in point of place is a tale of 
Whiteboyism, and refers to a period of 
much public disturbance in the South 
of Ireland. The scene opens with 
the waking of Tony Dooling and his 
wife, who were found murdered, and 
their only daughter, Alley, forcibly 
abstracted. ‘The murderer and the 
ravisher are immediately devounced in 
the person of Crohone (a man of mo- 
rose feelings and elfin appearance), and 
the lover of Alley (Pierce Shea), im- 
mediately starts in pursuitof him. A 
variety of adventures, which form the 
materials of the tale, then ensue. Once 
during a hot pursuit of the refugee, 
Pierce Shea, unable to clear the river 
over which the other had bounded, is 
rescued from drowning by the man 
whom he pursues. On another occa- 
sion when he is aimed at by another, 
the assassin receives a shot in his arm 
from some unknown hand; and thus 
Pierce is saved a second time. For 
the better purpose of securing Cro- 
hone, Shea enters into a confederacy 
with Rhia Doran, a worthless profli- 
gate, and a faithless friend, and once 
the rival of Shea for the love of Alley. 
This man is the leader of a party of 
White Boys (so termed from wearing 
a white shirt over their dress), and in 
a luckless hour Pierce Shea is seduced 

into 
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into taking the oath, and becoming a 
member of this violent party: he joins 
them in a nocturnal attack of Peery 
Clancy, a tithe-proctor ; and the scene 
of this lawless violence has all the ap- 
rent fidelity of a real transdction. 
mee in his vocation has been a piti- 
less man, and his cruelties to Terence 
Delany have inflamed the gang with 
sentiments of revenge. The unhappy 
proctor is dragged from his bed amid 
the merriment and badinage of his as- 
sailants, and having been deprived of 
his ears, is buried up tothe chin in 
mould, and left to the tender mercies 
of Terence Delany. Pierce Shea has 
an instinctive apprehension that De- 
lany will murder his victim, and re- 
turns in time to prevent it. The scene 
is so powerful that we are induced to 
extract it. The proctor, be it remem- 
bered, is up to his chin in mould, and 

«« Terence Delany, his guard, stood over 
him speechless and motionless, even his 
breathing was not whispered by the still air ; 
but after a considerable pause he walked a 
few paces to the fence near which the 
grave had been dug, and returned bent and 
panting with some heavy burthen, round 
which his arms were clasped; it was a huge 
stone; he stooped and laid it down beside 
the bleeding head. 

** Again he paused and stood motionless ; 
but at last his husky tones broke suddenly 
and ominously upon the dead calm ; for the 
proctor’s moans had subsided into the feeble 
breathings of exhaustion; he spoke, as was 
almost his invariable custom, in the Irish 
language, of which we will endeavour to 
give the substance and turn of speech. 

*** Know you, Peery Clancy, who it is 
that stands over you in the lonesomeness 
and silence of this night?’ The answer 
also came in Irish. ‘ I know not whom you 
are, but if you have a Christian’s soul you 
will release me from this misery.’ «Did 
you never bring it to your mind, and did the 
recollection of it never put your sleep astray, 
when, stretched on a bed of comfort after a 

easant meal, that, by your deeds Terence 

elany and. his wife, and his three 
little children, were left houseless and nnd 
>° 

*¢ «Oh! I am lost for ever,’ moaned the 
wretched man. 

«**Hah. You knowwho stands over you 
now. Yes, you sunk them and me in po- 
verty and the grave—you made me mad, and 
you now lie there sure of the death-stroke 
from the arm of the madman you made.’ 
The victim shrieked. ‘ Waste not your 
breath in idleries ; I will turn away, and give 
you a few minutes to make your prayer of 
God! when you hear my step again near 
you, ery mercy on your own soul.’ 
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«« He walked aside. By one of those sin- 
gular coincidences which oceur oftener than 
they are noticed, the face of night sud- 
denly changed. The stars became extin- 

ished, and the wind howled through the 
ction branches; he turned his brow u 
wards, as if confusedly affected with t 
change; paused his time in that position ; 
but then starting wildly, hurried back, and, 
heedless of the Rightful scream for life and 
mercy, felt with his foot for the exact situa- 
tion of the head, stooped, and, after many 
efforts, raised the ponderous stone, poised 
it for a moment over the mark—when Pierce 
Shea bounded upon him from the other side 
of the hedge, forced him from his stand, 
and the rock fell with a dull hollow sound 
harmless on the earth.” 


A long and violent struggle succeeds, 
but Shea is victorious. After binding 
Delany, he brings the rescued proctor 
home, and in a few minutes after is 
made prisoner by a party of dragoons. 
He is rescued by the mob, after a 
dreadful contest: he is however ulti- 
mately taken, and tried for Whiteboy- 
ism at the Kilkenny Assizes, and con- 
demned to die. 

In the mean time Crohone is se- 
cured in the town of Kilkenny; tried 
for the murder of the Doolings, and 
found guilty upon the strongest cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The Judge is 
pronouncing his sentence, when the 
criminal suddenly darts upon a man 
whom he recognises standing near him. 


* Both rolled on the ground within the 
dock, and a dreadful scuffle went on between 
them. The man fastened his hands on 
Crohone’s throat, and the dwarf was nearly 
suffocated. Again he cried out for help; 
and * Ho, Ho,’ he continued, half choak- 
ing, ‘ My Lord the Judge, give your orders 
to saze upon this man. Help, or he is gone 
—he chokes me to keep down my words.— 
Saze him, for THIs 18 THE MURDERER OF 
THE Dootines !’” 


This man was Rhia Doran, and 
the denouement is fast approaching. 
Crohone proves to have been the son 
of Tony and Cauth Dooling, and to 
have rescued Alley from the forcible 
possession of Rhia on the night of the 
murder, and to have afterwards se- 
creted her from his vengeance. Pierce 
Shea is reprieved on the scaffold, and 
justice is done to all parties. 

This is indeed but a faint sketch of 
a Tale abounding in scenes of very 
powerful interest, and animated by 
many vigorous pictures of national 
manners ; but it may serve-as the ex- 
citer of an appetite forthe whole. Did 

our 
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our limits permit, we would willingly 
extract the fine description of the Cave 
of Dumore; the battle that térmi- 
nated in the rescue of Shea; and the 
scene between a set of ‘* bocchochs,” 
or lame beggars (the genuine name of 
every class of real or deceptive mendi- 
cants), conveying perhaps the most 

enuine characteristics of the lowest 
Trish that is yet in print. 

The second tale in the colleetion is 
one of a different cast. It is founded 
on a superstition prevalent in Ireland, 
and called ** The Fetches.” A Fetch 
is a supernatural fac-simile of some in- 
dividual, which comes to ensure to its 
original a happy longevity or an imme- 
diate dissolution. If seen in the morn- 
ing, the one event is predicted ; if in 
the evening, the other. From such 
superstition the author has constructed 
a tale of melancholy interest, but per- 
haps of too refined a character for ge- 
neral sympathy ; for unless we can 
surrender our feelings to the illusion, 
we might be tempted to treat the om | 
with contempt as childish and absurd. 

The last tale is, in our opinion, decid- 
edly the best. It abounds with na- 
tional traits very faithfully depicted, 
and exhibits the Irish character in its 
most varied aud antithetical form, in 
its most contentious bearings, and in 
its fine and generous enthusiasm: 
fierce in its revenge, gentle in its af- 
fections. 

We could willingly give many pages 
from the tale of John Doe; but must 
now dismiss the O'Hara Tales with 
hearty congratulations to the publick, 
that another Master Spirit has been a- 
wakened, who can array with the splen- 
dour and light of a creative fancy, the 
facts and experiences of an acute and 
intelligent mind. We await his farther 
productions with sincere interest, and 
offer him our best thanks for that which 


is before us. 
--Oo— 


11. Tremaine ; or, The Man of Refinement. 
8 vols. Colburn. 1825. 


WHETHER the present fashion of 
turning novels into religious books may 
eventually prove beneficial, or whether 
such a system deserves praise or con- 
demnation, is no question for the Re- 
viewer. His business is simply to de- 
tect bad principle, if there be amy, and 
to lead the minds of the pablick to the 
‘moral, which shoald be the end and 
purport-of every work of fiction. We 
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confess to have had some difficulty im 
analyzing * Tremaine ;” for it is un. 
questionably marked with mach ineon- 
sistency; yet one truth it teaches, 
which is, that an existence in a con- 
stant scene of dissipation will paralyze 
a mind endowed with the most brilli- 
ant talents. The opening of the book 
describes Tremaine as a man of toe 
large fortune, great endowments, muc 
information, and most elegant man- 
ners, taking suddenly a disgust to the 
world, and retiring to his seat in the 
country ; where, much too fastidious 
to assort with country squires, he shuts 
himself in total solitude. Illness and 
some business oblige him at length to 
go to another of his seats in Yorkshire, 
and there he finds in a neighbour an 
old friend and schoolfellow Dr. Evelyn, 
whose lovely daughter becomes the 
heroine of the novel; the description of 
her character is incomparable ; indeed 
we must allow, that throughout the 
first volume, the scenes are natural, 
well worked up, and the arguments 
between the worthy divine and his 
daugiter, who live to do good to their 
fellow-creatures, and the selfish re- 
cluse, who only exists for himself, and 
is the victim to ennui, are admirably 
given. Yet one circumstance cannot 
be passed over in silence; this excel- 
lent clergyman is made to utter a deli- 
berate falsehood ; we allude to the 
chapter where ‘ the worthy host vowed 
he had no claret in his cellar.” Now 
an untruth can never be palliated, much 
less defended. Tremaine becomes very 
seriously attached to Georgiana, and is 
refused by her in consequence of the 
discovery that he is an infidel; that is 
to say, a deist of the worst description. 
This scene is uncommonly well given ; 
and here the merit of the book ceases, 
for the remainder is all more than 
strange. ‘Tremaine disappears, dis- 
charges all his servants, and is not to 
be traced: we believe, gencrally speak- 
ing, that Members of Parliament can- 
not so easily be hid. At last he is 
heard of at Oxford, living on his Fel- 
lowship, studying all the  sceptic 
writers. A suspicion arising in his 
mind that he is discovered, he quits 
England, and is effectually lost to view. 
We do not feel certain, that a Writ of 
Inquiry would not be issued by the 
Lord Chancellor, to enquire into the 
sanity of a man that pursued such 2 
conduct. ‘But be that as it may, both 
Dr. Evelyn and his daughter are 
. brought 
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brought to tite gates of death from the 
loss of their infidel'friend: Now, on 
a young woman's health might 
injured by the struggle of ee 
a man she was attached to, thou 
twenty years older than herself, we do 
not see why the poor Doctor, who is 
not in love, is to be brought to death's 
door. They set off to travel, and when 
they get to the South of France, the 
good divine is described as very ro- 
thantic, to account for his stopping at 
a fishing cottage near Orleans, and 
there he finds Tremaine in a castle on 
a hill, and the whole third volume is 
taken up with the Doctor arguing for 
Christianity, and Tremaine for Infde- 
lity. At length Tremaine owns him- 
self somewhat convinced, though still 
he has doubts. No time is lost how- 
ever; they wait not the result of these 
doubts, but are so very happy at find- 
ing this (at best) very eccentric being, 
after losing him for eighteen months, 
that Georgiana marries him immedi- 
ately, and the reader is left in perfect 
uncertainty whether Tremaine is a 
reclaimed Infidel or not. Such is the 
outline of this popular book ; and when 
we have closed it, we ask ourselves, 
what is the impression it has left on 
our minds? and we are serry to admit, 
that the best written part is in favour 
of Infidelity. We therefore believe it 
to he a book capable of doing much 
harm, at the same time it cau produce 
little good. The greatest recommenda- 
tion of religion to the human mind, is 
the power it gives to support us under 
the greatest calamities ; yet in Tre- 
maine, both the Doctor and his daugh- 
ter sink under the loss of their friend, 
and Georgiana marries him the mo- 
ment he is found, without waiting to 
ascertain thecertainty of his conviction, 
which certainly is not supporting reli- 
gious principle with the dignity a de- 
clared advocate for it would wish to 
do; it is therefore but natural to con- 
clude, that Tremaine is not written by 
one person, it is evidently the produc- 
tion of two people. It may be added, 
that a pure, lovely, exemplary young 
woman, such as Georgiana is described 
to be, would feel too much horror at 
infidelity to think of uniting herself 
to a man after the discovery; at 
least that she should, contributes not 
a littke to weaken the interests of reli- 
gion. The story of Colonel Osmond 
contributes little to the interest of the 
Gant. Mac. July, 1825. 
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book. Lord Bellenden’s public day is 
extremely well deseribed, and the poor, 
harmless, insane old Baronet, calls 
forth a feeling of compassion. 


—o— 


12. Second Report of the Committee for the 
Mitigation and. gradual Abolition of Sla- 
very, throughout the British Dominions. 
8v0, pp. 47. 

WHEN there are two motives for 
an action, the ostensible is never the 
real one; and it is known, that certain 

rsons considered Mr. Bentham’s 

vlitical Code, and newspapers (which 

contained tirades against kings), as 
more essential for the liberation of 
Greece than powder and shot! In the 
same manner the Report before us is 
acrimonious, because the planters 
deemed the propagation of religious 
fanaticism to be a-civil and political 
evil, which might endanger their lives 
and property. We are told, that 

*« The Methodist Mission Society 
the exist in Barbadoes of a state of dis- 
graceful lawlessness, and deep and seitled 
hostility to the religious instruction of the 
Negro and Coloured Population, of whom 
the Methodist congregation was chiefly 
composed.” P. 11. 

Now we would ask this question. 
Have the Colonists in their deep and 
settled hostility to the religious in- 
struction, refused the admission of 
Bishops Coleridge, Lipscombe, &c. 
bringing in their train the wise niea- 
sures of the Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge, and the National 
School mode of instruction? Is it 
not evident, that this tirade has origi- 
nated in the preference shown by te 
Colonists to rational piety and reti- 
gious and moral education over fu- 
rious enthusiasm, which never did 
and never will have any other result 
than faction, &c. If the Society 

for the Atolition of Slavery is only a 
mask for a Society for introducing reli- 
gious enthusiasm (and this He port 
vindicates such a suspicion), or that 
at least it is to be the ulterior measure, 
then we solemnly protest against it. 
For is it right that the publick should 
be called upon to take up a justifiable 
cause merely to make it instrumental 
in advancing the tenets of a party in 
religion and politicks! Slavery is both 
abominable and unwise, and all ener- 
getic, if safe, means should be adopted 
to extirpate it; but we cannot see any 


necessary 
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necessary connection of “ religious 
enthusiasin” with the effectuation of 
the abolition. Anarchy and insubor- 
dination are, in our judgment, conse- 
quent upon such impolicy; and in- 
surrection and civil war the final re- 


sults. 
—@— 


18. Sermons on various Suljects. By the Rev. 
J. E. N. Molesworth, 4. M. 

OF late years so many publications 
of Sermons have taken place, that one 
is apt to over works of this de- 
scription without much notice. On the 
present occasion, however, we are iu- 
duced to occupy a short space in our 
Review, to a a few remarks on the 
a my | of thought and extent of 
reading diplayed in the above. 

The volume before us contains 
twenty original sermons, and is the 
production of a Gentleman who has 
already appeared as the author of the 
** Passover,” and some other works. 
Considering the short time since the 
Passover made its appearance, we can- 
not but think the Reverend Gentle- 
man has been rather in a hurry in 
ushering this volume into the world ; 
this opinion of our’s is confirmed by 
observing occasional passages in the 
construction of sentences to which the 
* lima labor” might be successfully ap- 
plied. These, however, are very rare 
and very trifling, and detract not from 
the general merit of the work, which 
evinces extensive theological know- 
ledge, and a powerful, comprehen- 
sive, and original way of thinking. The 
Author is fond of exemplifying the 
observation of Tillotson, ‘* That the 
Christian religion is in truth and sub- 
stance what the Jewish was only in 
type and shadow ;” his endeavours are 
PA the most part happy, and evince 
considerable ingenuity. It is some- 
what difficult to extract from a volume 

rticular passages, where others may 
be found of a superior description ; we 
cannot, however, resist the pleasure of 
giving our rs a specimen of the 
author's style and manner. In his 
1ith Sermon, on the 5th Sunday in 
Lent, alluding to the Jewish ceremo- 
nial of the High Priest entering the 
Holy of Holies, he observes, 


** But how is the whole character and 
complexion of these things changed, when 
in the person of the High Priest passing 
through the outer part of the Tabernacle to 
the Holy of Holies, we discover the repre- 
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sentative of our High Priest 
through all the Courts of this world below, 
to enter into the true holy place, inte hea- 
ven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us: and when in the blood with 
which the High Priest appeared before the 
mercy-seat, we perceive typified that preci- 
cious blood by which a greater atonement 
was made for the sins of the whole world! 
How, when seen in this point of view, doth 
the law and the gospel exhibit one cousist- 
ent and harmonious scheme!” &c. 

We have not room for the whole 

sage, which does equal credit to the 

ead and heart of the writer. In the 

20th Sermon, on the education of the 
Poor, which is well handled, we will 
just give the following :~ 

‘¢ First then let me ask, where and whence 
there is any necessary or even general con- 
nection between wickedness and knowledge ? 
There does not appear in knowledge itself 
any property from which we can deduce the 
inference, that as persons acquire greater 
knowledge they are likely to become more 
wicked or mischievous. Generally speak- 
ing, therefore, I maintain that no such 
connection exists. Nay more, | maintain, 
that even in the minds of those who are un- 
favourable to the education of the poor, no 
settled conviction prevails, that knowledge 
and evil are necessarily or even generally 
connected,” &c, 

The metaphor in the same sermon, 
in which the spirit of improvement so 
prevalent in the present age is likened 
to the accumulation of water in a nar- 
row valley of the Alps, which it is im- 
possible securely to dam up, but which 
proper engineers can securely let out 
and decrease, so as to irrigate and ame- 
liorate instead of overflowing and de- 
stroying the plains underneath, is re- 
markably happy, and illustrates forci- 
bly the importance of inculcating 
moral and me habits amongst the 
lower orders of society. 

Taken together this volume has 
great merit, and we doubt not that its 
Author, having acquired a certain rank 
amongst the theological writers of the 
day, will not desert, but follow the 
tract of Tillotson, Majee, and others, 
in whose steps he seems already to 
have gained a footing. 


-—}-—- 

‘14. Animadversions on Cruelty to the Brute 
Creation. By Crowe, M. A. late 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Buckingham. 8vo. pp. 2%4- 


Browne. 
GREAT credit is justly due to the 
humane author of this little work, for 
having 
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having reduced his former publication 
to this size and price, so as to render it 
more readily capable of circulation. 
He seems to be possessed of a strong 
mind, given to deep but practical re- 
flection, and his remarks are generally 
acute, and appear to be result of a pure 
and benevolent spirit. He says, 

«* By the diligence and activity of the 
Magistrates in enforcing the statute, the de- 
sired effects have already appeared; and we 

reasonably hope for their continuance, 
Sell penal laws alone, however judicious, 
must always be very feeble in their —- 
tion, whilst the minds and principles uf the 
people remain unaltered ; for vain is it that 
rulers enact salutary statutes, if the subjects 
are disinclined to obey them; and till this 
evil be removed, pains and penalties will 
rather serve to irritate and harden offenders 
than to reform them.” 


This is peculiarly the case respect- 
ing ede = We seem,” he vids, 
** almost as regardless of their feelings as 
if they were destitute of any, and our- 
selves accountable to no one for our 
charge of them. ‘ The righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast ;’ there- 
fore we may infer, that without such 
regard a man is not righteous.” 

Among the instances of cruelty aris- 
ing from ignorance in Farriery, the 
author states one not much observed : 
** The skin of a hide-bound horse 
pulled with pincers to loosen it; and 
— frequently his chest tormented 
with hot irons, rowells, and blisters, to 
cure an imaginary disorder, called the 
chest-founder, the real seat of which is 
in the feet.” 

The common practices of inhuma- 
nity to animals is exposed not more by 
sentiment and principle than by in- 
stances, which every one acknowledges 
without taking the least pains to re- 
medy ; ithas, concen, at last obtained 
in this writer what it has long though 
in vain required, a master’s hand to 
enumerate and place them in a clear 
view together, that their disgusting 
deformity may be seen. Among these 
is a fact which shows how much 
Bull- baiting tends to brutalize man. 


** A butcher brought with him a bitch 
and her puppies to a bull-baiting, observ- 
ing to the spectators, that he should say 
nothing about the goodness of the breed, 
but leave them to judge for themselves. 
Accordingly he se: her at the bull, which 
she immediately p'aned to the ground. He 
then with a hedye-bill cut her limb from 


limb till she expired, quitting her hold only 
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with her breath! This expedient to raise 
the value of the puppies succeeded fully ; 
the admiration of the bitch’s fierceness and 
courage was unbounded, and her litter sold 
at considerable prices. Such are (or were) 
the amusements of a Christian country !” 

It will readily be conceived to what 
a pitch of ferocity the spectators of 
such a sight must have been excited, 
and how totally unfit it mast have 
rendered them for the common exer- 
ci-es of all their social duties. 

The treatment of horses and dogs, 
and the cruel modes of killing animals 
for food, are treated with great clear- 
ness; and particularly in the latter it is 
shewn, that ‘* by dividing the spinal- 
marrow between the skull and the first 
joint of the neck,” instantaneous death 
is effected. Boiling lobsters gradually, 
crimping cod, burning bees, flaying 
eels, &c. are mentioned, with a view 
to bring a different method into prac- 
tice, and to teach those who are guilty 
of such acts, that they are degrading 
themselves from their just rank as hu- 
man beings and Christians. 

«* It is usual to bleed calves repeatedly for 
many days or perhaps weeks before they are 
killed, in order to whiten the meat; and 
sometimes to suspend them all the night 

ding with their heads downwards, 
aving opened the veins of their necks, that 
the blood may be discharged as effectually as 
possible. The veal thus becomes whiter and 
more saleable, but loses much of its flavour 
and nutriment.” 


In the Appendix an extraet is given 
of Mr. Martin’s Act, which has al- 
ready effected much good in reforming 
the cruelties of the drovers of cattle at 
Smithfield Market; and the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been engaged in this and some 
other measures for eradicating, if pos- 
sible, a too prevalent spirit of evil, not 
only among the lower classes, hut also 
among others with whom persuasion 
will assuredly have its due effect. We 
cannot be truly Christian, while there 
remains any one humane principle un- 
employed. 


15. The Star in the East, shewing the Ana- 
logy which exists between the Lectures of 
Freemasonry, the Mechanism of Initiation 
into its Mysteries, and the Christian Reli- 
gion. Hy George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, 
&c. Svo. pp. 172. Whittaker. 

FEAR is attached to darkness, and 
suspicion to seeresy. Mr. Oliver, how- 
ever, very truly states that Freemasonry 

: is 
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isa agen and benevolent institu- 
tion, and cannot have any concern but 
with that which is good. Mr. Oliver 
is its’ warm and’ its jast advocate, and 
however honest in his zeal, we warn 
him in fature against such extravagant 
encomiums, as * that Masonry was 
formed as an exclusive companion to 
Christianity” (p. 9), i. e. a human be- 
ing formed to be a companion to God. 


—_@— 

16. An Appeal to the British Nation on the 
Humanity and Policy of forming a Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of 
Lives and: Property from Shipwreck. By 
Sir William Hillary, Bart. 2d Edit. vo. 
pp. 88. 

THE honourable Baronet proposes 

a large establishment, consisting of the 

™ost suitable persons in this and fo- 

reign countries, who may direct their 
attention to the most efficient modes of 
‘preserving life and property in ship- 
wreck, administerirg medical aid and 
sustenance to sufferers, pensioning wi- 
dows, &c. &c. Most desirable indeed 
would be such an institution ; and we 
recommend to Sir William a mature 
digestion of his plan, and a subsequent 
communication of it to the Magistrates 
and Corporations of sea-port towns for 
their zealous co-operation. If, how- 
ever, certain experiments talked of in 

America succeed (we do not say that 

they will), the chances and evils of 

shipwreck may be two-thirds less than 
they now are. 


17. Letters to Marianne. By William 
Combe, Esq. Author of the Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in search of the Picturesque ; the 
Diaboliad ; History of the Thames; All 
the Talents; The Devil upon Two Sticks 
‘Gn London; &c: &c. 12mo. pp. 85. 
WE are tald no more in the Preface 

concerning Mr. Combe ™*, than that in 

earlier hife Fortune spread ‘her gayest 

Jnres around him ; that afterwards she 

pursued him to the verge of the grave 

“with ‘all the bitterness of malice, bat 
that in all. situations his well-consti- 
tuted mind retained its superiority. 

We know that in its day, “All the 

“"Tolents" was ascribed. to Mr. Can- 

ning (no small compliment to Mr. 

Combe), and it is certainly singular 

that a satirist should have been a man 

so overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness as Mr. Combe appears 





-® A memoir of Mr.'Combe iis given ‘in 
vol. “cnt. ‘ii. p. 185; end a Vet . of “his 
writings in vol. xc1v. ii. p. 643. 
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to have been. The following instence 
is striking. Every body knows that 
Clergymen are in general amiable and 
hilanthropic men, though artfully li- 
lied, because, as being gentlemen, 
they are not so formal and Peationl as 
vulgar judgments desire,—bustle, noise, 
and stiffness, being thought by many 
to be of benefit to society. Dr. Syntax 
is an admirable picture of Clergymen 
without number; scholars, philanthro- 
ists, eccentric, artless, forgiving, open- 
earted, and accomplish Novelists 
display their virtues,.and party news- 
papers slander them. Mr. Combe 
amiably says, 

*«©When I began my Doctor Synter, 1 
had the designs ot the i eet laid bafore me, 
and the task prescribed to me was fo write 
up to them: these designs might have been 
applied to a satire upon the national Clergy ; 
but if ridicule was the intention to such a 
plan, I resolved not to lend my pen. I ze- 
spect the Clergy ; and'I determined to turn 
Fy of we which I thought 
was levelled against them.” Pref. vi. 


The following beautiful illustration 
of the Cuarity of St. Paul will, we 
are sure, be properly appreciated by 
our readers : 


“I made a very early observation, which 
all my subsequent experience has confirmed, 
—that the’ real, lasting, solid bliss of hu- 
man life is affection. ‘Without it love is a 
mere passion, friendship is a mere princi 
and honour a mere accomplishment; with- 
Out it, patriotism is a mere interested duty, 
virtue a mere stoical, philosophical regula- 
tion, and religion.a mere formality ; with- 
out it, marriage is an iron chain or.a band 
of straw, and domestic life a continual feud. 
It is this sensibility whieh warms the heart, 
dilates all its vessels, fills them with loving 
kindness, and instils an animated philan- 
thropy into every part of opr intellectual 
system. It gives 4 heightened colour to all 
our thou . words, ‘atid attions ;- and ud- 
dressing itsélf in a just proportion to all the 
respective classes’ of kindred, “friends, se- 
quaintance, and_ incidental comnexions, at 
length embraces all human kind, Saint Paul 
describes it most beautifully ander the tide 
of Charily, or Christian love, » hich is affec- 
tion. Nay, the Scriptures tell us shat 
God is love, which ought to have been 
translated affection. ‘The affectionate, there- 
fore, may be said to be divinely inflated by 
an immediate emanation from Him ; while 


the Saviour of the world distinguishes all 
those who possess the feelings of brotherly 
love, which is abso affection, by the title of 
his brethren; those, therefore, in» whose 
hearts affection reigns, are in the first rank 
of velestial contemplation ; they are of the 


nobifity of heaven.” P, 28. 


Amiable 
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. Amiable fellow ! as he says, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther there will be any desire or rather 
means of suspending a piece of marble 
over my grave, I have my doubts.” 
We will give it, in return for the plea- 
sure which we have derived from Dr. 
Syntax :-- 

* Vir fuit nec sine doctrinA, 
Nec sine sermonum ac morum suavitate ; 
Vixit nec sine pietate erga deum, 
Nec sine honest4 de numine ejus opinione ; 
Nec vero sine peccatis multis, 
‘Nec. tamen sine spe salutis, 
A Domino clementissimo impetrande.” 


—>—- 


18. A Reply to the Second Postscript in the 
Supplement to Paleo-Romaica. By W. G. 
Broughton, M, 4. Curate of Hartley 
Wespall in Hampshire. 8vo. pp. 84. 
WE have had occasion before to 

show from Cicero, that Greek and La- 

tin were languages used indifferently 
in the Roman empire ; and that, ac- 
cording to Cicero, the Greek was more 
understood than the Latin in the greater 
part.of that extensive dominion. It is 
admitted by Beausobre and L’Enfant, 
and we believe the Bishop of St. Da- 

vid’s, that there were Ladin versions of 

the New Testament older than any 

one of the existing Greek manuscripts. 

In our judgment the palpable Hellen- 

isms of both versions sufficiently 

show the language of the original ; 
nor are we ted at the use of 

Greek words in a sense not to he 

found in other authors (see pp. 8, 9), 

because we are sure that no man ever 

did live, or will live, who is capable of 

understanding the full meaning of nu- 

merous Greek words. The style of 
e New Testament, whatever may be 
the language, is evidently not Roman. 

It is, as Mr. Broughton parc (p.37), 

«Greek in the main, but tinged with 

Hebrew idioms.” As to the remark 

in .p, 38, of St. Mark's using a Latin 

word ia,Greek characters, we have in- 
scriptions existing where Greek ig 
written in Latin characters, and vice 
vers@:. In short, as Antiquaries we 
affirm, that the author of Palazo-Ro- 
maiea knows little or nothing of the 
use of the Greek and Latin languages 
in the ages to which his enquiry ap- 
pertains. See a preceding Review, 
vol. xc1q1. i. p. 531. It is deeply to 
be regretted that sound and able wri- 
tem, like Mr. Broughton and others, 
should be obliged to waste their efforts 
in, proving that white could never have 





Revisw.—Dacre on Salt as Manure, &c. 


been black. But people will maintain 
things in print, whieh if they am 

ed in subjects relating to private life, 
would draw upon them imputations of 


insanity. 

—@o— 

19, Testimonies in favour of Salt as a Mar 
nure, and a Condiment for Horse, Crm, 
and Sheep, with Testimonies of its vst 
Importance in the Arts, &c. By the Rev. 
B. Dacre, 4.L.S. 8vo. pp. 288. 


ACCORDING to Kirwan, in his 
Essay on Manure, the benefit of dung 
in vegetation arises from its being so- 
lable carbone, which, to have that 

roperty, must through the laho- 
coy of an pA cael poe hy D 
we believe to be of universal benefit 
in every species of soil, but do not 
think that this can be said of any other 
manure whatever. Salt may be of emi- 
nent utility in some soils, especially 
with regard to grass lands, for it may 
give a flavour to the vegetation highly 
acceptable to cattle. To the testimo- 
nies adduced by Mr, Dacre, we add 
the following. In Mr. Hughes’s Trae 
vels in Albania (ii. 353), is this pas- 
sage, “In our ramble {at Paxo] we 
observed some sheep and goats on the 
sea shore sipping the salt water. We 
were iuformed that the few cows 
which are kept in this island do the 
same, and that the milk of these ani- 
mals is particular! .” We there- 
fore think that oh may be a valuable 
manure for meadows. Mr. Dacre says, 
p- 80, that salt will. prevent the rot in 
sheep. We have a marshy meadow 
upon which. we have fed sheep with- 
out damage, by the ec repara- 
tory medicine. A tea-spoon al o tur- 
pentine, and a table-spoonful of com- 
mon salt, given to each sheep at the 
time of turning in, and continued for 
three weeks afterwards. It certainly 
did prevent rot. : 
e consider Mr. Dacre to have 
compiled a very useful book for agri- 
culturists, because artificial manures 
cap never be raised in sufficient quan- 
tities, and every accession is of value. 
Concerning salt, Mr. Dacre has col- 
lected all the evidences existing. 


—@o— 

20. Guy's Translation in Verse of the Epis- 
tles fram Laodamia to Protesilays, &. 
4to. pp. 80. 

WE havetheartt the following pas- 
sage of Laodamia’s Epistle, 
“Nox 
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* Nox lis 
translated by “a shirt-sleeve with an 
arm in it,”’ and recommended, vid ma- 
trimonii, by young medical men to 
prattling spinsters who have begged 
prescriptiens in jest for their com- 

laints. There is a profusion of tinsel 
in Ovid ; much of the arts and costume 
of a showman. The fidelity of woman, 
80 necessary to conjugal happiness and 
rearing a family, is a benevolent dis- 
pensation of Providence, and the only 
pleasing view with which we regard 
the modern novel-like effusions of Ovid; 
bat it is odd that these should have 
been selected by a grave ‘‘ master of an 
academy,” for the expatiations of his 
Muse. The only explanation we can 
give is, that the translation is the work 
of Joseph Guy, junior, and, if he is 
courting, we can only say that he does 
it in an ingenious manner, and hope 
that the fair one will reply in his own 
words (p. 19), 
*¢], at your call, your destiny will join, 
Whether to die or live for ever thine.” 


—@— 


21. A Sketch of the Character of the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. has been 
inted, copied from the Classical 
ournal. It is an elegant tribuie of 
respect to the memory of a good and 
benevolent man, a learned divine, and 
an illustrious scholar. 1t would weaken 


the effect were we to make any partial 
extracts; we shall therefore on say, 
in the concluding words of the fair 


writer: 


“From the failings of humanity he was 
undoubtedly not free; he had many eccen- 
tricities, and some weaknesses: but they 
may truly be said to have been lost in the 
radiance of his virtues; and surely whoever 
shall hereafter attain the t i 
erudition, and the most co prac- 
tical excellence, need not think his learning 
or his piety undervalued or laid in the ba- 
= and compared to, that of. Dr. 


—= 


22. The Tale of Massenburg is the first 
production, in this species of literature, of 
@ young lady, who, we understand, has dis- 
tinguished herself in the field of poesy. 
The chief moral of the story is to pourtray 
the evils attending the vice of gaming and 
its — consequences. The daughter 
of Massenburg, a professed gambler, is the 
heroine of the piece ; and the vexations and 
disappointments she experiences chiefly fill 
up the narrative. It is written ‘in a familiar 
and easy style; but the denouement is 
enough to give the fair reader the horrors, 
It has been defined that tragedies end in the 
church-yard, and comedies in the church. 
So we consider that romances of horror 
should terminate like the former, and novels 
and tales like the latter; but our authoress 
has made her heroa suicide, and her heroine 
a mapviac! without one redeeming or plea- 
surable emotion to relieve our sorrow at 
fatal catastrophe. 


— 
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Royvat Society or LiTeRATURE. 


From the Report of the Royal Society 
of Literature just issued, we extract a 
synopsis of the contents of the Papers 
read during the last year : , 

I. A fourth Paper, by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, Royal Associate, R.S.L. ** On 
the Origin of the Affinities and Discord- 
ancies of Languages.” If the adoption 
of the same elementary sound, by a va- 
riety of disconnected nations, to express 
the same idea, cannot be considered as 
accidental, still less can this be the case 
in terms compounded of simpler ele- 
ments, This principle Mr, Turner illus- 
trates in the present paper, by examples 
selected #4rom various languages, of 
words made use of to express the rela- 
tion of Father ; and concludes, that such 
words must bave descended to each tribe 
ef mankind from some common origin. 





The languages of the world present 
three inseparable phenomena, viz. 1. 
Various identities and resemblances. 2. 
The fact that these identities and re- 
semblances are not those of one uniform 
element, but of several distinct elements. 
3. A vast general diversity, notwithstand- 
ing those partial identities, Of these 
phenomena, the only satisfactory ac- 
count is given by the author of the book 
of Genesis; who informs us, that the 
language of the primitive families was 
made miraculously unintelligible to each 
other, and that they themselves were 
seattered abroad and disunited. The 
previous identity of language explains its 
present resemblances; in the ‘ confu- 
Sion of the lips,” we discover the origin 
of the variety in those resembling ele- 
ments ; and for the multifarious diver- 
sity of words, a sufficient cause appears, 
in the variety of babits and ¢ircum- 
stances, 
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stances, consequent upon the dispersiun. 
—Read May 19th, 1824. 

Il. The second Paper read, was com- 
municated by the Rev. G. S. Faber, 
F. R.S. L. “ Respecting the Theology and 
the Origin of the Mexicans.’’ Mr. Fa- 
ber commences his observations with 
sume arguments iv defence of the vera- 
city of the Eeclesias:ical Writers of Spain, 
to whom we are indebted for the only 
existing records of this extinct theology. 
After adducing several proofs from the 
Mexican traditions, as narrated by them, 
he concludes his reasons for believing, in 
the honesty of those writers, by stating 
that they themselves did not cousider 
the traditions to have been handed down 
from the early ages, but as the remains 
of a supposed introduction of Christian- 
ity, previous to the known discovery of 
America. 

From the similarity, in history and in 
attributes, of the Gods of Mexico to 
those of the Old World, and from the 
mutual resemblance of their rites, Mr. 
Faber infers, that the Eastern and West- 
ern Pagan Thevlogies both sprang from 
the same source. The same inference 
he draws from the existence of various 
pyramidal edifices, called Teocallis 
(House of God), erected by the tribes 
which peopled Mexico, in imitation of 
that raised by the descendants of Noah, 
in the Plain of Shinar, to represent at 
once the Mount of Paradise, and the 
pk upon which the ark rested after the 

luge. These edifices are all imme- 
diately connected with boly lakes ; which 
Mr. Faber regards as consecrated sym- 
bols of the Deluge, and the prototypes 
of which existed in the Old World. The 
paper concludes with various additional 
arguments, drawn from the traditions 
of the Mexicans, all tending to corrobo- 
rate the opinion, that the ancestors of 
that nation were emigrants from Asia,— 
probably “ a Japhetic peuple, under the 
government of an ‘ Indo-Scythic, or 
Cuthic race of priests and nobles.” — 
Read June 2nd, June 16th, and Novem- 
ber 27th, 1824. 

Ill. The third Paper was * On the 
Introduction of Greek Literature into 
England, after the dark ages.” By P. F. 
Tytler, Esq. Sec. R.S. E. and Hon. Assoc. 
R.S.L. Greek learning was revived in 
Italy, by Petrarch and Buccacio, about 
the middle, but more effectually under 
Chrysoloras, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The honour of its 
revival in this country, which did not 
take place until nearly the end of the 
succeeding century, is divided among 
several learned individuals; of whom, 
the most eminent are Linacre, Grocyn, 
Latimer, Lilye, Tunstal, Pace, Colet, 


and Sir Thomaa More. The present 
communication is chiefly devoted toa 
detail of the life, studies, and personal 
character, of the first of these scholars; 
whose master was the famous Pulitian, 
and who numbered among his pupils, 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. 

Mr. Tytler bas extracted testimonies 
to Linacre’s taste and learning from 
Buchanan and Erasmus, and added a 
list of his works. Limacre died in 1594. 
—Read December Ist, 1824. 

1V. This Paper was entitled “ Obser- 
vations, elucidatory and emendatory, on 
the Epistle of Horace to Torquatus.” 
By Granville Penn, Esq. F.R.S.L. Mr. 
Penn explains or corrects four different 
passages in this little poem, and fur each 
change and explanation suggested by 
bim, he gives his arguments at length. 
—Read December 15th, 1844. 

V. Another Paper, by the same writer, 
on the Ode of Horace, “ Persicos odi, 
Puer, apparatus,” &c. to which Mf. 
Penn gives the name of “ Carmen Brun- 
dusinum.” The appropriateness of this 
title he defends, by endeavouring to 
prove, from internal evidenee, that this 
Ode was composed upon occasion of the 
festivities which took place at Brundu- 
sium, in the year of Rome 714, upon the 
ratification of the treaty between Octa- 
vius and Antony; and that the ‘ Persici 
Apparatus’’ and ‘“ Simplex Myrtus,"’ 
contrasted by the poet, are descriptive 
of the respective entertainments given 
by the Triumvirs ; that of Octavius be- 
ing distinguished, according to the Ro- 
man usages, by a martial simplicity, and 
that of Antony by the assumption of 
Oriental luxury and ostentation.—Read 
January 5tb, 1825. 

VI. The sixth Paper was communi- 
cated by the Rev. H. J. Todd, Royal 
Associate R.S.L. It contained an ac- 
count of a manuscript belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of York Cathedral, 
entitled, “A Collection of Passages of 
State under Queen Elizabeth and. King 
James.” No writer's name is prefixed ; 
but, throughout, it is apyarent, that the 
author of this manuscript is Sir John 
Harington. Mr. Todd's paper consists 
cbiefly of quotations, viz. Ist. An ana- 
lysis of the vol. by a later band. @d. A 
letter from the work itself, written by 
King James I. to Sir James Harington, 
in return for the present of his trarsla- 
tion of Ariosto. 3d. A defence of Queen 
Elizabeth's reputation for chastity. 4th. 
A character of Lady Arabella Stuart. 
5th. An apology for Queen Elizabeth's 
conduct towards the Queen of Scots. 
6th. A statement of the imprisonment 
of the Author’ father. 7th. An aecount 
of the zealous attachment of all parties 
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‘Read January. 19th, 1625. 
‘WH. “* A short Treatide on the Anti- 





ter; of alitch Codices, four, including 
that here descrited, were subsequent ly 
returteil to thie Patriarch of Jerusalem. 


quities of Persepolis,” by W. Price, Esq. The volumy consists of 268 pages, coi- 


F.R.S.L. The writer. gives an aceount 
.of an attempt made by him, in 1811, to 
decipher the arrow-headed characters 
upun the walls of this ancient city; in 
ithe expectation that the language of 
these inscriptions would prove to be the 
samiec.as that now. used by the Guebres. 
He exemplifies the affinity of the lan- 
guage ‘of the Guebres to the modern 
Persian, bya table uf words and phrases; 
and subjuins extracts, with a translation, 
from. ove of several manuscripts, ob- 
tained upon the spot.—Read February 
Snd, 1825. 

Vill. “An account of a Coin of Meta- 
pontum,” communicated by James Mil- 
lingen, Esq. Royal Assoce.R.S.L. This 
coin bears on its reverse the figure of 
an aged person, with a long thick beard, 
and having the horns of a bull, accom. 
panied by the ingcription a%aov Axsroro. 
lv is considered by Mr. Millingen, to have 
been struck at sume very reurmte period, 
tu serve as a prize in public Games, ce- 
lebrated in honour of the Achelotis. The 
paper consists chiefly of an inquiry re- 
specting the origin of the peculiar vene- 
ration of the Metapontines fur this river; 
and with a defence of the opinion, that 
those cvins of Napies and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily, the common type of 
which is a similar figure, represent not, 
as some think, Bacchus Hebon, but the 
Achelvis.—Read February 16th, 1825. 

1X. The ninth Paper, by W.M. Leake, 
Esq. FLR.S:L. was * On some Ancient 
Coins of Cierium in Thessaly.” Cierium 
was the same as the Thessalian Arne. 
From the Cuins, eight in number, found 

the writer at or near Mataranga, a 
village in the neighbourhvod of the ves- 
tiges of Cierium, it appears, that Nep- 
tune was the Deity heli in the greatést 
veneration by the inhabitants of that 
city. An ancient inscription discovered 
wpon the spot, shews him to have been 
worshipped there, ander the name of 
Cuarius, from that of the river which 
flows by the site of Arne.. Mr. Leake 
has collected and compared the various 
notices left by ancient hi-turians, geo- 
graphers, and antiquaries, resyecting 
this city. —Read March Qud, 1825. 

X. * An account of a Codex contain- 
ing several Greek Manuscripts belong- 
ing to the Patriarch of Jerusalem.” 
Communicated by Mr. Todd. This com- 


taming works partly entire, partly muti- 
lated, of the following authors, viz. 
Andnymus, Rhetor Anonymus, Aphtho- 
niu’, Demosthenes, Heraclides, Hero- 
dotus, Libanius, Simplicius. Some of 
— = are inedited.—Read March 16:h, 
1825. : 

Xf. A fifth Paper, by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, “ On the Origin of the Affinities 
and Diversities of Languages.” It has 
been the writer’s object, in this series of 
Disquisitions, to prove that there exists 
every where among the languages of the 
world, partial resemblances, sufficient 
to evince an unity of vrigin; whil.t, at 
the same time, there appears such a 
general dissimilarity, as indicates, nut ‘a 
gradual departure, but a violent dis- 
mémberment and abruption, from an 
original common stock, 

‘These positions are farther illustrated 
and established ‘in the present papet; 
first, in the elements of the word inguio, 
secondly, in the pronoun J, in its differ- 
ent numbers, persons, and derivatives, 
which are proved to be the same in a 
vast variety of languages 5 and thirdly, 
in a derivation of the word nature, from 
nascor, from #@, vbich in many lan- 
guages means mother, aud ivy, to have ; 
and of gues, from fa, which is the word 
in several languages fur father.—Read 
April 20th, 1825. 


Roya Society. 


April 2%. The reading of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s ** Monograph on Egyptian Mum- 
mies, with Observations on the Art of 
Embalming among the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,”” was resumed and concluded. 

The priticipal object of this paper was 
to describe a Mommy purchased at 
Gournou, in Upper Egypt, and pre- 
sented to the author by Sir A. Edmon- 
stone, bart. It was ina single case, of 
the usual form, and covered with cere- 
cloth and bandages very neatly and dex- 
terously applied, exbibiting almost every 
bandage and cumpress employed in mo- 
der surgery, and among which both 
cotton and linen were reecognized?— 
these, to the amvunt of 28lbs. avoirdu- 
pois in weight, having been removed, 
the body proved to be that of a female. 
The abdominal integuments wee re- 
markably wrinkled, and the whole sur- 


munication is principally taken up with face was ofa dark brown colour and dty, 
a copy of an accurate account, by Dr. 
‘Barney, of one of many volumes of 
Greek Manuscripts, brought frem the 
Bast by Professor:Carlyle and Dr. Hun- 





but in many places sofe to the t 

and, with the exception of a few parts, 
entirely deprived of caticle. The height 
of the Mirmeny, feom the vertex — 
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bead tu the inferior surface of the cal- 
caweum was five feet, avid seven tenths 
of an inch, and the principal dimensions 
of several parts correspond with those 
which are usually considered as giving 
tise (o the utmost perfection of the fe- 
male form in the European race; thus 
these dimensions are. precisely those as- 
signed hy Camper and Winkelman to 
that celebrated statue the Medicean 
Venus; and no ¢rait of Ethiopian cha~ 
racter was discernible in the furm of the 
cranium ; all which, Dr. Granville ob- 
served, supports Cuvier’s opinion re- 
specting the Circassian origin of the 
Egyptians, 

Dr. Granville then proceeded to a 
brief summary of the present state of 
our infurmation respecting Egyptian 
Mummies, attributing its scantiness and 
imperfection to the rarity of perfect spe- 
cimens, nearly all the mummies hitherto 
described presenting little else than im- 
perfect skeletons, sometimes covered by 
the dry skin, enveloped in bandages. 

In proceeding to examine and dissect 
the present specimen, which was effected 
in the presence of several medical and 
scientific friends of the author, the inte- 
guments and muscies of the abdomen 
were first removed, and the contents of 
that cavity carefully inspected: they 
consisted of a portion of the stomach, 
adhering to the diaphragm; the spleen, 
atiached to the super-renal capsule of 
the left kidney; and the left kidney it- 
self with the ureter descending into the 
bladder, which, with the uterus and its 
appendages were observed in situ, the 
latter exhibiting marks of disease. Frag- 
ments only of the intestinal canal were 
discoverable, and there were a few lumps 
of resin, and of a mixture of clay aral 
bitumen, and a few pieces of myrrh. 
The right kidney, the liver, and the mi- 
nor glands were missing ; but the gall- 
bladder was detected amung the loose 
fragments of membranes and other soft 
parts, together with remains of its own 
ducts. The soft parts of the pelvis were 
then particularly examined, and the 
pertect condition of the muscles, mem- 
branes, and ligaments, particularly not- 
ed. The cavity of the thorax was next 
examined, by detaching the diaphragm, 


tu which part of the pericardium ad- . 


hered ; and the heart in a very con- 
tracted state was afterwards found sus- 
pended by its vessels and attached tothe 
lungs, which adhered to the ribs, 

Upon the examination of the cranium, 
it was evident that the brain had been 
removed through the nostrils, from the 
lacerated condition of the inner nasal 
bones; the. eyes appeared. not. to have 
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been disturbed, the tongue was entire, 
and the teeth were white and-perfect.. . 

Dr. Granville next proceeded to draw 
some conclusions as to the age at which 
this mummied female died, and respect- 
ing the disease which destroyed ber. The 
bones of the ilium exbibit that peculiar 
thinness of their osseous plates, which 
shew the individual to have exceeded 
her fortieth year, and to have: borne 
children; and as there are no charac- 
ters of age or of decrepitude about the. 
skeleton, the author considers her. to 
have been about fifty. The ovariug and 
broad ligament of the right side were 
enveloped in a mass of diseased struc- 
ture, while the fallopian tube of the 
same side was sound, but the uterus. it- 
self was larger than natural, and the re- 
mains of a sac were found connected 
with the left ovarium, all which, in con- 
junction with the appearance of ‘the ab- 
dominal! nteguments, leave ne doubt of 
ovarian dropsy having been the disease 
under which the individual suffered.— 
Judging from the excavation out of which 
the mummy was taken, and according 
to the best authorities of the present day 
on Egyptian Actiquities, the period at 
which the woman lived must have been 
about three thousand years ago. 

The author concludes this communi- 
cation with some observations respect- 
ing the method of embalming practised 
by the ancient Egyptians, and. the na- 
ture of the substances employed tu the 
process; frow the details of which, ‘in 
conjunction with the results of his own 
researches and experiments, as well syn- 
thetical as analytical, he draws the con- 
clusions fullowing : 

That the abdominal viscera were more 
or less perfectiy abstracted, . either 
through an incision oa one side of the 
abdomen, or, as in the present mummy, 
through the anus. The thoracic cavity 
was not disturbed. That the contents 
of the cranium were removed, sometimes 
through the nostrils, and in others 
through one of the orbits. The body 
was then probably covered with quick 
lime to facilitate the removal of the ca< 
ticle, the scalp and nails being however 
left untouched; after which it was im- 
mersed in a melted mixture of bees’- 
wax, resin, and bitumen, until thorough- 
ly penetrated; and, ultimately, sub- 
jecied to a tanning liquor, probanly 
made with the saline water of the neigh- 
bouring natron lakes; the bandages 
were then applied, with the occasional 
interposition of melted resin, ur waxand 
resin, the lumps of resin, myrrh, &c. 
having been previously placed in the ab- 
domen. 
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In order fatty to establish these con- 
elusions respecting the mummifying pro- 
oess, De. Granville had prepared several 
imitative. mummies by its means; some 
of which bore the closest resemblance to 
the Egyptian, and liad withstood putre- 
faction ‘orupwards of three years,though 
expoved to the vicissitudes of a variable 
élimate without any covering, or other 
precautionary measure. None of the 
substances used aypear to be sufficient, 
either singly or coujointty, without the 
wax, to preserve the body, or convert it 
‘into & perfect mummy: and one of the 
mites of the Egyptian Mummy having 
been wholly deprived of the wax by ebul- 
lition ‘and maceration, looked no longer 
like its munimified fellow, but resem- 
bled a preparation of a recent specimen 
of that part, and soon began to putrefy. 

Atter the reading of the paper, Dr. 
Granville exhibited the dissected mummy 
and its various parts, together with the 
bendages with which it had been invest- 
ed, drawings of its outer case, &c. and 
his own imitative preparations, in the 
Society's Library ; thus illustrating the 
details of his communication. 





Ma. Bauce’s Orientat MSS. 


The magnificent collection of Manu- 
scripts formed.at considerable expence, 
and with laborious research, in Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Arabia, and otver countries, 
by Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in 

ber of vul amounts to nearly 
one hundred, of which twenty-four are 
Kthiopic, one Coptic, one Persian, and 
the remainder Arabic. Among the 4- 
thiopic are five large volumes, cempre- 
bending the Old Testam<ut (except the 
Psatms, which have been published by 
the learned Ludolf in 1701): there is 
also the New Testament in Ethiopic 
(two large volumes), and the celebraved 
“ Chronicle of Axum,” which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, 
Governor of Tigre: it contains the tra- 
ditional history of Abyssinia, and many 
corivus particulars relating to the city 
and church of Axum, &c. Another Ethi- 
opic manuscript is the history of Abys- 
sinia, in five large volumes, a work 
equally rare:as important. Among the 
Arabic MSS. is a complete bistory of the 
conquest, topography, literature, and 
the remarkable personages of Andalus 
or Spain, in the time of the Arabs, by 
Shetkh Almed al-Monkeri, a native of 
Andalusia, in three large volumes; a 
copy of the celebrated Biographical Die- 
tionary of Eon Khabean, in two vo- 
lumes; Al Masaoudi’s excellent histori. 
cal, geographical, and philosophical 
wark, entitled, the “* Meadows of Gold,” 








in two large volumes; the “‘ Star of the 
Garden,” a MS. treating of the geogra- 
phy of Egypt and of the Nile; Assivuti’s 
tupography, antiquities, and natural 
history of 3 also Macrizi’s twpo- 
graphical histury of Egypt, in three vo- 
lumes; with many other very rare and 
valuable works, illustrating the history, 
geography, and natural productions of 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &e, besides sume 
curious tracts in medicine, the Romance 
of Autar, poetical collections, &c. But 
we must particularly notice the Coptic 
MS. found among the ruius of Thebes, 
in the ancient residence of sou.e Egyp- 
tian movks; it is written on papyrus, 
in a small fulio size, and comprises 
twenty-six leaves; the characters all 
capitals, of the uncial kind; and it may 
be a-cribed to the second, or the early 
part of the third century. This most 
precious MS. has been described by Dr. 
Woide, in the introduction to the Salu- 
dic New Testamen: (139, 230). See also 
the third plate of that work. 

The entire collection of Mr, Bruce's 
MSS. at present belongs to the daughter. 
in-law of that distinguished traveller, 
and is depasited at Ch+lsea Husp:tal, un- 
derthe care of Colonel Spicer. Of the 
value attached to this collection some 
notion may be formed, when we acquaint 
the reader, that for two or three articles 
among the Athiopic MSS. one thousand 
guiueas have been offered, and retused. 

We must express our hopes that Eng- 
land may long retain them, and that 
they may be preserv-d in the same Na- 
tional Museum, to which the Rich Col- 
lection was lately consigned. 


Zopiac oF DENDARA. 


This remarkable sculpture, executed 
in Carrara marble by order of Buota- 
parte, is now exhibited in Leicester- 
square; and from the powerful interest 
which the subject bas excived in the 
literary world, particularly among the 
French Savans, the following abstract, 
from an illustrative pamphlet published 
by the proprietor, will be interesting: 

In 1799, when the French proceed- 
ed up the Nile, fur the purpose of pene- 
trating into Upper Egypt, under the 
command of General Desaix, they ar- 
rived at the ruins of Dendera, on 
which occasion, says that General, the 
emotion produced throughout the army 
under my command was so extraorii- 
naty, that the whole force stood speech- 
less, penetrated by one pervading senti- 
ment of awe and admiration. It was 
during the examination of those stupen - 
dous rains that the virtuous and gallant 
Desaix discovered the circtlar Zodiac, 
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sthich pow forme so conspicuous a figure 
in the cabinet of antiques in the Sem 
Library at Paris. As from the period vf 
the first. discovery of the Planisphere, 
no. isiea existed cf 1s removal to Europe, 
Buonaparte, ou returning toFrance.from 
Egypt, felt de-irous that a tac smile of 
that monument should be preserved, tor 
which purpose M, J.J Castex, of Tuu- 
Jouse, who had accompanied the Egyp- 
Aian. expedition, and procured a model 
on the spot, executed this beautiful work 
iu Carrara marble, which was completed 
in 819°, 

After passing the grand entrance of 
the temple of Dendera, which is impos- 
ing beyond. description, appears the 
great portico, presenting an entablature 
elevated sixty feet from the ground, and 
suppurted by six evlossal statues, repre- 
senting the divinity Isis. The exrerior 
as well as the interior of the walls are 
ornamented by sculptures of their full 
-heigh’s, and all the pillars present gimi- 
lar carvings, that were originally co- 
laured, a6 specimens still re- 
main, the painting of wbich has not been 
obliterated by the lapse of revolving 
ages. Que of the Zudiaes is placed be 
-neath the poertices, and sculptured on the 
Javeral aide, six of the signs appearing on 
a fillet that projects from the temple, 
headed by the sign of the lion, while the 
remaining six are sculptured on a pa- 
raliel fillet entering the temple; so that 
the twelve sigus, as de!ineated on that 
Zodiac, together with an immense num- 
ber uf embie matical figures, form a long 

i of variegated objects. On 
the terrace of the temple is a pavillion, 
consisting of three small chambers, in 
ove of which was placed the original 
Zodiac, from whence the present sculp- 
ture was executed, forming part of the 
ceiling. 

Few monuments of antiquity have 
ereated so much noise in the scientific 
world as the circular Zodiac of Dendara; 
volumes, pamphlets, and countless me- 
muirs, bave issued from the French press 
on that interesting subject, of which we 
shall proceed to quote sume of the most 
prom:nent. 

M. Dupuis, in a memoir that appear- 
ed in 1606, pretends that the Planis- 
phere was cveval with the date of the 
renewal of the solstitial period, making 
its antiquity refer back tw thirteen thou- 

years anterior to the present time, 








* The original Planisphere was sub- 
sequently conveyed from Egypt to France 
by MM. Savtnier and Lelorrain, and 
purchased by Lous XVIII. ‘or 6,5002. 
and is new deposited in the Public Li- 
brary at Paris, 
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M. Visconti, .in opposition to the last- 
mentioned writef, conceives that- the 
Zodiac was a work of the Greeks, and 
that it represents he sphere as Jaid down 
by Eudoxus and Aratus, only thirteen 
hundred years prior to the vulgar era. 

M. Biot, another literary geutleman 
who entered the lis s, concluded, trom 
his ooservations on several of the lead- 
mg objects deliheated on the Zodiac, 
that it referred wo the year 716 vefore 
Christ. 

M.Champollion, the younger, asserts 
that the Planisphere is not a monument 
of Astronomy, but refers to judicial as- 
trology, and that an object of Egyptian 
worship has, therefore, been miscon- 
Strued as an astronomical sign, 

In the arguments of M, Franceur, 
whe supports the antiquity of the Zo- 
diac, be arraigns the opinjons, pulJi-bed 
by M. Visconti, stating that the Greeks 
were unacquainted with bieroglyphic 
symbols, and that consequently it was 
impossible they shonld have cuvered 
thousands of g juare feet with sculptured 
characters of that description, He more 
over states, that the Zodiacs of Dendara 
hear no similitude to those of the ma- 
derns, and that the Greek Sagi:tyriug, 
as in the Planisphere, ig nesther winged, 
uur dors it display five faces, &e, 

M, Alexander Lenoir considers the 
mouument of Dendera a calendag, 
wherein are traced the solar, rural, and 
civil or religious years, and ascribes to 
it no greater antiquity ‘han the age. of 
Boechorus, who reigned over Ryypt 
about 770 years previous to vur era. 

Afcer the numerous disquisitions that 
have appeared, the general opinion en- 
tertained by the Savans of Paris con- 
cerning the circular Zodiac of Dendera, 
is, that the monuments of antiquity. in 
Egypt present three stages of architeo 
ture. The first, and most ancient, being 
apparent iu the ruins «of the palaces of 
Karnac, Luxor, Medinet-Abou, and 
Thebes, with the temples of Isamboul, 
Derhi, Amada, and Girsghi, in Nubia, 
wherein are sculptures «bich, by means 
of the Phonetic Alphabet of Hierogly- 
phics, are found to contain the names 
of the earliest kings of Egypt. Phe next 
remains are those of Dakly, Calabschi, 
Ombos, and E:fu, belonging to the se- 
cond period of Egyptian att, which dis- 
play names of the Grecian Kings and 
Queens who reigved while Egypt eon- 
tinued underthe dominion o' the Greeks; 
and lastly, the ruins of edifices erected 
during the soveregnty of the Roman 
Emperors, among which is ranked the 
Temple of Dendera supposed to have 
been built onder the reigns of Tiberius, 
Claudius, Nero, and Domitian, 

' *"Cam- 
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Campnince, July 1. 
went Porson prize —— best peates 

@ passage from speare into 
verse, was on Saturday last adjudged to John 
Hodgson, of Trinity college.—Subject, King 
John, Act iv. Scene2. Beginning with “ 
John. How oft the sight of means.” And 
ending with ‘* Hubert. An innocent child.” 

The Member’s prize for the best disserta- 
tion in Latin prose, was on Wednesday last 
adjudged to John Buckle, of Trinity college, 
Senior Bachelor.—Subject. ‘* De statu fu- 
turo qu@nam fuere veterum inter Grecos 
et Romanos Philosophorum dogmata?” 





Ready for Publication. 


The Third Portion of the <‘ Progresses ” 
of King James the First. 

Two Parts of Mr. Frower’s Twenty Li- 
thographic Views of Castles, Abbeys, and 
other Ancient Buildings, in the Town and 
County of Leicester. Two more Parts will 
complete the work. We can safely recom- 
mend these well-executed to all inte- 
rested in the County, and to all lovers of 


Topogmsph 4 
iling’s Juvenal, with the original text 
reduced to the natural order of construction, 
an English Translation, literal and interli- 
neal: and an Index, historical, geogrephi- 
cal, and poetical. By P. A. Nurtaut, LL.D. 

The oly War; with Infidels, Papists, 
and Socinians. Or Visions of Earth, Hea- 
ven and Hell ; and of the coutending pow- 
ers of Light and Darkness, in the 19th cen- 
tury. By Joun Bunyan, redivivus. 

The Peent Sanctuary; with Lays . of 
other Lands. By Mrs. Hemans. 

Lady Morean’s vol, entitled Absenteeism. 

A Manual of Classical Bibliography ; com- 
prizing a copious detail of the various edi- 
tions, translations into the English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and, occasion- 
ally, other languages; Commentaries, and 
Works, critical and illustrative, of the 
Greek and Latin Classics. By Josern Wm. 


oss, 

Warts’s Poetical Album, or Register 
modern Fugitive Poetry. 

The Poetical and Dramatic works of 
Christopher Marlow. 

The Letters of Marshal Conway, from 
1744 to 1784, embracing the period when 
he was Commander of "the Forces, and Se- 
eretary of State. 

The History of the principal Transactions 
in British India, during the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings. By Henay T. 
Princep, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

S Recollecti of Scotland, and 


ts. 





acher Poems. By a Resident of Sherwood 
Forest. 

The Cheltenham Anthology ; consisting 
of Translations from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish ; and Original 
Peems. Edited by W. H. Harris. 





The Reminiscences of ‘Micnart Kexry, 
of ‘the King’s‘ Theatte and Theatre Royal 


Drury-lane. 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal 
Christmas ; a Poem, Mrs. H. Rotts, 
authoress of ‘* Sacred Sketches,” &c. 

The Pepysian Diary and Corres > 
edited by Lord Braysrooxe. e Di 
commences immediately before “he Restora- 
tion, when Mr. Pepys sailed with the*Earl 
of Sandwich to bring over the King from 
Breda, and is continued almost uninterrupt- 
edly for ven b 

Vol 1. of The Cottage Bible. By T. 
Williams. To be continued in Monthly 
Parts, and completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Volcanoes, and their con- 
nection with the History of the Globe. By 
G. P. Scrorr. 

Haroine and Buatr’s Short Hand. 





Preparing for Publication. 

Ar. Historical, To; phical, and Sta- 
tistical Survey of the City of Westminster ; 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons connected with this City. 

Metrical Romances, with other pieces of 
eafly English poetry, printed from maau- 
scripts hitherto unpublished ; with an Intro- 


* duction, Notes, and a Glossary. Edited 


C. H. Harrsnorne, B.A. of St. John’s 
Camb. in 2 vols. They consist of the 
Romances of King Edward and the Shep- 
herd; King Athelstan and his three sworn 
brothers; King Arthur; Florice and Blanch- 
fleur; Sir Harrow the Gode; the unpublish- 
ed Emperor Octavian ; Sir Degarnaunt and 
Sir Perceval ; a specimen of William and the 
Werwolf; the Cokwold’s Daunce; the un- 
natural Daughter, &ec. &c. 

Voyage Bibliographique, Archéologique, 
et Pictoresque, en France, par le Rev. Tuo. 
Frocnatt Dispin; traduit de J'Anglais, 
avec des notes, par Théod. Licquet, Conser- 
vateur de la Bibliothéque publique de Rouen, 
et de la Société des Autiquaires de Norman- 
die; et G. A. Crapelet, Imprimeur. 4 vol. in 
8vo. avec figures et fac-simile gravés por 
Thomson. édié & la Société des Biblio- 
philes Frangais. 
‘ A volume I Sermons. By the Rev. Drs. 

rorDdoN, of Hope-park C 1, parish of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edibargh. mapper 

Sketches, Political, Geographical, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, to which are added a description 
of the Mines. 

A Series of Sixty Engravings of Hanove- 
rian and Saxon Scenery, from Drawings by 
Capt. Barry, of the Grenadier Guards, 

The German Novelists, from the earliest 
period down to the p t time; Pp 
nied with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
and an Historical View of the traditio 
and romantic literature of Germany. By T. 
Rosco, esq. 
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DREAM OF THE MORN. 


DFR EAM of the Morn! whose cooling wing 
Oe’r my eyelids used to fling 

The fragrance of the rosy dew ; 
Ere (éeal’d in slumbers soft and light) 

They open’d to the ethereal-blue, 
Where, thro” his cloud of crimson bright, 
The Sun arose,—and mead and fe'd 
And wood and wave were streak’d with gold. 
— Dream of the Morn !—ah, whither fled ? 
Whiy fan not still my fever’d head 
To lively fancies well-nigh dead ? 

same n mead, as whilom gay, 

Courts the fist blush of balmy day : er 
In that brown upland more remote 
Kindles the Shepherd’s wattled cote : 
Yon oakwood loves, as erst, to spread 
Its boughs with earliest radiance red : 
And, dancing to the orient rays, 
The distant billow seem'd a blaze! 
But I start from troubled sleep, 
And tears my scalding eyelids steep! 
Ah! the sweet morning Dream no more 
Shall freshness to my soul restore ; 
Nor bid the scene that charm’d my sight 
Once—once again, breathe young delight ! 
’Tis not‘in Sun, or Wood, or Sea— 
Alas! the changeis all in me! 

July 16, 1825. P. 


—@— 
MORNA. 


By the Author of Massenburg. 


SAY, why does Morna bind her hair 
With such a long unwonted care ? 

Why cull the buds of fairest glow 

To wreathe around her polished brow ? 

The jasmine, with its silver light, 

Mingling among her jet-black hair, 
Like stars upon the brow of night, 

In all their simple grace are there ; 
And violets, that match her eyes, 
Unmarked but for their odorous sighs, 
Why study o’er her mantle’s fold ? 

Why round those arms of fairest mould 
Circle the bands of pearl and gold ? 

Why to confine the flowing vest 

That brilliant zone aroand the waist ? 
nd why, ah more, why throbs the heart 

Within the boundary wildly beating ? 
Why holding each an equal part 

Are hopes and fears in conflict meeting ? 
The expected hour at | is come, 
Her lover seeks again his home ; 

For him the slighted task is plied, 
For him awakes her beauty’s pride. 
The task is done, the roses now 
That. bloom above the arching brow, 
And mingle with her flowing hair, 
Diffusing all their perfume there, 
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Are dying ‘neath the lustrous flush 
That mantles — — blush ; 
For expectation lights her eye, 

And steeps her cheek with deeper dye ; 
Till eye and cheek are both on fire 
With anxious, hoping, fond desire. 
The hour is come—the hour is past, 

And Morna’s eye with dread o'erflows, 
But still her anxious is cast, 

Till * hope delayed ° its sickness throws. 
Hark! sure they come! she strained hereye; 
*Tis but the wind that passes by ; 

No speck is on the clear blue sky— 

Or now! no, no; some stranger foot, 
Slow, loitering, and irresolute— 

No, no; yes, yes; ‘tishe! see! see!— 
He turned in careless courtesy, 

And gaily bowed, and kissed his hand, 
And gave his page some light command ; 
And stooped to mark an opening flower, 
And entered into Morna’s bower, 
Careless, elate, and free. 


She saw it all—how svon the eye 

Of love can traitorous thoughts espy, 

One only it stood confess’d, 

Love was an alien to his breast— 

One moment—’twas enough to show 

Her present and her future woe ; 

very moment that her heart 

Had imaged in its secresy, 

As that from whence its years of rest 
Should all be dated—could this be 

The happy particle of space ! 

The vested moment's term of grace! 


That moment’s space did Morna stand 
With rooted feet and glazed eyes, 

As one hurl’d from some mountain's height 
Stuaned for awhile in lies. 

Quick round her heart the eddies whirl, 
Root up the best affections there ; 

Then suddenly transfixed and chilled 
Into the image of despair. 

At morn the flowers that bound her hair 

Were, like her hopes, all bright and fair; 

Withered like them at evening hour, 

Lies the torn wreath in Morna’s bower. 


—e— 
THE WARRIOR’S RETURN. 


THE soldier returns from the land where 
he wandered [ring strife ; 

"Midst harassing warfare and death-stir- 
Where heroes had fallen in battle —unoum- 
bered, [tals and life. 

And fate sought commandment o’er mor- 
He returns to his home, with laurels they've 
crowned him, [solace, 

To meet once again his heart's pride and 
And friends—who eagerly press now around 
him [embrace. 

In love's fond endearment and a 

e 
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The camp and the bivouack, where dwell his 


His canqe end his sword ar now st side 
And ‘ are ed with patriot 
But where is the youth who stood by his 
side, sire? 

Who bravely to battle had followed his 
He has fallen, elas! in the bloom of youth 


died, 
Yet for his country did nobly expire. 
Vain was the hope that he once might return, 
pee at 
That his country might smil im 
Dull ef eal te and phon al 


[vain 
Yor fate hi hath decreed it, and weeping is 
Still is there one who deeply will feel— 
The loss of this youth she will 
reveal 
"Tian will mourn him, her sighs will 
Her love for s son she ne’er will see more. 


EN oe IRN where he 


And saw him expire in life’s latest breath ; 
Tho’ his death may appal him, yet will he tell 
He died.for his comptry, a pattiot’s death. 
J. HB. 
—_—@e— 
LINES 
Britten after visiting the Church and Tomb 


of Dr. Edward Young, at Welwyn, Hert- 
fordsbire. 


I'VE seen the solemn conseazeted spot, 
Whese rests immortal Youre from 
worldly strife ! 
Where he oy’d the humble Pastor's los, 
And led his flock to streams of endless 
life! 
And o’er his tomb I dropt the secret tear, 
(For worth like his must sure the tribute 


elaim,) 
And as I read the filiat record there, 
My bosom glow’d with reverential flame ' 


J saw where oft, ere morn had streak’d the 
East, 
san =~ -ipaatanane sttindl lames 


laoms; .. 
‘Where ly he enjoy’d a mental feast, 
And strung his Heavenly lyre among the 
tombs ! 
With Christian zeal the sacred Truth he 
tang’ [mend ; 
- And lab’ ring. strove the. sinner’s ways to 
‘Wish Muse inspir’d he sang his last Nigar 
Tuovenr! . 
Then died the Christian—Pvet—and the 
Friend! - - ie ve 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY, & WELLS 
CATHEDRAL : 

Written after viewing the Ruins of the one, 
and hearing the Church Service in the 
other, June 18, 1824. 

By the Rev. W. L. Bowuzs, 


GLORY and boast of dvalon's fair mala 
- How pang: Send rapt ps e turrets 
yet sees in 
“Gleaming, ar more majestic i in 
ial the crimsan 


* Casting the theirs shadowson the waterst wide, 
How sweet the sounds, that, at still day-lighe's 


close 
Came blended with the airs of eventides 
When thro’ the glimmering isle faint 
_ * misereres” died ! 
ae rm ee ewer 
That, heard yonder ivy turret hi 
Warn'd the cowl’d Se his ir 


_ cell ;—. 

Silent the vesper-chaunt—the Litany 

Responsive to the ongan !—scatter'd lie 
The wrecks of the proud Pile ‘mid — 


Whilss ‘hollow winds throagh mening ty 
ere mould’ring shrine is dea 
[Arthur lay. 
Where, io in "hie warrior weeds, the British 


Now look upon the sister Pane of Welis 1— 
It lifts i its forehead in the lucid air,— 
Sweet o’er the champaign sound its Sabbath 
bells, — (prayer, 
Its roofrolls back the chaunt, or 
Anxious we ask, “ Will heav'n that temple 
spare ? 
‘Or mortal tempest sweep it from its state? 
“*Qh ! say, shall Time revere that fabric fair, 
“Ee it meet, in distant years, thy 
[as desolate ? 
“ aut Proud Pile, like thee, aad left 
say _—_ or elevate the ee 
our feelings to ne, 
Still, shall the sles Darn s roll 
Throngh that ‘ane! still hues re- 
flected shine, — 
inging thepavement! 
He Le the atorm—his aid divine, 
Because its Sion has not left thy word, 
Nor sought for other guide than Thee, Al- 
mighty Lords 





© Glastonbury Abbey.. 

+ The Vale of Avalon was surrounded by 
waters at the time. King Arthur is deseribed 
as buried i in the Island of Avalon, Part of a 

d Lion ins; and it may be ob- 

served, that Leland, in his Itinerary, speaks 
of ** Duo Leones sul pedibus Arthuri,” The 
masonry over the sacred Well, discovered by 
Dr. Warner, is eminently beantifal. é' 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
in 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovst or Lonps, July 1. 

The Earl ef Liverpool gave a state- 
ment of the progre-s made during the 
present Session in disposing of the heavy 
arrear of Appear Causes; of 222 cases 
on the list at the commencement of the 
Session, 126 had been disposed of, while 
the number of new cases entered was 
bur 29, being 10 less than last year, and 
30 less than the year before. Thus it 
might be seen, he said, that not only was 
the arrear rapidly diminishing, but the 
disposition to enter appeals was abating 
in proportion, doubtless because there 
was no jonger a prospect of their affurd- 
ing any opportunity for delay. The 
noble Ear! concluded by paying a hand- 
some compliment to tbe Deputy Speaker 
(Lord Gifford). 

Suly 4.—The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the Order of the Day for the House go- 
ing into Committee upon the Combina- 
tion Laws.— The uis of Lansdowne, 
while he admitted the urgent uecessity 
for some strong measures to repress the 
tyrannical assumptions of the combined 
manufacturers, complained of the late 
period of the Sessivn at which it was in- 
troduced.—The Earl of Laverpool ex- 
plained, that the necessity for introduc- 
ing the Bill at all had arisen out of the 
wild and mischievous Law of last Ses- 
sion, which had been forced furtively 
through tbeir Lordships’ House; and 
that the late period was the consequence 
of the length to which the Commons’ 
Committee protracted its inquiry.—The 
House then went into the Committee, 
the Bill was reported, and (the Standing 
Order being suspended) read a third 

passed. 


time, and 
—@— 
Pronocation or Pantiament, July 6. 
Parliament was this day prorogued ‘by 
commission to the 25th August, his Ma- 
jesty being, from indisposition, inea- 
le of attending. The Lord Chancel- 
lor read the fullowing speech on the vc- 
casion : 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“©The business of the Session being 
ow brought to a conclusion, we are 
commanded by his Majesty to express 
the grea: satisfaction which he feets in 
releasing you from your laborious at- 
tendance ne Parliament. His Majesty 
-tttetas you ‘his warmest atkvowledg- 
mients ‘fer the zeal and assiduity with 





which you have prosecuted the inquiries 
into the state of Treland, which be re- 
commended to you at the opeving of the 
Session. It is a particular gratification 
to his Majesty, that the tranquillity and 
improved condition of that part of the 
United Kingdom, bave rendered the ex- 
traordinary powers wi-b which you bad 
invested his Majesty no longer neces- 
sary for the public safety. His Majesty 
is happy to be able to announce to you, 
that he receives trom all Foreign Powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this Country; and 
of their desire to maintain the general 
peace. While bis Majesty regrets the 
continuance of the war in the East In- 
dies with the Burmese Government, he 
trusts that the gallant exertions of the 
British and Native Forces, employed in 
operations in the Euemy’s territory, 
may lead to a speedy and satisfactory 
termination of the contest. 

“ Gentlemenof the House of Commons, 

“We bave it in command from he 
Majesty to thank you for the Supplies 
which you bave granted to him for the 
service of the present year; and, at the 
same time, to express the satisfaction 
which he derives from the reduction you 
have found. it-practicable to make in the 
burthens.of the people. 

‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

**His Majesty bas commanded us to 
assure you, that he is highly sensible of 
the advantages which must result from 
the measures you have adupted, in the 
course of this Session, for extending tte 
commerce of his subjects, by ‘he re- 
moval of unnecessary and inconvenient 
restrictions, and from the beneficial re- 
laxations which you have deemed it ex- 
pedient to introduce into the Colonial 
system of this Country. These measures, 
his Majesty is persuaded, will evince to 
his subjects in those distant Possessions 
the solicitude with which Parliament 
watches over their welfare. They tend 
to cement and consultdate the interests 
of the Colonies with those of the Mother 
Country; and his Majesty confidently 
trusts that they will contribute to pre- 
mote that general aud increasing pro- 
sperity, on which his Majesty had ‘the 

happiness of congratulating-you onthe 
wine of this Session, end which, by 
weet ote 
rvade e t om.” 
? rem POREIGN 
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FRANCE. 
One of the most stup 
cial undertakings the world has ever 
heard of is just organized in France; it 
is, indeed, rather an European than a 
French coneern, as there are French, 
English, German, Dutch, and Russian, 
amoung the founders. The object of the 
Society is to embrace every opportunit; 
of employing capital to advantage, whe- 
ther for agriculture, canals, bridges, ma- 
nufactures, or commerce, in all its 
branches. The Society is to receive pro- 
jects of all kinds. Now in France, it 
seems, there are nearly as many projec- 
tors as noses, and it will be difficult for 
a Committee of half a dozen persons, 
sitting six hours a day, to read, only 
read, the whole of the projects and pro- 
spectuses which will be presented to 
them. 


oA er. 





SPAIN. 

A letter from Algesiras, dated the Ist 
of July, says: * The Colombian corsairs 
are continually multiplying on the coasts 
of Andalusia ; they burn all the vessels 
whieh fall into their hands. They have 
ever burnt vessels in front of Gibraltar, 
because these pirates could not find any 
ore to buy them. Six sailors, who 
formed part of the crew of one of these 
privateers, have been taken prisoners on 
a pont of land, where they had dared 
to debark. Gen. O'Donnell would have 
shot them upon the spot, but he has re- 
ferred the ma ter to Government.”’ 

Madrid, July 7. Some troubles, seri- 
ous in their consequences, bave taken 
place at Seville. In the bull-fights there 
are three sorts of actors: the first, those 
that combat with the animal on horse- 
back; the second, succeeding them, 
stick darts, sarmounted with little ban- 
ners,in his back; and the last kill him, 
by driving a sword down between his 
shoulders. Of the latter there are but 
two persons; and, on the present occa- 
sion, one of them was a liberal and the 
other a royalist. The liberal took his 
turn first, and, as he was very expert, 
he killed his bull with the first blow; 
the ruyalist, less successful, dealt five 
blows against his poor victim, with- 
out succeeding in depriving it of life ; 
on the contrary, the furious creature 
caught him after his last attempt, and 
tossed him high in air. He fell, how- 
ever, without receiving any injury, and 
returned to the charge again. Now the 
bull happened to be of a black colour, 





and, when bis assailant was renewing 
his attack, one of the spectators cried 
with a Stentorian voice, “Take good 
care, Sombrero,” (this was a nick-name 
of the bull-fighter,) “for there is some 
difficulty in killing the Negros,” (a name 
given to the Constitationalists), ** and 
people can’t do it as they wish.” There 
was nothing more wanting to excite dis- 
order among all present at the exhibi- 
tion, which terminated only after several 
stabs had been given by both parties 
present. 
ITALY. 

All Naples, and its environs, bave been 
for some time in an entraordinary state 
of agitation, on account of sundry pic- 
tures of Madonnas opening their eyes, 
or weeping, or shedding blood, or, from 
black and time-worn as they were, be- 
coming bright and fresh as if they had 
just been painted. This influenza arose 
from the miraculous tales related of the 
Caserta Madonna, which had caused 
such a sensation in every part of Naples 
as to call for the interference of Govern- 
ment to suppress the disturbances, and 
apprehend the supposed promoters of 
the plot.—On the 14th of July, a few 
weeks after the first starting of the Ca- 
serta Madonna, all the low orders of the 
city of Naples were put in motion by a 
report that a Madouna, painted at the 
corner of a dirty lane, just above the 
principal street ot Toledo, had been seen 
tu open her eyes, and to smile pityingly. 
Towards noon the rush of mad tanatics 
was really alarming; and the police 


found itself obliged to apply to the - 


Austrian Governor for troups vo place 
about the spot. In the evenirg of the 
same day another miraculous Madonna 
was discovered at the street of Pennino 
(a Saint Giles’s like part of Naples); 
and on the following day two or three 
other awkward creations of some miser- 
able wall-dauber were said to have given 
signs of life and commiseration ; and a 
respectable old priest was nearly mur- 
dered by a mob, before the altar, be- 
cause he would not give an attestation 
in writing that he had seen a wouden 
crucifix sweat blood. 

The reign of Leo the Twelfth over the 
Papal States is already marked witb bi- 
gotry and ultraism. He bas instituted 
an asylum fur assassins in. Ostia and 
three other unhealthy towns. The Pa- 
pal Edict states, that it is for the pur- 
pose of re-peopling these places. Every 
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assassin who flies for refuge to one of 
these towns, which are about ten leagues 
from the spot where the greater number 
of travellers are murdered, is to be free 
from further pursuit ! 
.. Not far trom the ruins of Vesta’s 
‘Temple at Rome, was lately beard a sub- 
_terranean noise, which foretold, accord- 
-ing-to superstitious people, a great cala- 
mity. The Roman police went to the 
place; they dug, and discovered a sub- 
terraneous passage, and seized upon a 
man who was forging pieces of money 
stamped with the effigies of Cesar, Max- 
imilian, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, &c. 
This novel sort of coiner owned that he 
had been carrying on this trade for more 
than ten years, and that, thanks tc his 
industry, the antique cabinets of many 
English, German, and French antiqua- 
ries, had been enriched.. As the laws 
did not provide against so extraordinary 
acase, this manufacturer of antiquities 
has been released, upon promising to 
sell no more oboli for piastres, or talents 
for louis d’ors. 
GREECE. 

Accounts from the Morea state that 
Navarino surrendered by capitulation on 
the 18th of May, after a defence of nearly 
two months, on the condition that the 
garrison, having surrendered its arms 
and ammunition, should be conveyed, 
with its private baggage, in Austrian and 
English ships, to Calamata. Previous 
to this event, the Greek Admiral Miau- 
lis miade a successful attack upon the 
Egyptian armament in the barbour of 
Modon, on the night of May 12th, and 
burned the Asia, a frigate of 44 guns, 
three brigs, and three corvettes, all ves- 
‘sels of war, and some transports. Short- 
ly after these events in the South-West 
of the Morea, the other Turkish fleet, 
that of the Captain Pacha, which was 
approaching the Western cuast, was at- 
tacked and defeated, with the loss of a 
great part of its force, between Andros 
and Syra, by tbe Greek fleet under. Ad- 
miral Sactouris. 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 
By advices from Panama, dated early 
in May, we learn that intelligence bad 
reached Lima of an engagement in Up- 
per Peru having taken place between 
Olaneta and Gen. Sucre, in which Ola- 
neta sustained a total defeat, followed 
hy the entire dispersion of the forces 
under his command. Olaneta himself is 
said to have escaped, but was wander- 
ing as a fugitive, accompanied only by a 
handful of his followers. The surrender 
of Callao had not actually taken place, 
but could not be long delayed, as the 
ng‘ forte on the land side had suc- 
* GENT. Mac. July, 1825. 
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ceeded in entirely cutting off the supply 
of fresh water. 

Barbadoes Papers are principally filled 
with the proceedings of the Legislature, 
the Clergy, and the people, to carry into 
effect the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge after the forms of the Established 


.Chureb, by erecting a new church. So 


strong is this feeling, that the Wesleyan 
Clergyman, sent out to replace Mr, 
Shrewsbury, deelined to land, and had 
proceeded to St. Vincent's, intending 
from thence to return to England. 


EAST INDIES. 

The Burmahs (says the Bengal Hur- 
karu) are in general men of low stature, 
but stout, muscular, and capable of 
enduring great privation. They all wear 
long hair, which they tie in a knot on 
the forehead, and are generally clad in a 
silk resembling plaid, which they fasten 
round the middle, so as to make a large 
lump in front of them. They are al- 
most all miore or less tattooed; some 
from the navel down to about a span 
below the knee, and others on one leg 
only. They are possessed of amazing 
activity and strength, and the postures 
in which a Burmah throws bimself, 
while engaged in pugilistic and other 
athletic games, are scarcely to be cre- 
dited. In what we call bottom, they 
are not inferior to Englishmen; and 
they resemble us, likewise, in their love 
of boxing, and similar amusements. In 
true bravery they take the lead of all 
other Asiatics ; as no one, who has ever 
had an opportunity of seeing them at 
Rangoon, will be disposed to deny. 
Touching their peculiar mode of war- 
fare, we have as yet been able to learn 
but little, though we are in hopes of 
acquiting more interesting and useful 
knowledge on that point ere very long; 
but we know that every man capable of 
bearing arms is compelled to do so, 
when the exigencies of the State require 
his assistance. This, however, is a re- 
gulation which, with certain modifica- 
tions, bas been common to almost every 
nation where the art of war was yet in 
its infancy, and regular armies unknown; 
so that it cannot be mentioned as cha~ 
racteristic of the Burmese. Every Eu- 
ropean who may be married to a native 
Christian is compelled to serve in per- 
son, on like occasions, or to provide a 
substitute; and, in prosecuting the pre- 
sent war, these rules will doubtless be 
rigidly enforced. We are informed, and 
we believe truly, that the Burmahs are 
famous for stratagems, and that in the 
execution of them they display a won- 
derful degree of patience, coolness, and 
intrepidity. Hence an ambushed Bur- 

mah 
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mah will not move, though the enemy's 
foot should be within an inch of bis 
person; and it must be allowed that 
there are few who, at such a moment, 
would be equally still and collected. We 
think this a species of information by 
which our troops may eventually benefit, 
as, by small detachments in particular, 
too much caution cannot be used, how- 
ever quiet, and apparently free from 
enemies, the part in which they operate 
may be. One ruse was practised with 
success at Doodpatlie, as appears by the 
detail which a correspondent enabled us 
lately to give of that affair: and, where 
a war is likely to be protracted, and simi- 
lar stratagems employed in the course 
of it, we are not sure that a slight check 
of the nature alluded to, at the com- 
mencement, may not prove in the end 
more advantageous than otherwise, by 
the necessity which it inculeates, of 
mingling discretion in a due proportion 
with chivalrous intrepidity. The bow 
and arrow, and a short sword called dah, 
having a blade of about a foot and a 
half in length, are weapons with the use 
of which the Burmese are said to be 
very perfectly acquainted ; and they pos- 
sess abundant courage to use them 
either in close or distant combat. Their 
war-boats are generally from 60 to 120 
feet in length, but very narrow, and 
rowed, or rather paddled, by men who 
sit two abreast the whole length. They 
are quick and dextrous in the manage- 
ment of them, and to any other than 
British enemies must be exceedingly for- 
midable, either on land or water. In- 
deed, we believe it is owing to their fur- 
mer successes in war that they at pre- 
sent have so high, and, in our eyes, so 
ridiculous a notion of their own belli- 
potence, as was evinced by their reply to 
our late Proclamation; but we conjec- 
ture that their ideas on that subject will 
be exceedingly qualified before the ap- 
proaching campaign shall be brought to 
a conclusion. 

An Ourang-Outang, or man-like ape, 
of the unprecedented height of seven 
feet, and of proportionate bulk, has 
lately been described by Dr. Abel, to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. It was, 
after many attempts, killed under a tree, 
from which it had fallen in consequence 
of several bullet-wounds, at Ramboon, 
on the Western coast of Sumatra; hav- 
ing, as is supposed, wandered from the 
large and almost impenetrable forest 
situated about two days’ journey inland, 
The skin of this extraordinary creature 
is preserved in the Museum of the So- 
ciety: it is of a dark leaden colour, 
covered, unequally, with brownish red, 
shaggy, and glossy hair, which is long 





on the flanks and shoulders. The head 
was well proportioned to the body, the 
nose prominent, the eyes large, and the 
mouth rather larger in proportion than 
that of man ; the chin was fringed with 
a curling beard, reaching from ear to 
ear, and the visage by no means dis- 
gusting. His chest was wide and ex- 
panding, and waist rather slender; his 
Jegs rather short, as compared with bis 
arms ; the feet and hands had very nearly 
the human form, except that the thumbs 
were smaller, and situated higher to- 
wards the wrists, than in man. His 
walk was erect, but waddling and not 
quick, unless when his hands were used 
to assist, or a branch of a tree, to push 
himself along — his chief agility being 
shown in climbing trees, and springing 
from branch tv branch, when pursued. 
The perfect state of his teeth shewed 
that he was young, and in full vigour. 
He was without any vestiges of a tail. 
ASIA. 

A Survey of the Persian Gulf, under 
the direction of Capt. Maude, is in pro- 
gress, on which two vessels, the Disco- 
very and the Psyche, are employed. Al- 
ready, about 1,000 miles of a very in- 
dented coast have been surveyed, from 
Ras-Moosendem, at the entrance of the 
Gulf, to the island of Bahrein. The 


‘greater part of the rocks here are de- 


scribed as basaltic, and thence are in- 
ferred to be of volcanic origin. In the 
high and ro cape, which the Ancients 
denominated the Black Mountains, there 
are two deep estuaries, which have been 
named Elphinston's Inlet and Colville’s 
Cove. Séveral of the smaller valleys on 
this coast are in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, by a mixed race of Bedouins and 
Muscat Arabs.—The survey is expected 
to be extended to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, during the present year. 


PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Capt. Hunter, of the Donna Carme- 
lita, has discovered an island in the 
Southern Ocean, situated lat. 15° 31/8. 
and lon. 176° 11’ E, from Greenwich, 
named Onacuse, or Hunter's Isle. The 
complexion of the inhabitants nearly re- 
sembles the Malayan, but their expres- 
sion of countenance approaches more to 
European. Both men and women have 
the little finger of the left-hand cut 
down to the first joint. Most of them 
are tattooed with red, and wear armlets, 
The women have their faces cut, and 
daubed with blood. They are excellent 
swimmers. In their traffic they shew 
great probity, and a politeness very un- 
common. The island is, for the most 
part, composed of lava, which, in some 
places, resembles metal. 

DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
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IRELAND. 

An aggregate meeting of Catholics 
was recently held in Dudiin, when it was 
agreed to form a new Catholic Associa- 
tion. Lord Gormanston was in the chair, 
and the meeting was very numerous. 
The new Association is to be formed un- 
der the advice of a Committee composed 
of some of the leading members of the 
Catholic body. The Catholics disclaim 
the intention of doing any thing which 
can be supposed an infringement of the 
Law, and they therefore propose that 
the new Association shall confine itself 
to objects which are specially or virtu- 
ally legalized in the late Act, viz. the 
construction of chapels, the diffusion of 
education, and the promotion of Irish 
agriculture; the encouragement of the 
consumption of Irish manufactures, and 
the extension of Irish commerce; the 
refutation of charges made against the 
Catholics, and the promotion of mutual 
toleration and kindness, through the 
press. It is also agreed that the Asso- 
ciation shall ascertain the population of 
the several religions in Ireland, and par- 
ticularly the numbers of youth of each 
persuasiun in a course of education. It 
was also agreed to petition for a repeal 
of the late Statute against the Catholic 
Association ; and a subscription was im- 
mediately entered into, to carry into ef- 
fect the purposes of the meeting. 


a a 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


As some workmen were lately em- 
ployed in making a drain near Foss- 
bridge, in York, they discovered three 
distinct pavements, at various distances 
below the surface of the street, the 
lower one, at the depth of about twelve 
feet, having the appearance of being 
formed upon a swampy ground, which 
in all probability had formerly been the 
bed of the river; a conjecture which is 
farther strengthened by the fact that 
some planks, evidently the sides of a 
ship or other vessel, were found amongst 
the rubbish. Several clippings of leather 
were also found, and amongst them 
some shoe-soles, which prove to be 
formed of untanned hides, and what is 
most singular they are made rights and 
defis, an invention which we believe has 
been considered by ‘‘ the craft’’ as ap- 
pertaining to the present century. 

In the woollen manvufactories in the 


West of England, the following is the 
average rate of earnings:—Pickers 3s. 6¢. 
a week ; spinners from 6s. to 8s. a week; 
weavers from 8s. to 16s. a week: shear- 
men from 10s. 6d. to li. 1s. a week; 
burlers 10d. a day; billyboys from 9s. to 
3s. a week; feeders from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
a week; sloobers from 10s. 6d. to 15s, 
week ; millmen and gigmen, who have 
much night-work, earn about a guinea 
a week. In some branches of this trade 
extraordinary good workmen may get 
considerably more than is here stated ; 
but a respectable manufacturer says 
that, upon the whole, the preceding 
statement is rather above than below 
the average. There was lately established 
at Shepton Mallet a lace manufactory, 
but the earnings of the persons engaged 
in it are not more than one-third of 
those paid in Nottingbam about last 
March. The lace-machines have lately 
experienced a great depression in price ; 
they have fallen more than one half. 
The crape-weavers at Shepton Mallet 
have lately struck. According to their 
masters’ statements, they earned about 
10s, a week, but the men say not more 
than from 6s. to 8s. Two hundred hands 
are now wanted in this trade in the vici- 
nity of Shepton Mallet alone. 

There are still many disciples of Jo- 
banna Southeott at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and one of them, Jobn Wroe, has as- 
sumed the character of a prophet, and 
in a published rhapsody calls upon his 
fellows to assume the name of“ True 
Israelites,” to abandon such of their 
garments as contain a mixture of linen 
and wool, and to put away all pictorial 
representations. Five respectable gen- 
tlemen have actually signed their names 
to a paper recommending this rhapsody 
to the obedient attention of mankind. 

The Church built by the National 
Commissioners at Tildesley, Lancashire, 
(see vol. xcu. i. p. 461,) bas been re- 
cently completed, and during the Jast 
month has been enriched with three 
painted windows, executed by Wille- 
ment, and presented by Mr. Ormerod, 
the proprietor of the surrounding estate, 
In the central window is a copy of the 
altar-piece at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
(with some slight variations introduced, 
in order to adapt it to the general style 
of architecture,) and the others are com- 
posed of tracery in imitation of antient 
painted glass in Lincoln Cathedral, on 
which are ranged shields and scrolls 
with brief inscriptions, forming a series 

of 
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Of monumental memorials. To this do- 
nation Mr. Ormerod bas added the in- 
elosure of the Church-yard at his own 
expence with a stone wall and iron rail- 
ing, and contributed also a peal of six 
Bells, an Organ, the Communion Plate, 
Books, and Pulpit-furniture. The en- 
tire donation exceeds two thousand 
pounds, exclusive of the original grant 
of the land to the Commissioners. 

June 13. The first stone was laid, 
with great solemnity and rejoicings, of 
the’ intended enlargement of Mirfield 
Church, Yorkshire. The whole of the 
alierations, though very extensive, and 
amounting nearly to the re-building, is 
to be effected by the inhabitants, with- 
out any aid either from Government or 
any other quarter. Besides the large 
sum thus actually advanced for improv- 
ing the Parish Church, several hundred 
pounds were put down in the room 
where the Committee had dined, towards 
meeting a grant which his Majesty’s 
Commissioners have made to Mirfield, 
for building a new Church in a distant 
part of that populous Parish. 

July 11. The foundation-stone of the 
new Church in St. Clement’s, Oxford, 
was laid, and excited considerable in- 
terest, from its being the first Church 
in that City on a new site since the Re- 
formation. It is in an open field, com- 
manding a delightful view of Oxford and 
the surrounding country. 

July 20. A distressing fire, of a most 
extensive nature, broke out at Christ- 
church, Hants. It spread with such 
alarming rapidity, owing to the dryness 
of the weatber, and the houses being 
chiefly thatched, that upwards of fifty 
houses were destroyed, and the distressed 
inmates rendered homeless. 


—o— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Quarter just closed furnishes a 
proof that the improvement in the last 
year is not evanescent in its character. 
On the Customs and Excise, taken to- 
gether, there is an increase over the 
preduce of the corresponding quarter of 
last year of 225,078/. Some of the other 
branches of the Revenue are still more 
favourable; and the total increase, in 
the quarter ending July 5, 1825, exceeds 
that of the corresponding quarter of 
last year by 504,0417. 

June 21. In the Court of Chancery, 
some time since, an injunction was moved 
for, to restrain the publishers of the Lancet 
from promulgating the lectures of Mr. 
Abernethy, the surgeon, such lectures hav- 
ing been delivered solely for the professional 
improvement of his pupils; the injunction 
was moved for on the grounds of a violation 


of literary property, a breach of trust, and 
of implied contract. Mr. Brougham had 
argued that there were no grounds whatever 
for the motion, and that the alleged viola- 
tions had not been proved; but the Lord 
Chancellor this day decided to the contrary ; 
his Lordship said he had advised with t 


Common Law Judges on the subject, who. 


were unanimously of opinion, that if the 
publication were by a pupil, an action for 
damages would lie against him, as the com- 
mon law would assume an implied contract, 
or that if the publication were by a person 
who received his information through a 
pupil, a similar action would lie against the 
person thus publishing, for the law would 
not permit that which could only be obtained 
by fraud to be employed by a third party to 
the injury of the person in whom the pro- 
perty existed. In this view of the law, he 
rfectly concurred ; and he was of opinion, 
that it had been made satisfactorily to ap- 
pear, that this publication was effected by 
either a breach of implied contract or of 
trust, and on either of these grounds, Mr. 
Abernethy was entitled to the injunction 
prayed. The Lord Chancellor confirmed 
the injunction, and ordered it to be issued. 
June 21. This afternoon, a fire broke 
out on the premises of Mr. Cruzett, carver 
and gilder, in Great Titchfield-street, which 
was attended with the most destructive con- 
sequences. It communicated to the stables 
and hay-loft of Mr. Woolley, livery-stable 
keeper, and in less thanan hour the destruc- 
tion of nearly the whole of the neighbour- 
hood was completed, the flames spreading 
over the houses of Margaret-street, Morti- 
mer-street, ‘Titchfield-street, and Great 
Portland-street. In the rear of the houses 
the fire raged with tremendous fury, and did 
considerable damage. Between twenty and 
thirty buildings were reduced to a pile of ruins. 
June 25. That splendid building re- 
cently erected (at a cost of 30,000/.) in 
Pall Mall East, the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, was opened with great pomp, 
in the presence of their R. H. the Dukes 
of York, Sussex, Cambridge, and Glouces- 
ter, Prince Leopold, several Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, and other distinguished persons. 
Svon after three o’clock, the President, 
Sir Henry Halford, dressed in bis full 
robes, entered the room, attended by the 
Officers of the Corporation, and delivered 
an oration in Latin. His Majesty, on 
the same morning, had bestowed on Sir 
H. Halford the Guelphic Order, which 
was worn by him at the ceremony. 
June 25. The new Church of St. Mary, 
at Greenwich, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Oxford. The ceremony was 
attended by Lord Bexley, the rest of 
the Committee,s and about 2,000 per- 
sons, many of the first distinction. Mr. 
Basevi is the architect. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


—g— 


GazetrTe Promotions. 


War Office, July 1.—Unattached—Maj. 
Fitzgerald, 95th Foot, to be Lieut.-col. In- 
fantry, vice Pratt. t. Churchill, 75th 
Foot, to be Major of Infantry. 

July 2.—Maj. Genls. Sir J. Campbell, 
Sir E. Blakeney, Sir J. Maclean, Sir R. D. 
Jackson, Sir H. F. Bouverie, Lord H. 
Somerset, and Rear Adm. Sir T. M. Hardy, 
to be Knights Comm. of the Bath.—Maj.- 
gen. Sir T, Munro, Governor of Madras, to 
be a Bart. of the United Kingdom. 

July 4.—Maj.-gen. Bourk to be Lieut.- 

. of the Eastern District of the Cape of 
Hope. 

War Office, July 9.—Unattached—Mgaj. 
Drammond, 72d Foot, to be Lieut.-col.— 
Capt. Fitzroy, Royal Reg. of Horse Guards, 
to be Major.—Capt. Bingham, ist Reg. of 
Life Guards, to be Major of Infantry, 

July 16.—Coldst. Reg. of Foot Guards, 
Col. J. Macdonnell to be Lieut.-col.; Lieut.- 
col. J. Hamilton to be Major, with the rank 
of Col.; Lieut.-col. W. H. Raikes to be 
Major, with the rank of Col. vice Macdonnell.; 
Brevet Lieut.-col. G. Bowles, and Brevet 
Major Sir C. A. F. Bentinck ; Lieut.-col. G, 
Fitz-Clarence, vice Hamilton. ; Lieut.-col, 
F. Russell, vice Raikes, to be Capts. and 
Lieut.-cols—95th Ditto, Maj. W. G. Came- 
ron, 1st or Gren. Reg. to be Lieut.-col. vice 
Brown; Lieut.-col. A. C. Wylly, to be 
Lieut.-col. vice Cam Unattached: Capt, 
J. H. J. Stapleton, 3d Reg. Foot Guards, 
to he Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. J. A. Schreiber, 
6th Drag. Guards, to be 4 Brevet : 
To be Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty, with 
the rank of Col. in the Army; Lieut.-col. R. 
C. St. John Lord Clinton; and Lieut.-col. 
C. Morland, 9th Light Dragoons. To be 
Major—Capt. D. Urquhart, 39th Reg. 

July 16.—Sir Philip Egerton, of Egerton 
and Oulton Park, Cheshire, to be a Bart. to 
use the surname of Grey, in addition to, and 
before, that of Egerton, and bear the arms 
of Grey de Wilton, quarterly with those of 
Egerton ; as his late brother did, see p. 8. 





MEMBER RETUENED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Tyrone.—The Hon, Henry Thomas Lowry 
Corry, of Ahenis, co. Tyrone, and of Castle- 
coole, Fermanagh, vice Stewart, 





EccresiasTicaL PRererMents. 

Rev. Walter Fletcher, to a Prebendal Stall 
in York Cathedral. 

Rev. James Johnson to the Prebendal Stall 
of Hampton, in Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. C. Nixon, to a Prebendal Stall in 
Southwell Collegiate Church, Notts. 

Rev. J. Cross, to be Precentor, and Rev. W. 
Miller a Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Brown, Bottisham V. co. Camb. 

Rev. R. R. Faulkner, St. Sepulchre’s P. C. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. R, Edmonds, Woodleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. Morgan Evans, to the Benefice of 
Builth, and Llanddewir cwm, co. Brecon. 

Rev. J. Tapp Griffith, Great Elme R. 


merset. 
Rev. H. E. Head, Bromfield P. C. Kent. 
Rev. H. Jones, Northop V. Flintshire. 
Rev. W. B. Leach, Sutton Montague R. ; 
with Lovington P. C. Somerset. 
Rev. G. A. Legge, Bray V. Berks. 
Rev. T. Musgrave, St. the Great P.C. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Dr. Spry, Mary-le-bonne R. Middx. 
Rev. J. Stratton, Halston V. Kent; also a 
Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Tripp, Blackborough R. Devon. 
Rev. V. F. i? » Withell R. Cornwall. 
Rev. C. Ward, Moulden R. co. Bedford. 
Rev. John West, Evercreech V. Somerset, 
with Chesterblade Chapelry annexed. 
Rev. W. B. Whitehead, Chard V. Somerset. 
Rev, G. E. Whyley, Eaton Bray V. Beds. 
Rev. T. Wynter, Daylesford R. co. Wore. 
Rev. R. Richards, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duke of Sussex. 
Rev. G. G. Smith, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duke of York. 
Rev. John Langley, of Worcester, Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Earl of Stirling. 


DISPENSATION. 
Rev. A. Stapleton, to hold Halwill R. with 
that of East Budleigh, Devon. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


May 11. At U Kenni n Green, 
the wife of Sees ene oe a dau. 

June 26. At Woburn Vi » Bucks, 
the wife of Rev. Alexander »& son. 
—28. at the Residentiary House, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. V. Vernon, Canon Residenti- 
ary of York Cathedral, and son of his Grace 
the Archbishop, a son and heir.—At Over- 
legh Hall, near Chester, the wife of Captain 


J. Patterson, a son.— 29. At Eccleshall Cas- 
tle, the Hon. Mrs. Ryder, wife of the Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lich- 


field and Coventry, a son.—30. the wife of 
Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of Juliaus, Herts, 
a dau. 
Lately. In Stratton-st. Piccadilly, Lady 
Jane Peel, a dau. 
July 2. At Holdernesse-house, nyt, 
t 
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the March. of Londonderry, a son.—5. At 
Alderton-hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Rodweli, a son. 
13. At Combe, Herefordshire, the wife-of- 
T. B. Ricketts, esq.ason.—15, The wife of 
Rev. R. Clowes, Vicar of Knutsford, a dau. 
—17. At New North-st. Red Lion sq. the 
wife of James Barton Hill, esq. a son. 


“3 Marriages. 


[July, 


17. At Burroughs Hill, Hendon, the Right 
Hon. Lady Mary Isabella Willis, of Red- 
bern, a dau.—18. At Elton, co. Durham, 
Mrs. G. W. Sutton, a son.—20. At Rush- 
den-hall, the wife of Thomas, Willlams, esq. 
High Sheriff of Northamptonshire, a son. 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


May 26. At Mary-le-bonne church, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Best, to Mary dau. of Eard- 
ley Wilmot Michell, esq. of Wargroves, 
Sussex. 

Lately. The Hon. and Rev. Alfred Cur- 
zon, son of Lord Scarsdale, to Sophia, 2d 
dau. of Robert Holden, esq. of Nuttall-tem- 

le, Notts. ‘W. C. Hamilton, esq. of 

raighlaw, to Anne, dau, of Rev. Dr. Stew- 
art, of Kirkcowan, Wigtonshire.——At. St. 
Clement Danes, Thomas Price Wyune, esq. 
East India Co’s Bengal Med. Service, to 
Anne Maria dau. of the late R. H. Cox, esq. 
of Christchurch, Hants. 

June 28. At Broxborne church, Herts, 
Donat. Henchy O’Brien, esq. Capt. R.N. to 
Hannah, dau. of late John Walmsley, esq. 
of Castlemeer, co, Lancaster. At Thor- 
ney Abbey, Rev. Harry Smith, to Ann, dau. 
of late J. Wing, esq.—-29. At St. George’s, 
Tccsnpandtbalieieden, esq. to Marian 
Catherine, dau. of late W. Hodges, esq. R.A. 
30. At Sherborne, George Rider, esq. 
of Grenno-house, near Sheffield, to Matilda, 
dau. of late Mr. J. Thirkell. G. W. C. 
Stapylton, esq. son of Major-gen. the Hon. 
G, A. C. Stapylton, to Catherine, dau. of 
John Betteel, esq. of Fleet, Devonshire. 

At Saling-groves Essex, Thos. Barrett 
Lennard, esq. M.P., eldest son of Sir T. B. 
Lennard, bart. of Belhus, to Mary, dau. of 
Jate Bartlet Bridger Shedden, esq. of Gower- 
street, London. 

July 2. At Croydon church, Coe. John 
Simcoe Macauly, ih Eng. to Anne Gee, dau. 
of late John Elmsley, esq. Chief Justice of 
Lower Canada.--—4. At St. George’s, Han- 
over-square Capt. Price Blackwood, R. N. to 
Helen Selina, dau. of the late Thomas She- 
sidan, esq.—--At George’s, Hanover-square, 
S. Waymouth, esq. to Eliz. eldest surviving 
dau. of late Hugo Meynell, esq. of Quorn- 
don-hall, co. Leicester.—-At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Charles Greenwood, esq. of 
Great Queen-street, to Ann Louisa Adriana, 
dau. of Rev. Alex. Sterky, of James-street, 
Buckingham-gate. 5. At Ribbesford 
church, James Taylor, esq. of eae oes 
Worcestershire, to Anne Eliz. dau. of Wal- 
ter Michael Moseley, esq. of Winterdyne.— 
At Dinton, Wilts, Rev. Wadham Knatch- 
bull, son of Wyndham Kanatchbull, esq. of 
Russell-place, to Louisa Eliz. third dau. of 
Wm. W; dham, esq. of Dinton. At 
Turvey, fordshire, Rev. John Ayre, to 
Henrietta, dau. of Rev. Leigh Richmond, 























Rector of Turvey.——At Woodford, Essex, 
Richard Bennett, esq. of Spital-square, to 
Ann Isabella, eldest dau. of Rupert Kink, 
esq. of Grove-lodge, Woodford.——6. At 
Ss. Peter’s, Leeds, the Rev. J. Ackworth, 
to Sarah, dau. of M, Thackrey, esq. St. 
Ann’s-hill, Burley. ——At Christchurch, 
Hants, Hector B. Monro, esq. son of the 
late lieut.-gen. Monro, to Lewina, dau. of 
L. D. G, Tregonwell, esq. of Cranbourne- 
ledge. ——At St. George's, Lieut. Charles 
W. Ross, R.N. to Sophia dau. of David 
Richardson, esq. of Well¢lose-square. 7. 
At Great Stambridge, Essex, the Rev. W. 
Worsley, to Louisa Ann, dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Benson Ramsden. At Seal, near 
Sevenoaks, Sir William Ashburnham, bart. 
of Broomham, Sussex, to Juliana, dau, of 
late Rev. Wm. Humphry.——At Milford, 
Hants, Rev. Henry Cookeram, of Becken- 
ham, Kent, to Mary Octavia, dau. of late 
Sir W. Fraser, bart—s. At Ilfracombe, 
Devon, Capt. Alder, R. N. of Southampton, 
to Miss Isabella Mary Forrest. 9. At St, 
George’s, Hanover-square, Henry Shiffner, 
esq. Capt. R.N. eldest son of Sir George 
Shiffner of Coombe-place, Sussex, to Emily, 
dau. of late Thomas Brooke, esq. of Church 
Minshull, Cheshire——At Felbrigg, Henry 
Baring, esq. M.P. of Somerley, Hants, to 
Cecilia Anne, eld. dau. of Rear Adm, Wind- 
ham.——11. At the house of the British 
Consul at Dunkerque, in France, the Right 
Hon, Richard Hobart Fitzgibbon, M. P. 2d 
son of the late of the late Earl of Clare, to 
Diana, eldest dau. of late Chas. Woodcock, 

° 12. At Islington church, and at 
the French Ambassador’s chapel, Mons. P, 
E. Alletz, to Elizabeth, third dau. of late J. 
Green, esq. of Highbury-park. 13. At 
Portobello, near Edinburgh, Col. James Ha- 
milton, from Columbia, to Marian Eliz. dau. 
of the late John Anderson, esq. of Winter- 
field. At Inch-house, Edinburgh, Major 
Robert Gordon, of Hillhead, to Jane, dau, 
of the late Walter Little Gilmour, esq. 
At Walcot church, Bath, the Rev. J. King, 
son of the Bishop of Rochester, to Maria, 
dau. of the Hon. Lament. George Carlton. 
14. At St. James’s Church, Arthur 
Capel, Esq. —_ to the Earl of Essex, 
to the Right Hon. Lady Caroline Janetta 


























Beauclerk, third dau. of late Duke of St. 
Alban’s.——15. At Seaton, in Devonshire, 
the Rev. Cecil Robert Smith, to Mary Jane, 
eldest dau, of late Col. Warreu, 3d Guards. 
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OBITUARY. 
—o— 


Eant Wurrworta. 


May 13. At Knowle, Kent, after three 
days illness, aged 71, the Right Hon. 
Charles Whitworth, first Earl Whitworth 
of Adbaston, co. Stafford, Baron Adbaston, 
Lor Whitworth of Newport Pratt, co. Gal- 
way. G. C, B, a Privy Councillor, Lord of 
the Board of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, High Steward of Stafford-ypon- 
Avon, and D,C.L, 

The Whitworths are an ancient Stafford- 
shire family, which, io the beginning of 
the last century, produced a nobleman 
between whose character and that of the 
late Earl there are many points of simila- 
tity. Like him he was celebrated for the 
number and importance of bis embassies, 
like him created Baron Whitworth of Gal- 
way, and, as if to complete the resemb- 
lance, died in the year 1725, leaving no 
heir to his title. 

The deceased Earl was grandson of a 
younger brother of this nobleman, which 
younger brother, who was M. P. for Mine- 
head, Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests, and Secretary of 
Barbadoes, settled at Leybourne, in Kent. 
His son, Sir Charles Whitworth, Kot. also 
M. P. for Minehead, married (June 1, 
1749) the eldest daughter of Richard Snel- 
ley,. esq. Commissionér of the Stamp 
Office, and had issue by her three sons 
and four daughters, the eldest of whom is 
the subject of the present memoir. 

He was born at Leybourne Grange, but 
in 1776 removed with his father to Sian- 
more, Sir Charles having, with his eldest 
son’s consent, obtained an act of Parlia- 
ment which enabled him to sell Leybourne 
to James Hawley, esq. M.B, and F.R.S. 
whose son, Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. now 
resides at that beautiful seat. Earl Whit- 
worth was educated at Tunbridge school, 
under Mr. Cawthorne the poet, and Mr. 
Towers, the translator of Casar and other 
Latiu classics, Among bis school-fellows 
were Colonel James, of Tytham Lodge, 
Kent, Christopher Hull, esq. of Sidcup, 
and the late Lord Eardley. To the second 
of these he was fag; and, it is not a little 
remarkable that the third was created a 
baronet whilst at school, which occasioned 
a holiday and treat, &c. Soon after leav- 
ing this academy, Mr, Whitworth became 
an officer in the Guards. 

His first diplomatic mission was to the 
Court of Poland, whither he was sent as 
Minister Plenipotentiary in 1786. War- 
saw was then the centre of intrigues; for 
a new partition of Poland happened to 
be meditating at that moment, and the 
generous attempt at national independ- 





ence proved but the signal for the final 
overthrow of that ancient state, Even 
then the King, an accomplished but weak 
prince, was dictated to in his own capital 
by the Ambassador of St. Petersburg; 
and the successor of John Sobieski who 
saved Vienna from the Turks, and of those 
powerful princes who held Prussia in vae- 
salage, and considered the Russians asa 
wild Tartarian borde, was reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of complying with 
the cruel mandates of Frederick, Leopold, 
and Catharine. 

After residing two years in Poland, Mr. 
Whitworth was recalled, and in Sept. 1788 
nominated Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Russia. Warsaw had presented the sin- 
gular spectacle of a King retained a kind 
of state prisoner in his own capital, while 
a foreign Ambassador assumed all the 
functions of royalty; but St, Petersburg, 
on the other hand, exhibited a heroine 
possessed of a masculine mind, adored 
by her own subjects, holding Poland in 
chains, and threatening to render the 
Greek cross triumphant on the shores of 
the Hellespont, But Catharine was sur- 
rounded by French philosophers and 
statesmen ; and this circumstance, in aadi- 
tion to some recent events of a disagree- 
able nature, bad created somewhat of an 
aversion in the bosom of this princess to 
the British Cabinet, if not to the Nation. 
From this feeling consequences unfavour- 
able to the commerce of England might 
have been anticipated, but the French Re- 
volution forewarned her of her own danger. 

lo 1793, when the Eoglish ministers 
determined to take part in the confederacy 
against France, it was thought proper te 
invest the Ambassador at Si. Petersburg 
with the Order of the Bath, to add dignity 
to his mission; and Sir Charles Whitworth 
from this moment began to act a conspi- 
cuous part on this, oow become the great 
theatre of European politics. A more 
intimate connexion than had hitherte 
subsisted became an object of mutual 
desire; a subsidiary treaty began to be 
hinted, and the death of the Empress 
alone prevented its completion. The zeal 
of her son and successor, Peter IIL. re- 
quired but little stimulus to induce him 
to make a common cause with the chief 
potentates of Europe, He entered into 
the contest with a degree of enthusiasm 
worthy of the days of chivairy ; while his 
General, Suwarrow, at the head of a cho- 
sen body of troops, conferred new lustre 
on the Russian arms. But the sedden 
revers that occurred in Switzerland, add- 
ed to some misunderstanding relative to 

Holland, 
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Holland, and a coolness that took place 
between the two Imperial Courts, were 
calculated to effect an alteration in the 
aspect of public affairs. This was com- 
pleted by a domestic incident, for the 
introduction of an obscure actress pro- 
-daced a complete change in the politics 
of Russia, and all that had been achieved 
hy the talents of our miuister there was 
overturned by the arts of a cunning and 
intriguing female. 

On the return of the Ambassador he 

was created, March 21, 1800, apn Irish 
Peer, by the title of Baron Whitworth of 
Newport Pratt, co. Galway, and soon after 
the critical situation of this country in 
respect to the northern states, all of whom 
complained of the conduct of England, 
required the intervention of an able di- 
plomatist ; and Lord Whitworth was com- 
missioned to this office. Having made 
the necessary dispositions, he repaired to 
Copenhagen, in the character of Plenipo- 
tentiary Extraordinary. While his Lord- 
ship commenced a treaty with the Count 
de Bernstorff, a nobleman of great talents 
and influence, his mission was backed, 
and his arguments supported, by a strong 
squadron, consisting of nine sail of the 
line, four bomb-ketches, and five gun- 
boats, which entered the Sound under the 
command of Admiral Dickson. As such 
guests, however disagreeable, were not to 
be slighted, the Prince Royal, who had 
for some years taken upon himself the 
Management of public affairs, immedi- 
ately signified his wishes, in form of an 
invitation, that they should anchor in El- 
Sineur roads. As the Court of Deomark 
was at that period assured of support from 
the neighbouring states, her ministers 
held a high language, and, considering 
England as the aggressor, affected rather 
‘to demand than to yield submission. 
However, after a considerable time had 
elapsed in discussion, in consequence of 
the exertions of our Plenipotentiary, an 
adjustment at last took place, Aug. 29, 
1800. 
Lord Whitworth, on his return to Eng- 
land, found some relaxation necessary 
after the hurry of two long journies, and 
the labour and fatigue incident to a tedi- 
ous and intricate negociation. He also 
contrived to twine the roses of Venus 
around the caduceus of Mercury, by an 
union peculiarly auspicious in every point 
of view. This marriage took place, April 
7, 1801, with Arabella Diana, widow of 
John Frederick, third Duke of Dorset, and 
eldest daughter and coheir of Sir Charles 
Cope, second Baronet of Brewern, co. 
Oxford, by Catharine, youngest dau. of 
Sir Cécil Bishop, fifth Baronet of Parham, 
Sussex "(and afterwards second wife of the 
first Earl of Liverpool). 

la the mean time new and unforeseen 
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occurrences had taken~ place ;—France 
loudly threatened us with all the terrors 
of an invasion; and our fleets, on the 
other hand, scoured the narrow seas, in- 
tercepted her shipping, and blockaded her 
harbours. Notwithstanding these marked 
appearances of a violent and lasting ani- 
mosity, a negociation, which had been for 


‘some time depending, was accelerated at 


this critical period with all the subtilty of 
diplomatic refinement. For some time 
past an active intercourse had taken place 
between the two Governments; flags of 
truce and defiance were actually display- 
ed at the same time, and in the same 
strait; so that while Boulogne and Dun- 
kirk were bombarded and blockaded by 
hostile squadrons, the ports of Dover and 
Calais were frequently visited by the 
packet-boats and the messengers of the 
Courts of St, James’s and the Thuilleries, 
At length Lord Hawkesbury, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, after a long but secret 
negociation with M. Otto, during which 
the humiliating intervention of a third 
person was not recurred to, as on a former 
occasion, suddenly announced the signa- 
ture of preliminaries of peace between 
England oo the one part, and France, 
Spain, and Holland on the other. After 
the lapse of nearly six months, during 
which the public expectation was amaz- 
ingly excited by alternate hopes aad 
fears, the long-expected treaty was signed, 
ratified, and promulged according to the 
established forms. 

The treaty of Amiens, concluded March 
27, 1802, was considered by some poli- 
ticians rather as a cessation of hostili- 
ties than a definitive pacification; and 
the event proved that too many ob- 
jects of importance were left open for 
future discussion. Lord Cornwallis, not- 
withstanding this, returned from the Con- 
gress welcomed by the well-merited ap- 
plause of his countrymen. He was suc- 
ceeded first by Mr. Jackson, then by Mr. 
Merry, and finally by Lord Whitworth, 
who, having been made a Privy Councillor, 
was sent to Paris towards the latter end of 
1802, as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, (see vol. .xxu. 1148.) On 
his Lordship’s arrival at Paris he found 
himself, like his predecessors, surrounded 
by difficulties. The war had indeed 
ceased, but the hostility of the mind was 
not yet ended. A rivalship in commerce 
had succeeded to a rivalship in arms, and 
the Custom Housés of the respective na- 
tions were in a state of direct hostility. 
A variety of circumstances tended to ren- 
der this negociation delicate in the ex- 
treme; such as the renunciation of Par- 
ma ; thé mission of Sebastiani; the occu- 
pation of Holland by a considerable army; 
the violation of the rights of the Swiss 
Cantons; and, above all, the aggrandize- 
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meéat of France by means Of fresh acqui- 
sitions. These, and a variety of other 
objects..of equal importante, seemed to 
embitter this embassy, and to render it 
disagreeable to all engaged in it, On the 
other band, the Furst Consul complained 
of the personalities with which the uews- 
papers in London were filled, particularly 
one published in French by the emigrant 
de Peltier (lately deceased, see Part i, 
p-647.); of the countenance given to'the 
ex-bishops and refagees, particularly 
Georges, afterwards executed at Paris ; of 
the book published by Sir Robert Wilson, 
and a variety of other real or supposed 
injuries, But it was the retention of 
Malta that appears to have been the chief 
object of dispute, and the ostensible cause 
of the war that ensued. 

After a number of previous conferences 
with Talleyrand, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Buonaparte at length sent for the 
English Ambassador, in the beginning of 
1803, and a long and important interview 
took place. The English Ministry, how- 
ever, persisted in the resolution of not 
evacuating Malta, although a categorical 
answer was in the mean time demanded 
by General Andréossy, the French Am- 
bassador at London. On this a rupture 
appearing to be inevitable, his Majesty, 
in March, 1803, sent a message to both 
Houses of Parliament, stating the pre- 
parations making in the ports of France 
and Holland, and recommending the adop- 
tion of such measures as might be con- 
sistent with the honour of his crown and 
the secarity of his dominions. A subse- 
quent interview between Lord Whitworth 
and Buonaparte, instead of healing appears 
to have widened the breach, and his Lord- 
ship’s prompt and dignified repression of 
the Usurper’s intemperate address, before 
a full court and all the foreign ministers 
(a relation of which was printed in vol. 
ixxut. 270), is celebrated throughout 
Europe. Lord Whitworth, oo his first 
interview with Mons. Talleyrand, remon- 
strated against the insult offered to him, as 
alike offeasive “to his public and private 
feelings.” He added, that he had repaired 
to the levee “to pay his respects to the 
First Consul, and present his countrymen, 
but not to treat of political subjects; and 
that unless he had an assurance from him 
that he should not be exposed to a repe- 
tition of the same disagreeable occur- 
rences, he should be under the necessity 
of discontinuing his visits to the Thuil- 
teries.” Similar remonstrances were also 
made in the King’s name, by order of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
Ma!ta again became the bone of contention, 
an! projets iomumerable were formed, pte- 
sénied, and debated, relative to the pos- 
s€ssion of that important island, Aj length 
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the English Minister, in consequence of 
positive orders from his Court, delivered 
in his ‘uléimaium, and declared that if no 
conveation oo this basis was signed within 
a week, he had ‘eceived instructions to 
terminate his mission, and retura to Lon- 
don. As the Court of the Thuilleres 
would not accede to this, it was proposed 
by Talleyrand, as a mezzo-termino, to re- 
linquish Malta to Russia; but difficulties 
occurred in respect to this plan, and Lord 
Whitworth demanded the necessary pass. 
ports for his departure. These were at 
length obtained, although not without 
great difficulty, and after three successive 
messages, on which his Lordship left Paris 
May 13, 1803. _ From: this moment every 
idea of peace vanished, and in the course 
of three days an order of Council was 
issded for reprisals, which, of course, pro- 
duced a new war. 

Thus the embassy of Lord Whitworth’ 
was suddenly terminated; and ‘whoever 
considers the peremptory instructions from 
his Court on the one hand, and thé résolate 
determination of the First Consul on the 
other, will allow that the ablest nego- 
ciator could not have prolonged the 
armed truce (for it does not deserve the 
tiame of a peace), which bad subsisied be- 
tween the two countries from March 27, 
1802, when the treaty of Amiens was sign- 
ed, to May 10, 1803, when a renewal of 
hostilities ensued. 

After an interview with the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters in London, Lord Whitworth repair- 
ed to Kaowle, where for some years his 
Lordship chiefly resided, rendering him- 
self exceedingly popular by his attention 
aad politeness to all descriptions of per- 
sons, [lis native county, in the course of 
the war, furnished large bodies of volun- 
teers and yeomanry, and he himself was 
not wanting in his exertions to en- 
courage their patriotic efforts. No 
sooner was the country menaced with a 
descent, than he raised and clothed at his 
own expence the Holmesdale battalion 
of infantry, composed of 600 men, and he 
frequently repaired to their head-quarters 
at Maidstone, to inspect theif condition. 

On March 2, 1813, Lord Whitworth was 
made a Lord of the King’s Bed-chamber ; 
on the 14th of June following he was 
created a Peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of Viscount Whitworth of Adbaston, 
co, Stafford, and in August succeeded the 
Duke of Richmond as Vicervy of Ireland 
(see an account of his eutry into Dublin, 
vol. uxxxit. ii. 285.) At the enlargement 
of the Order of the Bath in Jan. 1815, he 
was made one of the twelve Civil Knights 
Grand Crosses; and Nov. 25 that year was 
advanced to the dignities of Baron Ad- 
baston and Earl Whitworth. He resigned 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland in Sept, 1817, 

is when 
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when Lord Talbot was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. As before observed, he never 
having had issue, all his titles have died 
with him. 

His Lordship’s loss is universally la- 
mented by his neighbours, and especially 
by the poor, to whom he was a sincere, 
active, and judicious friend. It was his 
habit and delight to-employ, in occu- 
patious suited to their strength, poor old 
men and women about his house, garden, 
park, aod farm. Io this useful charity 

spent some thousand pounds a year; 
and the aid privately rendered to objects 
of compassion in other ways by the Earl 
and his Consort were extensive. He was 
an amiable and kind-hearted man in all 
the relations of private life, and was con- 
sidered by all who knew him, one of the 
best examples of an English Nobleman. 
Joun Fisuer, D.D. Bisuor or Satisavay. 

May 8, At his house in Seymour- street, 
London, aged 76, the Right Rev. John 
Fisher, D.D. Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Pro- 
vincial Precentor of Canterbury, and F.S.A. 

This exemplary prelate was born in 
1748, the eldest of the ten sons (eight of 
whom grew to man’s estate) of the Rev. 
John Fisher, Prebendary of Preston in 
the church of Salisbury, Rector of Cal- 
bourn, in the Isle of Wight, and Chaplain 
to Bishop Thomas, the preceptor of 
George the Third. He received the earlier 
part of his education at Peterborough, 
where his father was then Vicar; and was 
thence removed to St. Paul’s School, 
London, In 1766 he was admitted at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B,A. 1770. In 1773 he was 
elected a Fellow of Si, John’s College, 
and in the same year proceeded M.A. Ia 
1780 he proceeded B.D., and in that year 
was appointed tutor to his Royal Highness 
Prince Edward, afierwards Duke of Kent, 
In 1781 he was nominated Chaplain to 
the King, and appointed one of the De- 
puty Clerks of the Closet. In 1783 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In 1785 his attendance 
upoo Prince Edward ceasing upon his 
Royal Highness going to Germany to 
finish his education there, he went to Italy 
for his health; and was recalled from 
Naples in 1786, on being appointed by his 
Majesty a Canon of Windsor. 

September 5, in the following year, Mr. 
Fisher married Dorothea, only dau, of 
Johu Freston Scrivenor, esq. of Sibton 
Abbey, Suffolk, by whom he had one son 
and two daughters. 

Having proceeded D.D. in 1789, he 
resigned his canonry in 1803, on being 
promoted to the see of Exeter. In the 
end of the same year he was appoiuted 
preceptor to the Princess Charlotte of 
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Wales. In 1805 he published “ A Charge 
to the Clergy of his Diocese at his primary 
Visitations in 1804 and 1805,” 4to." The 
following year was printed his “‘ Sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s at the yearly meet~ 
ing of the Children educated in the Charity 
Schools of Londou and Westminster,” 4to, 
and ia 1807 ** A Sermon preached before 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the 
Abbey Church, Westminster, on Wednes- 
day, Feb, 25, 1807, being the day ap- 
pointed for a General Fast,” 4to. Tne 
latter excellent discourse is reviewed ia 
vol. yxxvitr. i. 804. It contains some 
earnest ob-ervations on the then existing 
defect of accommodations for public wore 
ship. Io the same year Bishop’ Fisher 
was translated to Salisbury. In 1818 was 
printed at Guernsey, a Sermon he had 
preached from Col, i, 24. at the consecra- 

tion of St. James’s Church in that islard, 
Sincere and unostentatious in his piety, 
he was at all times desirous to promote, 
to the best of his judgment and the utmost 
of his ability, the cause of true religion 
and practical benevolence, Ever the firm 
and steady friend of all that was valuable 
in society, his anxious wishes and active 
services were unceasingly devoted to the 
security and p:osperity of our E-tablished 
Church. He was an accomplished scholac 
and a sound divine; but the ordinary 
laborious duties of an extensive diocese, 
and the extraordinary and important avo- 
cations to which his attention was impe- 
ratively called for a considerable period, 
left him little leisure to employ his pea 
in literary pursuits, But his superior 
merit, both as to ability and integrity, was 
admitted and proclaimed by the flattering 
attention he at all times received from his 
Majesty King George the Third, than 
whom no one was better able to discern, 
or more willing to appreciate, what was 
truly and intrinsically valuable. Of the 
good opinion his Majesty entertained of 
the Bishop, no stronger proof could be 
given than that he was selected to super- 
intend the education of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, the presumptive heir to 
the throne of these realms, With how 
much credit he conducted himself in that 
arduous aod importaot office, and how 
deeply the country was indebied to him 
for the promising prospect of future pub- 
lic benefits, which the acquirements of 
that amiable and illustrious Princess held 
forth to the nation (although it pleased 
Providence to withdraw her from us pre- 
maturely), is already sufficiently known, 

aod will ever be gratefully remembered. 
In the peculiar duties of his dioccse, 
the Bishop was most exemplary and at- 
tentive. Anxious not only to correct 
abuses, but to promote what was benefi- 
cial to the general aod local interests of 
the church, he was at all times most 
readity 
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readily accessible to pis clergy. He was 
not merely their Diocesan, but their father 
and friend. To every thing suggested to 
him he gave a most q@illing attention and 
serious consideration; and his warmest 
support and co-operation to all that was 
prai-eworthy, and tended to a laudable 
object. 

To the rélations of private life, they 
who experienced his excellent qualities 
will bear testimony in the poigvancy of 
their feelings, to what, in language, they 
will find it impossible to express. With 
all the cheerful vivacity and engaging 
Urbanity of manners, the overflow of a 
traly amiable and well-ordered «iad, 
he was invariably modest, humble, kind, 
benevolent, and charitable, even to an 
extreme. 

The principal feature in the Bishop’s 
character was the command of his temper. 
Suffering during life under bodily indis- 
Position, he was seldom heard to com- 
plain; but bore pain with a patient smile, 
well known to those about him, He seem- 
ed to make it his first study that the mind 
Should nut partake of the irritability of 
the body. If an expression of impatience 
escaped him, it was followed by instant 
placability ; and a restlessness discovered 
itself in his manner, until by some act of 
kindness every unpleasant impre<sion 
was effaced from the mind of the offended 
party. His anger was never provoked on 
his own account: seldom stirred, except 
when he heard the absent attacked.—a 
practice in which he never indulged him- 
self, nor was able silently to endure in 
others. It roused him in his most placid 
moods. From pride of place and person 
he was entirely free. And although he 
pa-sed the larger portion of his life in the 
intoxicating air of a Court, was distin- 
guished by the personal friendship of his 
Sovereign, od elevated to the highest 
rank of his profession, he preserved uni- 
formly his natural character, Mild, quiet, 
humbl g, he was ready 
always to attribute his mse to the prefer- 
ence of his Royal Patron, rather than to 
his own deserts, If vanity ever discovered 
itself, it was when he related with honest 
pride the act of self-denial and integrity 
to which he owed his advancement. And 
this, be used to thank God, he had had 
the grace to practise, and the King the 
goodness to appreciate, Of his piety and 
charity it is not meet to speak, excepting 
only this, that his unbounded benevolence 
Was at once the ornament and fault of his 
character, He wished 'o oblige and serve 
every man that approached him; and by 
his urbanity and accessibility, led the over 
sanguine to entertain hopes he never in- 
tended to raise, and which no buman 
means ‘could realise. Such a disposition 
was incompatible with the vice of avarice. 





ss 
He expended a large portion of the re- 
venue of the see in acts of benevolence, 
and left his bishoprick as he came to it, 
master only of his private fortune. 

On the 16th his remains were interred 
with appropriate cerem -uy in St. George's 
Chapel, at Wind-or. The body was con- 
veyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, 
Caparivened with purple velvet covering 
and rich plumes of ostrich feathers, with 
escutcheons and armorial bearings. The 
hearse was followed by five carriages of 
the Royal Family, one of which belonged 
to Prince Leopuld; also by three mourn- 
ing coaches with four horses each, the 
family carriages; the carriages of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and Bishop of St. Asaph; the carciages 
of the Earl of Pembroke, Earl Nelson, 
Lord Bridport, Wadham Wyndham, esq. 
and several others, The body on entering 
St. George’s Chapel was met by the Rev. 
Dean and Canuns, together with the Rev. 
Mr. Gossett, the Rector of Windsor, the 
Rev. Mr Sumner, and the surrounding 
clergy. The whole were dressed in their 
full canonicals. The burial service was 
read by the Dean; avd the body was de- 
posited in a vault in the Chapel prepared 
for the purpose. 

A portrait of his Lordship, as Chancel- 
lor of the Garter, adorns the Great Room 
in Salisbury Palace. 

Loro Kicmarne, 

May 23. At hi« house in Pulteney street, 
Bath, aged 60, the Right Hon. James 
Caulfield Browne, 24 Baron Kilmaine 
of the Neale, co. Mayo, 8th Baronet, and 
a Governor of the county of Mayo, 

He was the eldest son of Juhu the first 
Baron, by Alice Caulfield, 2d dav, of 
James, 3d Vise. Charlemont, and sister of 
the first and celebrated Ea:l of that name, 
He succerded to his father’s titles June 7, 
1793, having married, on the 25th of July 
preceding, Anne, 4th dau. of the lave 
Right Hon, Sir Henry Cavendish, of Dove- 
ridge Hall, Derby, Bart. by Sarah Baroness 
Waterpark. By this lady Lord Kilmaine 
had issue four sons and one daughter ; 
the eldest, John Cavendish. now Lord Kil- 
maine, married Jan. 4, 1822, Eliza, dau, 
of David Lyon, esq. of Portiand-place, 

Sir Joun Grey Ecerton, Baar. 

May 24. At Richmond, whither be had 
repaired for the improvement of his health, 
aged 58, Sir John Grey Egerton, eighth 
Baronet of Egerton and Oulton Park, co. 
Chester, 

He was born at Broxton, Cheshire, 
July 11, 1766, the eldest son of Philip 
Egerton, of Egerton and Oulton, esq. by 
his first cousin Mary, dav, of Sir .Prancis 
Haskios Eyles, third Baronet of Moor 
Park, 
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Park, Herts. He was married,at Back- 
ford, Cheshire, April 9, 1795, to. Maria, 
dau, of T. Scott Jackson, of London, esq. 
and remarried in June following by special 
license, at Serjeant Adair’s chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, she being under age and 
her mother re-married, This lady died 
s. Pp. and Sir Joha remained a widower ull 
his death. 

From 1812 to 1819 he sat in Parliament 
for the city of Chester ; and on the death 
of Thomas Egerton Earl of Wilton, and 
seventh Baronet*, Sept. 23, 1814, suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy, as eldest son of 
Philip Egerton, second son and heir of 
John, second son and heir of Dr, Philip, 
fourth son and heir of Sir Philip Egerton, 
Knight, the fourth son of Sir Rowland the 
first Baronet, whose first and third sons 
died s, p., and whose second son, Sir John 
the second Baronet, was the direct ances- 
tor of the deceased Thomas Earl of Wil- 
ton, whose male line had become extinct 
on his death. 

Sir Joha Grey having died issueless, he 
is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his brother, the Rev. Philip Egerton, Rec- 
tor of Tarporley and the Higher Mediety 
of Malpas. 


Dr. Anprewes, Dean or CanTERBURY. 

June 2, At the Rectory House, Picca- 
dilly, aged 75, Gerrard Andrewes, D. D, 
Dean of Canterbury, and Rector of St, 
James’s, Westminster, 

This distinguished divine was born at 
Leicester, April 3, 1750, the son of the 

” Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, Vicar of Syston 

and of St. Nicholas, Leicester, and Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School in that 
town. His mother was Isabella, dau. of 
Johu Ludiam, esq. of Leicester, whose 
uncle, Sir George Ludlam, was Chamber- 
lain of London from 1718 to 1727, Under 
Syston, in Nichols’s History of the County, 
is given a pedigree of the family, at the 
head of which stands the name of Thomas 
Andrewes, of. Weston Baggard, co. Here- 
ford, who died in 1615, at the age of 114, 
and who is said to.have been a beau among 
the six Herefordshire couples, who enter- 
tained King James the First with a Morris- 
dauce, when one with another they averaged 
a hundred years io age.—lt is remarkable 
that Dr. Andréwes’s father was one of 
fifieen children and-his mother one of 
seventeen; yet he was the only remaining 
miale of either grandfather. 

Dr. Audrewes, as his father had been, 
was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was elected a scholar in 1764, 





* Of whom see a short memoir in vol. 
itxxxiv. ii. 402. The earidom was en- 
iailed on the sécond and third sons of Ear! 
Grosvener. 
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and whence he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, Catnbridge, in 1769. He 
proceeded B.A. 1773, M.A. 1779, S,T.P. 
1807. In 1772 he returned to Westinin- 
ster as an Assistant Master, and such he 
continued till 1784 One of his first cle- 
rical duties was that of an occasional 
Assistant Preacher at St. Bride’s, Fieet- 
street; he was afterwards engaged at St. 
James’s Chapel, in the Hampstead Road. 
In 1780, when his friend Sir Edm, Cra- 
dock Hartopp served High Sheriff of Lei- 
cestershire, Mr. Andrewes acied as his 
Chaplain. Io 1788 he was presented by 
Lord Borringdon, whose tutor he had 
been, to the Rectory of Zeal Monacho- 
rum, in Devonshire. On the Ist Dec. 
in the same year, he was united to Eliza- 
beth Maria, dau, of the Rev. Thos, Ball, 
Rector of Wymondham, Leic.; by this 
marriage he had three daughters, the 
‘eldest of whom was married to a son of 
Johu Baker, esq. formerly M. P. for Can- 
terbury, the second died an infant, and 
the third died unmarried; his youngest 
child and only son married a daughter of 
Dr. Heberden. 

In 1791 he was chosen alternate Even- 
ing Preacher at the Magdalen; and in 
1799 at the Foundling Hospital. In the 
latter year he preached in St. Paul’s, at 
the anniversary meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, a sermon which he afterwards 
published (see vol. txxi1. p. 255), His 
efforts in the pulpit having excited the 
admiration of Lady Talbot, and obtained 
her esteem, she presented him, in 1800, 
tothe Rectory of Mickleham, in Surrey. 
He was offered the Rectory of Wormley, 
Herts, by Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. but the 
kind proffer was declined, He was most 
unexpectedly collated to St. James’s Aug. 
10, 1802, by Bishop Portews, who, though 
personally unacquainted with Mr, An- 
drewes, had the uncommon fortitude to 
advance merit in oppositiof to the con- 
certed intrigues of interest, and the formi- 
dable demands of power. His Rectory of 
Mickleham having become vacant on his 
preferment, he was again presented to it, 
and instituted Sept. 7, 1802. 

In 1804 he published a plain, energetic 
** Sermon, preached at St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, June 6, 1803, before the Trinity 
Brethrev.” ‘The substance of seven Lec- 
tures on the Liturgy, which he delivered 
at St. James’s, in February and March, 
1809, occupies thirty-four pages of ‘* The 
Pulpit, by Onesimus,” vol. 1, 8vo, 1809. 
In that year, through the influence of Mr. 
Perceval, then Prime Minister, he was 
elected Dean of Canterbury; and he 


thereupon finally left Mickieham, Iv 1812, 
on the translation of Bishop Sparke, he 
was offered, by Lord Liverpool, the 
Bishoprick of Chester, but declined on the 
plea of his advagcing years. : 
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Enjoying vigour of talent and maturity 

of experience, alike estimable for sound- 
ness of doctrine and purity of living, Dean 
Andrewes was justly considered one of the 
most eminent members of our ecclesias- 
tical establishment. 
“In the pulpit he was argumentative but 
pot impassioned, lusive but pot elo- 
quent, a good rather than a great preacher. 
He was often striking, but seldom moving. 
All that human information suggests or 
human ivgenuity can devise, in aid of 
truth elucidatory, or confirmatory, pre- 
sented itself readily to his mind, and was 
impressed by him on the minds of his 
hearers... He was therefore fond of illus- 
trating the evidences of religion; and of 
enforcing, from motives of propriety or 
expediency, the practice of the moral 
duties. Sometimes he rose into consi- 
derable animation; and he uniformly se- 
cured attention.” In all the relations 
of society he practised in their purest 
sense the doctrines it was his anxious 
endeavour to instil; while the closing 
scene was one which best evinced the 
excellence and sincerity of his life and 
manners, and his firm reliance on a future 
state of never-ending reward. His remains 
were interred in a vault he had prepared 
at Great Bookham, in Surrey ; those of bis 
wife, daughter, and granddaughter were 
removed thither from St. James's early on 
the day of bis funeral. The hearse with 
his own corps followed about eight o’clock. 
The principal shops in the parish were 
closed, from respect to his memory. 








Vics-Apmirat R. I. Bury. 

Lately. At Deniton, near Swimbridge, 
Devon, aged 70, Richard Incledon Bury, 
esq. Vice-Admiral of the White, and a 
magistrate for the county. He was de- 
scended from a Devonshire family of the 
name of Incledon, and assumed that of 
Bury some years since. 

Mr. Incledon entered the navy about 
1772; he was made a Lieutenant in 
1778, and he served as second of the 
Agamemnon, commanded by Captain 
(afterwards Sir Benjamin) Caldwell, iv Sir 
George B. Rodney’s memorable action 
with the Count de Grasse, April 12, 1782. 
In that engagement the Agamemnon suf- 
fered severely, and sustained a loss of 14 
men killed and 24 wounded. Among the 
latter were Lieuts. Incledon and Brice. 

Our officer was promoted to the rank 
of Commander in 1789, in consequence of 
being First Lieutenant of the Magnificent, 
of 74 guns, Capt. Rich. Onslow, then in 
attendance on his late Majesty at Wey- 
mouth ; he was at the same time appoint- 
ed to the Childer sloop, stationed in the 
Channel. He obtained post rank Nov. 
22, 1790; and at the capture of the 
French West India Islands in 1794, com- 
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manded the Ceres, of 32 guns, from which 
ship he was removed into the Vengeance, 
74, and returned to England with the 
homeward-bound trade. On his arrival, 
the Vengeance was paid off, and Captain 
Incledon remained unemployed till 1800, 
when he was appoinied to the Texel, of 
64 guns, one of the ships engaged in 
watching the Dutch squadron in Helvoet- 
sluys. He was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral July 31, 1803, and to that 
of Nice-Admiral June 4, 1814, 


, 





Sin Wirttam Wetter Pepys, Bart. 

Lately. In Gloucester-place, aged 36, 
Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart. 

He was descended from Sir Richard 
Pepys, made Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, io Ireland, in 1664, Sa- 
muel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
whose lively Memoirs are now entertaining 
the public, was also of this family. The 
deceased was son of William Pepys, esq. 
(sixth in descent from William Pepys of 
Cottenham, Cambridgesh.), by Hannah, 
relict of A. Weller, esq.; and brother to 
Sir Lucas Pepys, the King’s physician, 
who married in 1772 the late Countess of 
Rothes, and who was created a Baronet 
in 1783, 

Sir William was a Grand Compounder 
for the degree of M, A. at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1766 ; he was for- 
merly a Master in Chancery, was created a 
Baronet of London June 23, 1801, and was 
a Vice-President of the incorporated Li- 
terary Fund Society. He married Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Wom. Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and bad issue by her, three sons, 
William Weller, A. M. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who has succeeded to the title; 
Christopher Charles, of the same College, 
married June 30, 1821, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. Wingfield, esq. of Lincoln's lon; 
Henry, formerly Feliow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and now Rector of As- 
peden, Herts, married, Jan. 27, 1824, 
Maria, dav, of the Right Hon. John Sul- 
livan; and three daughters, Maria Eliza- 
beth ; Sophia Isabella, wife of Rev. Thos. 
Whateley, Vicar of Cookham, Berks; aud 
Louisa Anne. 


Rev. Mr. Proresson Martyn. 

June 3. At Pertenhall Rectory, Beds. 
aged 89 years and eight months, the Rev. 
Thomas Martyn, B.D, F.R.S. Rector of 
that place, Perpetual Curate of Edgware, 
Middlesex, and for sixty-four years Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. 

This venerable and learned. man was 
the eldest of the three sons of John Mar- 
tyn, M.D. also Professor of Botany at 
Cambridge, and a Physician resident at 

Chelsea, 
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‘Chelsea, by Eutalia, youngest dau, of Joha 
Kiog. D.D. Rector of that place, and Pre- 
bendary of York. He was educated under 
the Rev. Mr. Rothery, at Chelsea, and 
thence admitted a pensioner, or in the 
second rank of under-graduates, of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, where his 
tutor was the celebrated Mr. Henry Hub- 
bard; bat after taking the degree of B.A, 
in 1756, he removed to Sidney Sussex 
College, under the following circum- 
stances. The buildings of that institu:ion 
baving become considerab!y dilapidated, 
some extensive repairs were required; 
but the fi Ss sO y for their 
completion being dilapidated also, Dr. 
Parris, the Master, was compelled to have 
recourse to the sequestration of several 
fellowships. When the evil was removed, 
anew society was to be formed, and, as 
young men properly qualified were not to 
be found in the college, aliens of the most 
distinguisbed merit were sought from other 
foundations, Mr. Martyn was accord- 
ingly invited to Sidney, and elected a 
F-How thereof, about the same time as the 
late Master, Dr. Elliston, and the vener- 
able Dr. Hey. Mr. Martyn proceeded 
M.A. in 1759; in 1761 his father, after 
having most ably filled the Botanical chair 
for thirty years, resigned it, and the son 
was chosen to succeed him; and on the 
election of Dr. Elliston to the Mastership, 
he was appointed one of the Tutors of the 
College. In both offices he exerted his 
“talents with assiduity; as Professor he 
‘read lectures in English instead of Latin, 
and subsequently voluntarily extended his 
duties to the illustration of the Animal 
“and Mineral Kingdoms as far as they are 
connected with Botany. 
In 1763, he published his first Works: 
«“ Plan'# Cantabrigienses, or a Catalogue 
of the Plants which grow wild in the 
County of Cambridge, disposed according 
to the System of Linnwus; Herbationes 
Cantabrigienses, or directions to the places 
where they may be found, comprehended 
in three botanical excursions; to which 
are added, Lists of the more rare Plants 
* growing in many parts of England and 
Wales,” Svo.; and “ A short Account of 
the Donation of a Botanic Garden to the 
University by Dr. Walker, Vice-Master 
of Trinity College, with rules and orders 
for the goveroment of it,” 4to. In 1764 
he served Proctor for the University ; and 
in 1766 he proceeded B.D. In the latter 
year he published “‘ The English Connois- 
seur,” 2 vols. 12mo., and in 1768 a Ser- 
mon for the benefit of Addenbrooke's Hos- 
pital. In the same year he lost his father, 
and the two following were spent on a work 
which should perpetuate that father’s 
memory. This was editing the Doctor’s 
learned ‘* Dissertations and Critical Re- 
marks on the Zneids of Virgil, containing 
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among other interesting particulars, a full 
Vindication of the poet from the charge of 
an anachronism with regard to the foun- 
dation of Carthage.” To this work, which 
was published in 12mo, 1770, he prefixed 
a life of the author, and a complete cata- 
logue of his works*, accompanied by 
notices of other branches of his family, 
and numerous literary characters, as spe- 
ecified in Nichols’s Literary Avecdotes, vol. 
11. p. 157. In 1771 he issued a ** Cata- 
logus Horti Cantabrigiensis,” 8vo., and in 
following year a second edition, accom- 
panied by his Botanical Lectures, and a 
plan of the Garden. 

In 1771 he was» presented to the 
rectory of Ludgershall, Bucks, a living in 
the patronage of his own family, which he 
retained till 1785; and soon afier he mare 
ried Miss Elliston, sister to his friend the 
Master of Sidney, and aunt to the Ma- 
pager of Drury-Lane Theatre. This lady 
survives him, with one sun, who has be- 
come a Moravian minister. The latter 
has, however, a large family, one of whom, 
regularly educated for the Church, sill 
probably be hereafter presented to Per- 
tenball. 

ln 1773 appeared in 4to. ‘ The Anti- 
quities of Herculaneum, translated from 
the Italian, by Thomas Martyn and Joho 
Lettice, Bachelors of Divinity, and Fel- 
lows of Sidney College, Cambridge. Vol. 
I. containing the Pictures.” On this la- 
borious work Mr. Martyn and his coadjutor 
(now D D. and Vicar of Peasemarsh, in 
Sussex.) had been emp'oyed fr five years. 
Its original had been printed at the ex- 
pence of his Neapolitan Majesty, and his 
royal jealousy was unaccountably excited 
by the English translation, which he ima- 
gined was the production of the University 
of Cambridge as a body, and considered 
it would injure the sale of his own work, 
His Majesty accordingly was pleased to 
order, that, instead of the high price it 
was before sold at, for fear of it losing its 
value, the original, in order to undersell 
the Translators, should be sold consider- 
ably under its prime cost. Nor did the 
Trauslators meet with the encouragement 
they expected in their own couutry; so 
the work was discontinued, thoagh it was 
announced in the preface to the first vo- 
lume, that the translat‘ons, and the en- 
gravings, were at length finished. 

Mr. Martyn’s next work was “‘ Elements 
of Natural History, 1775,” 8vo. On the 
234 Dec. 1776, he was preferred to the 
vicarage of Little Marlow, Bucks, by 
his pupil, Adm:ral Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, Bart. At this, or probably an earlier 
period, Mr. Martyn resided at Triplow, 
near Cambridge, engaged as private tutor 





* He also furnished an abridgement of 
this Life to Faulkoer’s History of Chelses. 
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to four or five young men of fortune. On 
Aug 6, 1777, the Rev. Mr. Tysou wrote 
to Mr. Gough:—* Martyn is about a 
Flora Cantabr giensis, to be published 
nextspring. I have the sheets to make 
additions to and to correct.” (Nichols’s 
Lit, Anecd, vit. 628.) Whether this 
work was actually published, or the ma- 
terials incorporated in another work, does 
not appear. fa 1785 he published in 
8vo. a translation of Rousseau's Letters 
on the Elements of Botany, accompanied 
by additional Letters; a second edition 
appeared in 1787, In the latter year he 
was presented by the Earl of Coventry to 
the Perpetual Caracy of Edgware, which he 
retained till his death, In 1778 he edited 
“ Thirty eight Plates, drawn aud engraved 
by F. Nodder, Btanical Painter to his 
Majesty, with explanations to illustrate 
the Linnwan System of Vegetables, and 
particularly adapted to the Letrers on the 
Elements of Botany,” 8vo. The Profes- 
sor occasionally attended on Queen Char- 
lotte in the gardens at Kew. 

About this time Mr. Martyn accompa- 
nied through France, Swirzerland, and 
Italy, Mr. Hartopp Wigley, of Dalby Hall, 
Leicestershire, who was another of his 
pupils, These travels produced from the 
Professor three publicat ons; ** A Sketch 
of a Tour through Swiizerland, &c. 1787,” 
8vo,; a new edition (the ninth) of “The 
Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through 
France, &c. 1757,” 8vo.; and a most 
us-ful ‘Tour through Italy, 1791,” 8vo. 
The latter contains “ fall directions for 
travelling in that interesting country, 
ample catalogues of every thing curious 
in Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, &c.; 
some observations on the Natural History, 
and very particular descriptions of the 
four principal Cities, Rome, Florence, 
Naples, and Venice, with their environs ; 
and a coloured Chart.” (See vol. x1. 
p. 74 ) 

After his return Mr. Martyn resided 
about three years on his living at Little 
Marlow, and during that time issued his 
* Flora Rustica,” 2 vols. 1792.4; and first 
published his “ Language of Botany, 
being a Dictionary of the terms made use 
of iu that Science, principally by Linnwus, 
with familiar explanations, and an attempt 
te establish significant English terms,” 
1793, 8vo. (reviewed in vol. txt. 650.) 
2d edit. 1796, 3d edit. 1807. A ‘* Descrip- 
tion of Hemanthus Multiflorus, with an 
engraving,” appeared as a separate 8vo, 
pamphlet. From Little Marlow the Pro- 
fessor removed to London, on accepting 
the honorary office of Secretary to the 
Society for the Improvement of Naval 
Architecture. 

But Mr. Martyn’s grand labour was a 
much improved edition of ‘ Miller's Gar- 


dener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary,” in 4 
vols. folio, 1803 7, dedicated to Sir Joseph 
Banks. To this he for the first time add- 
ed “A complete Enumeratiom and De- 
scription of all Plants hitherto known, 
with their generic and specific characters, 
places of gro«th, times of flowering, and 
uses, both medicinal and economical ; 
with the addition of all the modern im- 
provements in Landscape Gardening, and 
in the culture of trees, plants, and fruits, 
particularly in the various kinds of hot- 
houses and forcing-frames.” His plan for 
this work he had communicated to this 
Magazine as long before as 1788. (Sce 
voltvut. p. 867.) 

At one time Mr. Martyn intended to 
reprwt ‘* Stillingfleet’s Miscellaneous 
Tracts” (see Nichols’s Lit. Auecd. vol. 
vir. p.409.); but this was prevented by 
more important avocations, The task was, 
however, afterwards ably performed by 
Mr. Archdeacon Coxe. 

In 1818 he removed to Pertenhall, the 
place of his decease, being presented to 
that rectory, (a family living,) by the 
Rev. Johan King Martyn. 

As a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, 
which he adorned by bis life and doctrines, 
he was distinguished by strong sense, ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature, and 
comprehensive scriptural learning. Can- 
did, courteous, and affable, he conciliated 
the friendship and esteem of many emi- 
nent meu of all parties. Practical bene- 
volence and charity were conspicuous 
traits in his character, and the exercise of 
them was covfined neither to place or 
party. 

Baice Foustarne, Esa. 

April 20, At Swaffham, Norfolk, in bis. 
821 year, Brigg Fountaine, esq. (nephew 
of Sir Andrew Fountaine, Kat. who died 
unmarried.) 

In domestic life this amiable gentleman 
displayed all the excellences that could 
endear a man to his family and servants. 
To the widow, the fatherless, the aged, 
and the infirm, his bounty was ever 
distributing sustenance and comfort ; and 
many are the objects of his beneficence, 
who knew not the hand that relieved them 
till unrelenting death deprived them of its 
aid. In social life he was most hosoitable; 
his gentlemanly deportment, polished 
manners, habitual urbanity, and _ culti- 


“vated mind, secured to him the esteem 


and respect of his numerous friends ; his 
well-stored mind, replete with solid know- 
ledge and anecdote, qualified him for the 
society of the great and the good; and an 
excelleot memory, by help of which he 
could draw largely and appositely from a, 
rich stock of classic lore, (and having lived 
through a long series of eventful yout 
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could refer to various periods of their 
history,) made him a most instructive and 
agreeable companion. He was well versed 
in the ancient classics, and was conversant 
with the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages. He published in 1805 
a translation from the original Spanish of 
Avellaneda’s Don Quixote; which had a 
very limited sale, and its distribution ex- 
tended little beyond a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, a circumstance attributable 
only to its being a too literal translation, 
not conveying to the reader all the spirit 
of the original; but when we consider 
that the translator had never visited the 
country of the author, we may have some 
idea of the difficulties of the task, and 
award due credit to the perseverance that 
enabled him to complete the undertaking. 
It is a work still considered valuable for 
the purity of its language, and now be- 
coming very scarce. It was reviewed in 
our vol, rxxvit. i. p. 146. 

Passionately fond of music, and an ama- 
teur performer, Mr. Fountaine ever pa- 
tronized the emulous and obscure pro- 
fessor, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
more than one become eminently success- 
ful and grateful. At Bath, which he occa- 
sionally visited for the benefit of his 
health, he gratified his friends with fre- 
quent concerts, engaging the most dis- 
tinguished professors to conduct them. 
At home he would muster a domestic 
orchestra, labour hard at Pickl, Corelli, 
Haydn, and other celebrated composers; 
and occasionally afford to his less criti- 
cizing country neighbours a very delight- 
ful treat. 

For many years he amused himself with 
astronomy, having built an observatory 
near bis mansion (Narford Halt); and he 
corresponded with the late Sir William 
Herschell and Dr. Maskelyne, the latter 
of whom visited him, He was also one 
of the race of old English gentlemen who 
preserve the ancient sport of hawking. 

His love of literature and music made 
him regardless of launching into public 
life, particularly of aspiring to a seat in 
the senate, although he was persuaded at 
the general election in 1784 to offer bim- 
self as a candidate for King’s Lynu;—he 
was not reiurned. He served the office 
of Sheriff for Norfolk in 1775, and was 
for many years an active magistrate, dis- 
pensing justice with an impartial and 
merciful hand ; his friendly admonitions, 
proffered in the true spirit of a mediator, 
often appeased the dissensions of those 
who appeared before him ; and before the 
iron hand of time had crippled his acti- 
vity, he was ever on the alert to shield the 
r) . 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault at Narford. He has-left one son, 
his only surviving child. 





Mas. H. B. Curress. 

May 15. At Lime House, Tanbridge 
Wells, Caroline Sarah, wife of Herbert 
B. Curteis, esq. (son of B. J. Curteis, 
esq. of Windmill Hill, Wartling, Sus- 
sex, and one of the members of that 
county.) She was the second daughter 
and coheiress of the late Robert Maseall, 
esq. Of Peasmarsh Place, Sussex, aod 
Ashford, Keut, at which latter place she 
was born May 16, 1802; had she lived 
another day she would ‘have completed 
her twenty-third year. Shortly after her 
marriage, June 29, 1821, she accom- 
panied her husband to the Continent, and 
spent two years in travelling through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Since her return to 
England she had resided chiefly at Tongs 
Hawkhurst, Kent; from thence she went 
to Tunbridge Wells, rather more than a 
fortnight before her death, for the benefit 
of medical advice; and from this place 
her mortal remains were removed to the 
family vault in Wartling church, May 
21. She has left to deplore her death a 
fondly attached husband and an only 
child, Herbert Mascall, born at Florence, 
Jan. 8, 1823. The writer of this article 
esteeming all panegyric inadequate to ex. 
press the many virtues and excellencies 
of this lady, universally beloved by all 
who knew her, will only add, as a fond 
tribute to her memory, the following ver- 
ses, as truly applicable, though some- 
what transposed, perhaps distorted, from 
Ovid, de Tristibus, 6 Eleg. 


Tu si Mceonium vatem sortita fuisses, 
Penclopes esset fama secunda tue ; 
Non probitate tu& prior est aut Hectoris 
uxor, 
Aut comes extincto Laodamia viro. 
Hei mihi! non magnas qudd habent mea 
Carmina vires, 
Nostraque sunt meritis ora minora tuis ; 
Prima locum saoctas uxores inter haberes, 
Prima bonis animi conspicuére tui, ' 
Quantumcunqgee tamen preconia vastra 
valebunt, 
Tu vives scriptis semper et ore meo! 





Mr. Dominico Corrt. 

May 22. Io the Hampstead Road, 
aged 88, Mr. Domiaico Corri, the cele- 
brated musical composer. During the 
last six years a rapid decay of nature 
had been visible, and within the last six 
months fits of insanity had frequently 
occurred. He was to have been removed 
the following week to the care of a doctor 
experienced in similar cases, when death 
removed him from the world, He expired 
suddenly, when apparently ‘in the best 
health and spirits, and afer eating, 
heartily, it is supposed in an apoplectic 
fit. He had been a remarkably abste- 
mious 
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mious man, and had no illness except the 
gout during his long life. 

He was a pupil of Porpora, at Naples, 
from 1763 till his preceptor’s death in 
1767. Hecame to London in 1774, and 
in the same year produced an opera 
entitled ** Alessandro nell’ Indie ;” but his 
name was not sufficiently blazoned to give 
his performance much eclat, or indeed to 
excite the attention it deserved, He 
settled in Edinburgh, but returned to 
London in 1788. In that year he pub- 
lished three volumes of English Sungs, 
with original accompaniments, a work 
which was moderately successfol, In 
1796 he entered into partnership with Mr, 
John Louis Dussek, ia the Haymarket, 
and they were appowted music-sellers to 
the Royal Family. Mr. Corri published 
a great deal of his own music; but the 
works by which he is chiefly known in 
England, are his opera of ** The Travel- 
lers,” the Bird Song in ** The Cabinet,” 
and a treatise on singing, in two vols, 
called “ The Singer's Preceptor.” 

He was brother to Natale Corri, a 
singing-master of reputation at Edin- 
burgh, uncle of Mad, Frances and Ro- 
salie Corri, songstresses, and father of 
Hayda Corri, pianist and singing-waster 
of Dublin, Montague Corri of Manchester, 
performer at several theatres, and a 
fencing-master, and of Mrs. Moralt, late 
Mrs. Dassek, late of the Opera House. 





Svowpon Barns, Ese. 

July 3. At Dunwich, aged 68, Snowdon 
Barne, esq. L.L.B. Lord Treasurer's Re- 
membrancer iu the Court of Exchequer, a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, and Fellow 
of Trinity Hail, Cambridge. 

He was the third sow of Miles Barne, 
esq. of Sotterby Hall, Suffulk, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Trinity Hall in 1774, 
where he took the degree of LL.B. in 
1781, and in 1786 was elected Fellow, 
He was called to the Bar.in 1781, and for 
some years went the Westero Circuit ; 
but not making that progress in his pro- 
fession which, from his abilities and in- 
formation, might have been expected, he 
Virtually relinquished it in 1798. At the 
general election in 1796, he was returned 
to Parliament by the family borough of 
Duneich, which he continued to represent 
during five Parliaments, till the dissolution 
in 1812. On the formation of the ministry 
in 1807, which succeeded that of which 
Lord Grenville was the head, he was 
offered by Mr. Perceval the place of 
Secretary to the Treasury ; but not con- 
sidering himself as equal to the exertion 
which that situation required, after a few 
hours deliberation he declined the ac- 
ceptance of it. In 1809, however, on Mr, 

Gent. Mac. July, 1825. 
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Perceval’s becoming Prime Minister, he 
was appointed a Lord of the Treasury, 
and held that office till 1812, when, on 
the ever-to-be-lamented assassination of 
that gentleman, who had a high esteem 
for him, and to whom he was very mach 
attached, he was moved thence to the 
Board of Customs, of which he was nomi- 
nated Deputy Chairman in 1819, on the 
retirement of Messrs. Roe and Luttrell. 
In the beginning of 1822, he had a stroke 
of the palsy, from which he in a great 
degree, but by no means completely re- 
covered, and the effects of which rendered 
it necessary for him to resign his situation 
at the Custom House in 1823. His death, 
though his friends must have been in a 
degree prepared for it, was sudden, as two 
days before it took place he was singularly 
well; it was occasioned not by disease, 
but by a general decay of nature. 

Without possessing any very splendid 
talents or very extensive learning, Mr. 
Snowdon Barne was universally consi- 
dered as an extremely sensible and right- 
minded man, a most agreeable compa- 
nion, full of anecdote, and intimately 
acquainted with all that had been passing 
in the world during the eventful times in 
which he lived. He was a man of the 
highest honour and integrity, and, like 
the rest of his family, was peculiarly kind 
and obliging to servants and dependents, 
In the performance of his official duties at 
the Treasury and in the Custom House 
he was steady, diligent, and attentive, 
and at both places was universally re- 
spected and beloved by those who filled 
inferior stations, for bis condescending 
behaviour, and complete exemption from 
every thing like arrogance and assump- 
tion. His remains were privately interred 
on the 11th, in the family vault at Sot- 
terby. 





Mr. T. Watters. 

To the brief notice of this gentleman in 
p. 571, we are enabled to add the follow- 
ing memoir, as a companion to those of 
his two brothers, which appeared in our 
numbers for March 1811, and Aug. 1812. 

Mr. Walter’s father was an officer in the 
Dock-yard at Portsmouth; respectable in 
station, and still more respectable in cha- 
racter, as a man of general! worth, and of 
the strictest integrity in his office. He 
died in early life (while bis eldest son, the 
late lamented Curate of Waltham, was a 
scholar on the foundation at Winchester 
College), leaving his three sons to the 
care of his widow. By her, and his eldest 
brother (who, after his father’s death, 
became a father to his younger brothers), 
Mr. T. Walters was brought up. He was 
introduced into life at an early age, and 
settled in London, where he resided, en- 

gaged 
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gaged in the daily concerns of business, 
till within two or three years of his death. 
His commercial transactions brought him 
acquainted with many persons of respect- 
ability and influence im the metropolis, 
especially in the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, of which he was for many years a 
member, and once Warden, and in the 
proceedings of which be formerly took an 
active part. Educated in the principles 
of the strictest loyalty, he distinguished 
himself at an early period of the late war, 
by strenuous exertions in the formation of 
a Volunteer corps; retaining for himself, 
however, only the unobtrusive rank of a 
private. The writer of this memoir is in 
possession of a correspondence between 
him and the late highly-respected Marquis 
Cornwallis, on the subject of this act of 
loyalty and patriotism. Thus, employed 
in a sphere of usefulness, and in the de- 
tails of daily business, life passed away. 
At length, his constitution being broken 
by acute disease, and his spirits wasted by 
the toils of an active life, he retired to 
that quiet for which he had long sighed, 
and to the country, of which he had always 
been passionately fond. But his retire- 
ment afforded him not that relief and com- 
fort which he flattered himself would have 
cheered his declining years. Bodily suf- 
fering and mental anxiety pursued him 
into his retreat, and destroyed much of its 
anticipated enjoyment. Still his intel- 
Jectual vigour and his colloquial powers 
were unimpaired; and among his friends 
his spirits seemed yet buoyant; for he 
had ever beea a cheerful, as well as in- 
telligent companion. He had travelled 
much in various parts of England; and 
always returned from his tours gratified 
by the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, and replete with fresh observa- 
tions on men and manners, on the works 
of art, and the venerable remains of anti- 
quity. Of the latter he was particularly 
fond ; the sight of a castle, an abbey, or 
a cathedral, often drew. him aside from his 
straight course, while the interest with 
which he viewed it was. heightened by the 
remembrance of its former history, and 
the remarkable incidents connected with 
it, which an accurate kuowledge of past 
times, anda retentive memory, readily 
suggested, This was particularly the 
case with regard to London; there he was 
indeed at home, intimately acquainted 
with the general history and local inci- 
dents of that vast city. Often has the 
writer of this Memoir enjoyed his society 
there ; often has he been conducted, by 
his intelligent companion, to objects, of 
historical imterest, (some, from their se- 
cluded situation, known perbaps but to 
few,) aud has listened to the animated de- 
tail of scenes long since gone by, and 


transactions for the most part forgotten. 
On these subjects Mr, Walters’ feelings 
were those of a true Englishman, well 
read in the history of his native and 
much-loved country. 

But these intellectual qualities of Mr, 
Walters were secondary to those social, 
relative, and religious principles by which 
he was distinguished. He was a warm- 
hearted and sincere friend, a kind hus- 
baud, an affectionate father, whose chief 
earthly thoughts and affections were de- 
voted to the welfare and happiness of hia 
children, to promote which he never hesi- 
tated at any sacrifices. The death of his 
eldest son, (the “rising architect,” men- 
tioned in p. 571,) was a severe blow; bat 
the faith and hope of a Christian enabled 
Mr. Walters to meet it with becoming 
resignation, for he had been early trained 
in Christian pringiples. His mother was 
a woman of strong sense and exemplary 
piety; and by her he and his brothers 
were led in the right way, and exhibited 
in their subsequent conduct, 


** Quid mens rite, quid indoles, 

Natrita faustis sub penetralibus, 

Posset.”” 
These principles accompanied him through 
life, supported him under its trials, (from 
which he was by no means exempt,) and 
enabled him to look forward to its close 
with the humble hope of a Christian. His 
end was peace; that end so much to be 
desired in itself, so consolatory to the 
surviving relatives of the true believer, 
the writer of this imperfect Memoir was 
prevented, by unexpected circumstances, 
from witnessing. The same circumstances 
also precluded him from attending the 
obsequies of his departed relative,—the 
last of the triumvirate who were the pro- 
tectors, the guides, and the companions of 
his earlier years ; they cannot, however, 
prevent bis paying the last testimony to 
departed worth, and offering the last tri- 
bute of affectionate attachment. 
** His savtem accumulem donis, et fungar 

inavi 

Munere.” 


Cc. W. 





Rev. Joseru Coox, M.A. 

March 3. Between Mount Sinai and 
Tor, on the Red Sea, the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, M.A. Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and younger son of the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Newtor Hall, Northum- 
berland. 

After spending some years in the Uni- 
Versity, with the highest credit and honour 
to himself, and having proceeded. B.A. 
1813, M.A. 1816, he went to the Conti- 
nent in 1820, He visited Holland, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and — 
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four years in Italy, devoting his time to the 
public performance of his cletical duties at 
the ish Chapel at - Rome, and that of 
the Ambassador at Naples, and to the study 
and contemplation of the interesting objects 
with which those classical shores abound ; 
and having qualified himself for a full and 
minute examination of those regions, doubly 
interesting as being the sources. of both 
sacred and tofane history, he set out from 
Malta in Kepens last, on a tour to Egypt 
and the Holy Land, accompanied by Dr. 
Bromhead, of Cambridge, and Mr. Lewis, 
of the Navy. Having penetrated beyond 
the second cataract of the Nile, the party 
returned to Cairo, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Mount Sinai. The fatigue of this 
journey, the inclemency of the weather, and 
the privations inseparable from travelling in 
those countries, so weakened him (although 
he left Cairo apparently in perfect health), 
that after stopping a few days at Mount 
Ginai to recruit his strength, he was unable 
to reach Tor, and, under circumstancés 
franght with the most deep and awful in- 
terest, expited on his camel in the Pass 
Wady Hebram, near Mount Serbal. His 
Temains were deposited by his companions in 
the wrk apey of a Greek church, 
fear the Wells of Elim, a spot which he 
had expressed the most anxious wish to 
visit, and which, to use the words of his 
friend, Dr. Bromhead, “ Could he have 
foreseen his fate, he would probably have 
selected as his last earthly abode.” 


Rev. James Burton, D.D. 

June 30. At his chambers, in Christ 
Church, Oxford, aged 80, the Rev. James 
‘Burton, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, Canon of Christ Church, Rector of 
Over-Warton, co. Oxford, Vicar of Little 
Berkhampstead, Herts, Incumbent of the 


first portion of Waddesdon Rectory, Bucks, 
and for many years a magistrate for Oxford- 
shire. 


This venerable and well-known divine 
was educated at Magdalen College, where 
he proceeded M.A. 1768, B.D. 1788, D.D. 
1789, and became a Fellow. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Over-Warton, 
with the annexed Perpetual Curacy of Ne- 
ther Warton, by W. Wilson, esq. and T. 
Cartwright, esq. of Aynho, in 1771; to 
Berkhampstead in 1789, by the Marquess 
of Salisbury; and to the first portion of 
Waddesdon in the same year, by the Duke 
of Marlborough. In 1792 he sucéeeded 
Dr. Hemington as Canon of Christ Church. 
He married the daughter of Robert Jenner, 
D.C.L. and Regius Professor of Civil Law ; 
by which lady, whom he survived many 
years, he had several children ; all of whom 
are dead, except two daughters; one of 
whom is married to the Rev. Edward Mat- 
shall, M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
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aud now Incumbent of Ifiey, near Oxford ; 
the other is still unmarried. A brother of 
Dr. Burton, whe is one of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Ireland, and a 
sister residing in Oxford, still survive him. 
His urbane, kind, and hospitable disposition 
rendered him beloved and respected by a 
large circle of friends. His faculties were 
unimpaired to the last; and he was remark- 
able for a most retentive memory, which 
enabled him to entertain his friends with 
anecdotes of the wits and eccentric 

ters of lon 3; and the anecdotist 
is indebved t0 os Doses for many tales of 
Oxford men, which, but for him, would long 
since have been buried in oblivion. His 
remains were deposited, on the 7th of July, 
in the family at Fetcham, near Leather- 


head. 
on oe 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


At Northop, Flintshire, aged 75, the 
Rev. Hagh Jones, M.A. Vicar of that 
ish, to which he was presented in 1786, 

y the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Daniel Mackinnon, 
Rector of Bloxham and Vicar of Digby, 
Line. to which united parishes he was pre- 
sented in 1787, by R. Manners, esq. 

The Rev. Henry Case Morewvod, of Al- 
freton Park, Derbyshire. 

At St. Just, Cornwall, the Rev; Thomas 
Nankivell, Vicar of that place, to which he 
was nted in 1814, by the King, 

Rev. H. Powys; 3d sen of the Rev. 
E. Powys, of Westwood. 

At Kempcairn, near Keith, co. Banff, 
the Rev. 7. Reid. 

At Woodnorton, Norfolk, Rev. Mat. Skin- 
ner, F.S.A. Rector of Swanton Novers cum 
Woodnorton. He was a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1792, and was pte- 
sented to his Rectories the Dean and 
Chapter of that Cathedral in 1803. In 
1804 he published ‘¢ A Sermon preached at 
the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Nor- 
wich at Walsingham.” 

May 7. At Marymount, near Antrim, 
the Rev. Wim. Stavely, in the 82d year of 
his age, and 55th of his ministry. At the 
particular request of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Congregation of Kellswater, to which 
he had been minister during the last twenty- 
five years, his remains were interred at their 
place of worship, an immense concourse of 
people testifying, on the melancholy ocea- 
sion, their esteem for the memory of a mak, 
venerable from his yeats, and respectable 
from his unbending integrity: 

June 12. Aged 38, the Rev. Thos. Wright, 
LL.B. Rector of Greetham, Linc. and of 
Kilverstone, Norfolk, and P jual Curate 
and Lecturer of St. Mary, To 
thé latter church he was presented in 1812, 
by the Duke of Norfolk actunee 

1818) 
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1818, by the Bishop of Lincoln; and to 
Kilverston recently. 

Juneis. At Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, 

ed 73, the Rev. Francis Wilkinson, A.M. 
Viesr of Bardsey, in that county, and of 
Paxton, Hunts. He was of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, A.B. 1775 ; was presented 
to Bardsey in 1792, by James Fox, esq. and 
to Paxton in 1796, by the Dean and — 
ter of Lincoln. He possessed the useful 
acquirements of the scholar, the amiable 
and endearing qualities of the gentleman 
and the friend, and a truly charitable heart. 

June 15. At his house at Woodthorpe, 
near Wakefield, aged 63, the Rev. Wm. 
Wood, Minister of St. John’s, in that town, 
to which he was presented by the Vicar of 
Wakefield in 1805, and for many years a 


merly Fellow of Christi College, Ox- 
ford, M. A, 1767, B. D. 1776, and by that 
Society he was presented to Stratford Tony 
in 1798. Burford is a donation in the pa- 
tronage of the Master of St. John’s Hospi- 
tal, Wilton. 
——»>— 
DEATHS. 
London anp 1Ts Vicinity. 
June 24. Aged 66, Katharine, wife of 
John Grant, esq. of York-build. New-road. 
June 25. Aged 53, H. F. Peterin, esq. 
of New North-street, Red Lion-square. 
July 1. In Grosvenor-place, Camberwell, 
Isaac Buxton, M. D. formerly Physician to 
the London Hospital, and to the Surrey 
Disp y, and Lect on the Practice 
of Medici He was originally a Dissent- 








very active magistrate and Deputy Lieut 
ant for the West Riding. 

June 17. At Hanwell-paddock, the Rev. 
John Bond, D.D. Curate of that parish, a 
Magistrate for Middlesex, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Cambridge. He was formerly 
Fellow of Co Christi College, Oxford, 
M. A, 1802, B. and D. D. 1812, He pub- 
lished, in 1807, ‘‘ The Sennacherib of Mo- 
dern Times, or Bonaparte an instrument in 
the hands of ye my al Svo.; and in 
1815 preached the Anniversary Sermon of 
the Royal Humane Society. 

June 26. At North Curry, Som. aged 60, 
the Rev. William Yonge Coker, Vicar of 
that place, to which he was presented in 
1820, by the Dean and Chapter of Wells ; 
a Deputy-lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
county, in which characters his generous 
disposition and integrity obtained universal 
respect. 

June 29. At Penderton, Lancaster, aged 
79, the Rev. James Pediey, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of that Chapelry for 49 years. He was 
of St. Edmund 1, Oxford, M. A. 1795; 
and had been for upwards of 40 years an As- 
sistant Master of the Grammar School at 
Manchester. Asa teacher of youth, he was 
industrious, vigilant, and useful; and as the 
Christian Pastor, he was devout, candid, 
and unassuming. Until declining years had 
incapacitated him for exertion, he was most 
zealous in the discharge of his several duties. 
No man could exceed him in attachment to 
the Constitution as established in Church 
and State. 

July 6. Very suddenly, at Chorley, Lane. 
aged 84, the . Oliver » for sixty- 
two years Curate of that parish, and Rector 
of Otterden, Kent, to which he was pre- 
sented-vy Mrs. Bridge; in 1811, He was 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. 1763. His 
affability, be i sie -< manners, up- 
humility, had rendered him through life the 
object of universal respect and esteem. 

July 10. Aged 81, the Rev. Thomas 
Stockwell, Rector of Stratford Tony, and 
Minister of Burford, Wilts. He was for- 


ing Clergyman. He published, in 1809, an 
** Essay on the Use of a regulated Tempera- 
ture in Winter Cough and Consumption.” 

July 5. Edward Meyrick, esq. thirty 
_ Apothecary to the Westminster Hos- 


- | 6. In Stockwell-place, aged 72, the 
wife of John Hodgson, esq. 

July 7. At Stratford-green, the wife of 
Dr. Edm. Fry, letter-founder, Type-street. 

In Stafford-place, Pimlico, aged 76, G. 
White, esq. 

July 8. Aged 74, Miriam, widow of G, 
Levien, esq. of Great Prescott-street, Good- 
man’s-fields. 

July 9. In George-street, Hanover-sq. 
William Wingfield, esq. 

July 10. At Cupola-house, — 
Joshua Lomas, Esq. of Queen’s Farm, 
Shorne, Kent. 

Aged 78, Mr. George Penfold, late of the 
Custom-house. 

11. <3 Prospect-place, Kentish- 
town, aged 82, Philip Thompson, esq. 

Aged 43, Timothy Ravenhill, in of 
Mansion-house-street, 2d son of W. Ra- 
venhill, esq. of Down, Kent. 

Aged 69, W. Thompson, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-square. 

T. Jones, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

July 12. Aged 78, Andrew Robson, esq. 
of Ki ~crescent. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, the relict of 
R. Colville, esq. of Newton-hall, Cambridge, 
and Hemingstone-hall, Stafford; daughter 
of Sir Charles Asgill, the 1st bart. and sister 
of the late Sir Charles Asgill, 2d and last bt. 

July 13. Aged 28, Mr. Wm. Rudge, of 
” "— Samuel Hoare, Esq. of 

uly 13. 74, Samue . 
Hampstead, and Lombard-street, banker. 
July 14. Thomas Sanders, esq.of Water- 


In Lamb’s Conduit-street, aged 30, G. 
pan. Member of the Royal College 


Surgeons. 
July 16. Aged 57; Rich. Perkin, esq. of 
Kingsland-place, Kingsland-road. ey 
u“ 
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July 19. Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Gra- 
ham, esq. of Waterloo-place. 

At Nine Elms, Vauxhall, aged 73, Wm. 
Hollingsworth, esq. 

Berxs.—June 28. Frances, wife of Edw. 
Golding, esq. of Malden Erlegh. 

_ Dersysuire.—July 2. At Chesterfield, 
aged 34, Anthony Lax Maynard, ~ 

Devon.—June 26. At Plymouth, aged 
22, Wm. Patrick Baird, esq. Lieut. 24th 
Fost, eldest son of late Major-Gen. Joseph 
Baird, and nephew of Lord Riversdale, and 
Right Hon. Sir David Baird, bart. 

July 2. Ia Colleton-crescent, Exeter, 
aged 61, George Galloway, 

Dorsetsuire.—June 28. In Pulteney- 
buildings, Weymouth, aged 47, Bayles 
Waudell, esq. 

July 4. At the Grove, Stratford, aged 84, 
Ann, relict of Rev. Peter Thomas Burford, 
of Chigwell. 

Essex.—July 4. At St. Leonard’s, Na- 
zing, aged 61, Jas. Bury, esq. of Guildford-st. 

LOUCESTERSHIRE.—July. 6. At Cled- 
worth, Ann Eliza, wife of Rev. Corn. Pitt. 

July 11. At the Hermitage, Chelten- 
ham, Frances, wife of John Ferryman, esq. 

Hants.—June 30. At Alverstoke, near 
Gosport, Leonora Maria, wife of Captain 
Peake, R. N. 

July 3, At Spring-hill, Isle of Wight, 
Catharine, wife of Wm. Goodrich, esq. 

July 5. At Winchester, Captain James 
Mackay, 70th Reg. A brave soldier, who 
died a victim to fraternal affection. His 
brother, a Captain in the Royal Marine 
Corps, died about two years ago, upon half- 
pay, leaving his widow (who soon afterwards 
died of a broken heart) and family totally 
unprovided for; he immediately took the 
widow and seven children ander his protec- 
tion; but worn out with disappointment, 
anxiety, and grief, his heart at length was 
broken. His father, with five other sons, 
have all died, holding commissions in his 
Majesty's service, two of whom were killed 
in action. 

July 15. et ag re near Southamp- 
ton, 23, Edw. Majendie, esq. youngest 
sou othe Bishop of Bangor. : 

Heats —July 3. Aged 84, Susan, widow 
of Rev. Charles Chauncy, Rector of Azoth 
St. Peter’s. 

Kent.—June 8. At Woolwich, Sophia 
Mary, wife of R. W. Roberts, esq. Su 
General R. A. and dau. of late Sir G. Bol- 
ton, of Tutshill, Gloucestershire. 

June 16. AtErith, aged 62, C. Garstin, 
esq. many years a member of the Stock Ex- 


change. 
June 27. eam ag luge 
tine, wife of Henry John Adeane, esq. of 
June 28. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
o. . . 
88, the widow of Rev. Jobn Cooke, First 
Chaplain. 


Osirvary. 
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July 5. At Chislehurst, aged 69, F. 
Shackleton, esq. 

LancasHire.—June16. Aged 74, Alice, 
relict of S. Patten, sen. esq. of Cornbrook, 
near Manchester. 

June 29. At Blackburn, Mr. Cunliffe, 
father of Mr. James Cunliffe, r in the 
bank of Cunliffe, Brooks, and Co. 

July 9. At Crosby, Charles Grant, esq. 
of Barwood-house. 

Lincotnsuire.—June 22. Aged 78, Ara- 
bella, relict of Charles Roberts, esq. of 
Thornby, co, Northampt. and Stanford, Line 
to whom she was married in 1784. She was 
the youngest dau. of Sir Arthur Haslerigge, 
7th bart. of Noseley-hall, co. Leicester (who 
died in 1763), by Hannah, daughter of — 
Sturges, esq.; and was sister to the eighth 
and tenth, aunt to the ninth and eleventh, 
and great aunt to twelfth and present bart. 

July 17. At Careby, near Stamford, 
aged 71, Henry Hopkinson, esq. of Castle 
Bytham, a truly benevolent and good man; 
he was High Sheriff for the County in 1799. 

Norrorx.—June 2. At Theswick, the 
widow of Rich. Gurney, esq. 

July 3. At Kettering-hall, Harriet, wife 
of N. W. Peach, esq. of Saville-row, and 
Hyde, co. Dorset. 

July 15. At Gorgate-hall, near East Dere- 
ham, Margaret, wife of Rev. Thos. Crowe 
Munnings. . 

Nortuampton.—June 5. At Towcester, 
aged 63, Catherine, widow of J. M. Kirby, 
esq. solicitor. 

NorTHuMBERLAND.—June 3. At New- 
castle, advanced in years, Mary, dau. of J. 
Cook, esq. of Togston, and widow of H. 
Scott, esq. merchant, brother of the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Stowell, who died Dec, 
8, 1779, aged 51. They had an only dau, 
married, July 8, 1794, to Joseph Forster, 
—< nome Burn. tee 

oTTs.—July 5. At Nottingham, 
85, Edw. Towndrow, esq. seed 

Sator.—May 24. In Quarry-pl. Shrews- 
bury, aged 84, Anne, widow of Col. Cecil 
Forester, of Ross-hall, and mother of Cecil 
Wild, first and nt Baron. She was dau, 
and co-heir of Robe. Townsend, esq. 

SomerseTsnire.—July 6. At Edgar- 
house, Bath, aged 75, Benj. Terry, esq. 
formerly Cornet 22d Light % 

Surro.tx.—May 27. At Ubberton, 

82, Mr. Henry Moore, late of Newell-hall 
in Hantingfield. 

May 28. Charlotte, fourth dau. of late 
James Lynn, of Woodbridge, esq. 

May 29. At Eye, in her 60th year, Mrs, 
Eleanor Thurlow. 

May 31. In his 71st year, Mr. James 


Devereux, in the alms-house of 
Seckford’s ‘ity, at Woodbridge. Previ- 
ously to his i to this situation, 
he hd filled situation of parish clerk 
for seventeen years. pu 
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June 3. At the Glebe-house, Thurlow- 
, Elizabeth, dau, of late Rev. Thomas 
rick, Rector. 

June 4. At. Eye, aged 89, the relict of 
James Pressi, esq. 

June 5. At Ciiff-house, Dunwich, Mrs. 
Rachael Robinson. 

June 20. At Ipswich, aged 76, George 
Stebbing, gent. an eminent surgeon. To 
the period of his final illness, which conti- 
nued nearly a year, no man of his age was 
more active in person or buoyant in spirit. 
Ardently attached to his gun, his ruling 

sion lasted till he cuuld carry one no 
onger; and his love of flowers, in the cul- 
tivation of which he excelled, was a passion 
which he cherished to his end. But some 
of these innocent pursuits withdrew his at- 
tention from his numerous patients, when- 
ever his presence was required. In a con- 
vivial party he was always a welcome guest ; 
and in proof of professional skill, it may be 
truly said, that no medical man ever obtain- 
ed, from all ranks, a higher degree of confi- 
dence. 

Surrey.—July 8. At Thames Ditton, 
Anne Gertrude, wife of John Sudlow, ¢sq. 
formerly of M t-yard, solicitor. 

July 17. AtRevensbury-house, Mitcham, 
aged 88, Frances, widow of W. Barnard, esq. 

July 19. At Mortlake, aged 79, Mar- 

aret, wife of Mr. Joseph |Christian, of the 
trand. 

Sussex.—June 24. At Hastings, Sarah 
Anne, eldest dau. of Maj. Richard Bennett, 
formerly of 13th Light Drag. 

June29. At Brighton, Mina Frederica 
Philippine, infant dau. of Baron de Rutzen. 

ARWICKSHIRE.—June 24. Aged 26, at 
Cliff Hall, Mary, wife of S. Pole Shawe, esq. 

Wonrcestersuire.— July 5. At the 
house of her brother, Wm. Bricknell, esq. 
of Evenlode, Joanna. dau. of late W. B. esq. 

Yorxsuine.—June 3. At Doncaster, in 
her 70th year, Mary, only dau. of Sir Bryan 
Cooke, sixth bart. of Wheatley, by Mary, 
dau. of col. Foley ; sister of the late and aunt 
of the present bart. 

June 29. In his 79th year, Geo. Lem- 
priere, esq. of Masbro, near Rotheram. 

duly 11. At Hall, Christ. Hebblethwaite, 
esq. of the firm of Hebblethwaite, Walker, 
and Co. of Leeds, merchants. 

In Ge st. Hull, advanced in years, the 
widow of Bev. Francis Tong, vicar of More 
tou and Halconby, and Rector of Aisthorp, 
Lincolnshire. 

July 18. At Handsworth Rectory, aged 
77, Mrs, Freer, mother: of Rey. T Lane 

the Rector. 
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Watres.—June 11. After giving birth to 
a daughter, who survived but a short time, 
Anne Arabella, wife of Rev. C. Parkins, of 
Gresford, Denbighshire. She was the second 
daughter of late Wm. Boscawen, esq. and 
niece of G, Boscawen, esq. of Trevallyn Hall, 
Denbighshire. 

lretanp.— April ... At Kilkenny, Capt. 
J. M¢Niell, 79th reg. 

May 8. At Trellaghallan, co. Louth, 
aged 85, the Hon. Mary Elphinstone, fifth 
child and eldest daughter of Charles, tenth 
Baron Elphinstone, by Clementina-Fleming, 
dau. and sole heir of John Earl of Wigtonn ; 
and great-aunt of Jchn, the present and 
13th Lord. 

June 26. Jane, third dau. of Right Hon. 
Denis Browne, M. P. 

Asroap.—Dec.7,1824. Atthe house of Dr. 
Smytton, Bombay, in his e0th year, Lieut. 
Thos. Hamilton Heathcote, E. I. C. service, 
third son of Rear-Adm. Sir Henry Heathcote, 
To memory of his talents and virtues his 
brother Officers have erected a monument 
in the church-yard at Matoongha, the place 
of his interment. 

May 8. At Sierra Leone, Capt. Charles 
M‘Gregor, of the ship Corpernicus, of 
London. 

May 19. At Montreal, 106 years 
and 7 months, Chas. Lusiniani, esq. a native 
of Florence. He married when 70, and had 
6 children. 

June is. At Posen, in Poland, aged 28, 
Peter Tuchan, a man of remarkable gigantic 
stature, and a native of Tula. He measured 
eight feet seven inches in height, so that 
the hands ofthe tallest man hardly reached 
his breast. It is remarkable that he had no 
beard, that his voice was soft, and his feet 
weak; he was a very moderate eater, and it 
is said he was seven years old before he began 
to grow in such an extraordinary manner. 

June 28. At Stockholm, aged 65, Baron 
de Kantzow, his Swedish and Norwegian 
Majesty's late Minister to the United States 
of America, Knight of the Order of the 
North Star, and Marechal de la Cour. 

Lately. Drowned, with six sailors, by the 
swamping of a boat at the Mouth of the Ti- 
ber, aged 18, Chas, Dudley Ryder, Mid- 
shipman of H. M. S. Naiad, and second son 
of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, by 
Sophia, dau. of Thos. March Phillipps, esq. 

At Aix, les Bains, in Savoy, in = 10th 
year, Charlotte Augusta Caroline, only dau. 
of Sir Chas. Lemon, 2nd bart. of Carelew 
Carnwall, by Lady Charlotte Strangways, 
youngest dau. of Henry Thomas, 2 Ear 
of Ilehester. : 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 22, to July 19, 1895. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5193] 50 and 60 109 
Males - 1061 }eo79 Males - 794 isig 8 5and10 73 | 60 and 70140 
Females - 1008 Females- 718 E 10 and 20 56] 70 and 80 107 

Whereof have died under two years old 426 20 and 30 106 | 80 and 90 39 
camitietiie & | so and 40136] 90 and100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 121 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 10. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. a ¢ s. da s. ad. s. d. a «& 
68 3 36 6 24 6 41 7 40 5 39 3 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 25, 55s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 20, 38s. 94d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN FHE BOROUGH MARKET, July 18. 


Kent Bags ......-... 6l. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 72 Os. to 12/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent.........ccccseceees 4l. 15s. to 8l. Os. 
Yearling.........00++ Ol. Os. to 41. 15s. | Sussex........scceee es. Ol, Os. to Ol. “Os. 
Old ditto. ........000 Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0.ee000 Sl. 15s. to Sl. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 2/.10s. Clover 5/. 13s. Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. 
Straw 2/. 8s. Clover 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of sIbs. 


a ee | ee i! Li 5s. Od. to Gs. Od. 
Mutton . .......eeceeeee 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od.| Head of Cattle at Market July 20: 

ann 4 Ghe@. Gf TOE coceseeene 2,277 Calves 305 
mats Gee & Sheep ....seseeee 21,640 Pigs 120 





COAL MARKET, July 25, 28s, Od. to 39s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. Od. Yellow Russia 38s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 


=< 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Canats, Docks, Insurance, and Gas Licur Com- 
panies (between the 25th of June and 25th of July, 1825), at the Office of Mr. M. 
Rate (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Duck Share, and Estate 
Broker, No, 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.—Canats. Trent and 
Mersey, 751.; price 2,100/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15/.; price 520/.—Coventry, 441. 
and bonus; price 1,200/—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and bonus; price 780/,—Grand 
Junction, 10/, and bonus; price 328/.—Old Union, 4/.; ays 1001. — Swansea, 14/.; 
price 300/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s.; price 335/—Monmouth, 10/.; price 230/,—Neath, 
154; price 3751.—Worcester and Birmingham, 11, 10s.; price 50/.—Rochdale, 41. ; price 
1301. — Huddersfield, 14; price 35/.— Lancaster, 1/. 10s,; price '44/.— Ellesmere, 
8L 10s.; price 120/.—Kennet and Avon, 1/.; price 27/.—Grand Surrey, 2/.; price 53. 
—Croyden, price 3/. 10s.— Regent's, price 53/.— Wilts and Berks, price 7/.— Docks. 
West India, 104; price 214/.—London, 41. 10s.; price 102.—Water Works. East 
London, 5/. 10s.; price 140/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 80/.—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s. ; 
price 761.—Fire ano Lire Insurance Companies, Globe, 7/.; price 175/.—Imperial, 
5L; price 128.—British Fire, 32 ; price 501.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9/.—Hope, 6s.; price 6L 
—Rock, 2s.; price 4l.—Gas Licut Companiss. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 651.—Im- 
perial, 401. paid, Div. 2/. 8s.; price 50/.—Phcenix, 27/. paid; price 39/.—Waterloo Bridge” 
shares, price 9l.—Ditto Annuities, (1st class) ; price 42/.—Ditto, (2d class) ; price 38. 
—Highgate Archway, price 12/. 

METEO- 
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From June 26, to July 26, 1825, both inclusive. 





















































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

82 2 43 c ls = afB Fl o 13 5 laren. 
Sais. § eal rom | Weather. |S S/o E| § Se. t'| Weather. 
mers S 2 ©") In. pts. >3r5s z = a Be 
Az\o= =z || Az\o= =z || 
June| ° ° ° ' Jusly ° ° ° | | 
26 | 54 | 65 | 55 || 29, 85 showery 12 | 66 | 77 | 67 || 30, 04 fair 
27 | 55 | 60 | 54 » 88 showery 13 | 66 | 77 | 67 » 22/fair 
28 | 54 | 60 | 55 » 74'showery | 14 | 60 | 79 | 70 » 16/fair 
29 | 55 | 67 | 57 » 79 \cloudy | 15 | 81 | 84 | 72 » 05 fair 
30 | 56 | 65 | 56 » 76\cloudy | 16 | 70 | 83 | 68 » 25 fair 
Jy.1| 56 | 67 | 52 » 86\cloudy 1171 70] 83 | 70 » 28 fair 

2 | 55 | 66 | 58 |} 30, 20/fair |) 18 | 70 | 86 | 72 | » 25/fair 
3 | 57 | 74 | 66 ||, 21/fair | 19 | 72 | 89 | 69 ||, 23\fair 
4/64/71 | 63 || , 22 fair I 20 | 67 | 80 | 64 ||, 32)fair 
5 | 60 | 67/62)) , 33|cloudy 21 | €2| 69 | 55 ||, 26)fair 
6 | 60 | 62 | 50 ||, 14)cloudy 22 | 55 | 69 | 60 || _ , 14) fair 
7 | 51 | 61 | 54 ||, 06;cloudy 23 | 55 | 65 | 56 » 03| fair 
8 | 55 | 64 | 56 » 07/cloudy 24 | 56 | 6B 57 ||, 14/fair 
9 | 54 67 | 57 > 05 fair 25 | 57 | 66 60 |, , 31 }fair 
10 | 60| 68 61 |), 01' cloudy 26 | 60 | 66 | 52 || , 31 fair 
11! 63' 75 ' 66)! , 01 fair il , 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 28 to July 26, both inclusive. 
= 6 ais alsal #i_ai 3 |s¢ 
Slua| OF SCZ )°S [5/238 Fert = as Ex. Bills IE. Bill 
2\33 $3182 race: 5 42] 10002 | soo. 
gin| 83) 28 | & As BESS 3 iss . . 
5 am | a? | > | 3 7 <| | = |OS | 
| —T) } 
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29 Hol. | | lige = 
30) \90§ % 98 98 | \22§ | ———|—— 43 46 pm./43 46pm. 
1 2314)90§ $—@——| 98$.98§ | pas 44 46 pm.'44 46pm. 
aios2 \90$ 984 224 |—— 61 pm.|——/44 46 pm./44 46 pm. 
4|2324/903 | ——'984 | [224 | —— 62 pm.|——/46 44 pm. 4644 pm. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 














